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QKNXBAL 8ITUATI017 AT THB 0BISIB 

Ths tummg-potnt of the oampalgn was at hand, bat the 
hour was big with far more than the crisis of a oampaigiL 
A hundred years of rivaby for the lordship of the sea was 

drawing to culmination, and the protagonists, as in some 
old drama of destiny, were fairly face to facu upon the 
imposing staj:fc. On the cliffs of Boulogne, at the zenith 
of his powers, was the greatest master of war the long 
struggle had produced alert and strainmg for the catas- 
trophe amidst the sound and pomp of the Grand Army. 
Oyer against him, unknown to fiame and bent with bis 
eighty years, a sidlor sat alone in the silence of his room 
at Whitehall Unseen and almost unnoticed he was gather^ 
ing in his fingers the threads of the tradition which the 
recurring wars had spun, and handling them with a deft 
masteiy to which the distant fleets gave sensitive response. 
The splendour of quick success and an unriTalled genius 
for war was arrayed against hard-won experience and the 
iniliucl it had bred, and it was arrayed in vain. 

Ever since Napoleon had realised with reluctant con- 
yiction that to pass his ariny aeross the Channel by stealth 
or its o¥m force was impossible, ho had been exhausting bis 
strategical ingenuity to secun^ the temporary command. 
He had rim the gamut of every device his predecessors 
had oyer tried. No trick or compelling movement had 
been neglected to dissipate the force that baned his mj, 
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to entice the persistent guard from its impregnable position, 
or by surprise to fling upon it an overwhelming mass of his 
own strength. For seven crowded months he had schemed 
and striven with the utmost power of his genius and with 
nearly the whole seaboard of Europe at his call ; and yet 
when the hour came his squadrons were still impotently 
divided; and fsat from clearing the way for their union, 
his efforts were only drawing together at the old strategical 
centre praotioally tiie whole available battle strength of his 
enemy. 

For Barham and Comwallis it had been a time of acute 
anxiety. The mise m scene which Napoleon had directed 
Marmont to arrange in the Tcxel — his latest device to 
loosen the British grip of the Channel— had iiad its effect. 
Since the second week in July intelligence reports had been 
coming in from Holland of a sudden nc tivity in the Helder. 
All transports had been moved out to the Texel Roads, 
three ships of the line ordered thenoe to Flushing had 
been told to stand fast, seven of the line and four fidgates 
were ready for sea, and ammunition was pouring in fdong 
the roads from Amsterdam. Our agent was not deceived. 
Every one believed it meant a genuine movement, '* but l," 
hesidd^"am enabled to tell you the truth. The plan is 
now for certain to risk a stroke on Ireland, and all that 
is done on our [that is, the Dutch] coast has no other 
object than to mislead the enemy A few days later, 
however, came more emphatic information of M u mont's 
activity, and the Government felt they could no longer 
leave things as they were.^ Then, as always, the threat 
of troops and ships in action together could not be ignored. 
They suggested naturally that Napoleon was contemplating 
getting a squadron into the Texel north-about, and as 
aooording to the First Lord's calculation, the XJshant 

1 Intelli?<>nce from Holland, JoljlCHh, 13tli,aodl8th : AdrnMraU^In-ldltn 
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squadron had then twenty- five of the line, it was decided 
to i-eiii force Lord Keith in Lhc Downs, and Cornwallis 
was ordered to send him three seventy-fours.* Keith's 
own attitude was one of resolute incredulity, but ho told 
the Government, if they attached any importance to the 
news, he advised that Admiral Russell, who under his 
orders was watching the Dutch coast from Yarmouth, 
ought to he durected never to leave the Tezel. He 
irould reinforce him as soon as possible and keep a frigate 
at hand, so that he hinueif oould take command if anything 
happened. Meanwhile he bad ordered Admiral Vaahon, 
who from Leith was oontioUing the northern section of 
lus command, to warn his croisers on the Norwegian coast 
to be specially vigilant* 

The anxiety of the Government, however, increased. 
Four days later information came in from Loni Strangford, 
our rhartjti fr affaires at Lisbon, that Villeneuvo's Instructions 
were certainly to return north-abuul and release Miurmont's 
force in the Texel.^ It was intelligence which, as we know, 
was not entirely without foundation. The idea was actually 
one of the alternatives with which Napoleon's brain was 
teeming. Strangford had received tlio information direct 
from Paris; the Curieuxs report of Villeneuve's course en- 
dorsed it, and the danger became more serious. That very 
day the Admiralty issued an order to Cornwallis that ha 
must send three more of the line to Lord Keith " with all 
possible despatch," and at the same time Rear- Admiral 
Drury, who was still in command of the Irish station, was 
directed to keep a vigilant watch for " any part of the 
enemy's 8(][uadron," and if anything appeared to send word 

^ Minutes of Jalj 22nd: Barham Papen. The shipt detailed in the order 
wer« IHfenoe^ ^oUm ftod iSmloNt, temporarilj lUaobM to Cornwallis on the 
Omieua^i arrival. Cf. p. 199. 

* Kelrh to the Admiralty, July 22nd : In-tftters, 551. Keith atthisfcllM 
bad biii flag in the block ship St, Albans off Kamsgate. 
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by ftflt sailing veasela to Uflhaiit, to the Admiralty, and to 
Nelson at Lagos.^ 

Lord Keith was still soepticaL On xeoeipt of Strang- 

ford's information he replied that he attached little 
credit to it, but in deference to the Government's view 
he had repeated his orders to Vashon, and had instructed 
Russell that in caae of need he was to fall back to the 
Downs." 

Barham's attitude to the flotilla theatre of operations is 
well shown by an interesting episode which occurred just at 
this time, and which marks the sharp distinction he drew 
between the defensive and the offensive parts of the plan 
of campaiga The young captains of the advanced oruiseis 
were seizing every opportunity of striking at the belated 
seedons of the French flotilla as they passed to the ports 
of concentration, and even at the Boulogne units when 
divisions came out for practioG. On July 17th and 18th a 
more than usually serious aftair of this kind had occurred, 
as Admiral Ver Huell was passing a strong section from Dun- 
kirk to Boulogne. The attack had been pushed home with 

* Manden to Cornwallis (two despatches), Jaly 26th : Bcurham Papert. At 
ibis time also Hawkesbury from the Home Office was pressing the AdminJtjr 
for lieutf-nants to take charge of a cbain of signal stations that was being 
Mtablisbed on the Irish coasts, and the Admiralty bad difficulty in meeting 
the demand. The stations extended from Pigeon House (Dublin) to Bnn- 
mahon in Waterford, clustering cloHely round the south-east corner of the 
island. Bejond Cork they began again at Toe Head, and continued by Gape 
Clear and the Great Blasket as far as Brandon Head in Kerry. Thence, at 
wider intervals, they stretched by OalwayBay toMalin's Head in tbeeztraoM 
north. ^. list of them— twenty-seven in nllmb«^-~is isi AdmMiUtf InJLMen 
{ScoreUiry of State), 4200, August tjth. 

* Keitb to the Admiralty, July 28th: In-lettert, 661. Keith had under 
his command at this time six fln./:: ofTicers : Yashon, on the Loith station; 
"Billy*' Douglas, in the Leopard 50, watching the Boulogne section; 
Rnssell, with the Tannoatb-Tezel dlTision ; Sir Sidney Smith, off Flashing ; 
Hrjl]()w:iy, in the Downs, for the Ostend-Calais section; and Rowley, at the 
Nore for the Thames. The Admiralty, however, kept a very direot ooQtiol 
of the distribution of the ships and the general strategy. Keith habitually 
gabmits bis p!ropo:sed instructions for his flag-officers to the Admiralty, and 
sometimes seems to request that direct orders in accordance with them 
should be sent to the flag-officer concerned, u the Admiraity approved his 
snggMtton. I»4eUer$, 661-8, Jnlj 82&d ; Augut 16tb, «l jMnim. 
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80 muoh energy and daring that eonmderable damage was 

inflicted on Ver Hu ell's vessels ; but the movement was not 
stopped, aiid the British cruiiiiers engaged hud sufTered some- 
what severely from tlio shore batteries. Keith reported the 
incident, with comuiendation of the brilliant behaviour of 
the officers concerned. But it was all quite contrary to 
Barham's ideas, and while fully recognising the courage and 
devotion of the attempt, he inibrmed Keith that this kind 
of operation was not in accordance with sound strategy. 
He was to understand that it must not occur agaia On 
no aooount were attacks to be made on the flotDla under 
the shore batteries by the cruisers of his command. " It 
may be," he said» " the means of losing them when they 
may be required for more material service." In other 
words, in the defensive area of the British plan, the forces 
were to remain uo the defensive, and on no account to 
attack except when a clearly favourable opportunity for a 
counter-stroke presented itself.^ 

The main function of Cornwallis was, of course, to cover 
the defensive position of Lord Keith, and to prevent a 
hostile battle fleet from disturbing it. So impregnable 
indeed was Keith's position, so long as it was undisturbed 
from the ocean, that that of Ck>mwa]lis was the real key of 
the situation. For this reason he had been told, it will be 
remembered, that all orders for detachments were to be 
regarded by him as conditional on his keeping eighteen of 
the line with his flag. The second order to send three 
▼esaets to Keith was consequently difficult to deal with. 
He received it on August 4th, just after he had heard from 
Calder that Yilleneuve had disa{)])eared after the aeLion, 
and that he had rcsiimed the blockade of Ferrol and sent 
Stirling back to EocheiorL So far all was well, but he had 

' Secret Ordert: Out-leUert, July 21 For the operations in qnestion 
JamM, lit 31S-323; Desbri^, iv. 419-426; Keith to tbo Adcoiraltjr, July 
ISth-SSfd, witti «iio]oMi0»: hMUn^ SSL 
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now only just eighteen of the line with his flag; the 
detachmeiiL would reduce the squadron below the prescribed 
miniiiium. Nevertheless, Cornwallis obeyed and sent away 
his three weakest ships, which were also those best suited 
to the service on the Dutch coast.^ But the dangerous 
weakness to which the central position had thus been 
reduced was quickly emphansed. On July 30th the Ad- 
miralty received Calder's report of his indecisive action, 
with his opimon that ViUeneuTe would probably get into 
Ferrol, and that he himself would have to elose on Com- 
walliB. The duree seventy-fours were immediately ordered 
to return to Oomwallis's flag* Barham was clearly of 
opinion that a rapid concentration of every available ship 
off Ushant was Lho i>implo and only solution of the dis- 
turbed situation. The closing in of the Western Squadron 
was already provided for, and on August 3rd an order was 
sent down to Nelson to come up and join it, after detach- 
ing whatever he regarded as necessary to enable Collingwood 
to maintain the blockade of Cadiz.' 

The broad strategical principles underlying these dispo- 
sitions, and Barham's fundamental views as to the functions 
of the Western Squadron in the war-plan, are clearly indi- 
cated in a memorandum which he sent at this time to 
Cornwallis. It will be seen that his duties were far from 
being merely defensive. Subject to the primary exigencies 
of deienoe in home waters, hi^ iieel was the active cenLre 

* Prinoeu of Orange 74 (formerly the Wushiri'jton), a Dutch prize; Ruhjf 
64, Potyphemm^ Cornw»lli« to tfarsden, Aagiut itb: Blockade q/Brest^ 
ii. 330. 

* Minata of July SOtli : BiMrham Paper$: AdmiraUy MinuUt 163, Jalj Slat. 

* Admiralty Secretary [Secret (h-d^rs), 1363. Shortly afterwards sealed 
orders, the purport of which is unicDown, were sent by Cornwallis to 
Stiiliag MtdOBldsr, bat they never reached them. Some con fusion ocoomd 
over the reinforcement of Keith. O'r/Hath and Dr/enr? reached the Downs on 
July 30th, the day Barham ordered them back. On August 6th the other three 
vessels had arrived, and Keith acknowledged an order to send them back. 
This vvas cancelled next day by telegra{)h, and the shipfi were sent to Ruf-sell 
ofY the Tezel, with whom they remained. In4^nt 561, July SUtd^ 3Uth. 
Jind., 552, August 6th, 7th, 8th. 
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from whioh minor counter attacks were to be flung off as 
opportunity or need arooe. " I had wrote joa" the memo- 
randum runs, *' a private infitruction, when we first heard 
of the Bochefort squadron being at sea, to send four ahipa 
of the line to intercept them, but the alarm from the 
eastward obliged us to send those ships to Loid Keith, 
irhioh would otherwise have come to you." . • . 

"It is truly mortifying not to be able to seize such 
opportuiiilies when they offer, and it will be my 
study to keep your fleet as strong in numbers as pos- 
sible, so as to allow you to detach squadrons for annoy- 
ing the enemy, as often as you Iiear of them being in 
your neighbourhood without waiting fot ordezs ^m 
home." 

"As the Western Squadron is the mainspring from 
which all offensiTe opexationa must proceed, it shall be 
my care to keep it as strong and effectiye as possible.'' 

** The enemy to the eastward are active in appearance^ 
but as many things must concur to bring such an armament 
to tea, they cannot attack us unobserved." 

•* I hope you have an opportunity of communicating fre- 
quently with Sir John Saumaroz, ro that information of an 
attack to the eastward may be early as possible, in case 
your assistance should become necessary."* 

Lord Barham therefore, it is clear, while holding reso- 
lutely to the main defensive position, wiis aiort to strike in 
any direction the moment the tortoise should show its head. 
As for Pitt, just as little as the old First Lord had he 
suffered the preoccupation with home defence to loosen his 
grip on the main offensive intention of his policy. And 
this is a point of the hi^est importance, if we are to judge 
rightly the maaterstxob» by which the situation was even- 
tually solved. Whatever Napoleon might think, he had 

< BiuteiloOQaiwal]is,lag^lSilii ASM. JfMaNH.,F«HmCUM«v,^ 

p. ill. 
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failed to wrest the initiatiye from Pitt's hands. The Treaty 
of Coalition, it is true, had not yet been ratified by the 
Czar, but during the last week of July news zeaohed the 
GoTemment from St. Feteishuig whieh pointed to a speedy 
oondunon of the whole matter. The Czaf a idea of the 
Coalition, it will be lemembeied, was to use it as an armed 
mediation for forcing Napoleon to abandon his intolerable 
policy of aggrandisement, and to assent to a general settle- 
ment of Europe on terms acceptable to England and the 
other Powers. We have seen how the terms demanded 
by England in regard to her position in the Mediterranean 
were not approved by the Czar. The last despaLclies from 
Grower, received on July 3rd, had announced that Austria 
was equally irreconcilable on the point, and that although 
she was mobilising her army she was not to be trusted. 
Russia, however, might possibly act alone, and the Ambas- 
sador had been given to undexstand she was going to 
bring her force in Corfu up to 25,000 men. Oeneral 
Lacy had actually reached Naples, and be seemed ready 
to co-operate with Craig in South Italy. Moreover, 
although the Czar would not ratify the treaty, he was 
already actnig on it. He had arranged with Pitt that 
a Russian envoy charged with the mediation should repre- 
sent both countries. The man chosen for the mission was 
Novosilzow, one of the Czar's most confidential servants, 
and he was on the point of starting for Paris. On his way 
he was to stay at Berlin and endeavour to press the 
halting Prussian Government into line/* The news which 
now came to hand was that Napoleons defiant annexa- 
tion of Northern Italy had exhausted the Caar^s patience. 
" Such an act,** wrote Gower, " at the very moment wheiti 
a Russian plenipotentiaxy was expected in France charge^ 
with propositions of which the professed object bad Ih^^xx 

* Gower to Mulprave, June 10th : Foreum Office, Ruttia, 68. Sndorm^ 
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to the Frencli interests. A now Grand Vi:rier devoted to 
France had come to power; a typically indiscroet Russiaa 
governor had committed an untimely' violation of Turkish 
territory; our own Ambassador had not yet appeared, and 
the negotiations which had been in progress for a Ru8so« 
Turkish AUiwco had been broken off} Here then was a 
recrudescence of the old danger which Nelson had sootohed 
at the Nile, and for all his preoceupations Pitt would 
not leave it alone. At Cork there was still £jre Ooote's 
force waiting in inaction. When it was known that Ville- 
neuve had left the West Indies* it had been ordered to 
stand fast a second time. Coote's appointment as Gk>yemor 
of Jamaica, however, was not cancelled, and General David 
Baird had succeeded him in command. This furce then 
was now disposable, and Barham was informed that the 
Government intended to use it for a secret expedition to 
capture the Cape of Good Hope. It would consist of 
between six and seven thousand men, and the Admiralty 
was to provide a battle squadron and cruisers for the escort 
under Sir Home Popham.* 

For all the serious state of aff n'rs in Turkey, the idea is 
open to an obvious critioism. If Pitt was really foeossing 
his plan of campaign on a combined offensiTe movement 
against Napoleon in Italy in concert with Russia, elementaiy 
strategy demanded that he should concentrate all disposable 
foice upon that movement It can only be said it was no 
mere question of elementary strategy. The aituation was 
confused by the mutual suspicions of the parties to the still 

* Same to same. Jane 29th : Rase, ITiird Coalition, p. 186. 
« Jn UUen {Secretary of SiaU), 4200, July 25tb. Tbii order and that ImI 
muMtm&d of Ui« STfh wwe Ulterior to Hm reocipl of Gowet*! despatohM, on 

which they ajipt'^tJ" so obviously to bi; fuurKlrd. Acrording to the endorBf- 
ment, the despatches were received »t the Foreisn Office on Jalj 29tb. Bat it i« 
aUnoit certain Worontsow had rBOelv«d the tnfonnatioa they cmitained eome 
dayi earlier, and according to his practice be would have commonicated it at 
once to Pitt. Gower explains that ne himself had had the information " some 
dajrs before he bad sent it on," bat that be htid been prevented Irum writing 
by ft Wf«M indiipodlioo.'* 
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incomplete Coalition. Though its prospects were certainly 
brighteoingt the British ministers could not suddenly dismisB 
their Biisplcion that the continental Powers concerned wece 
perhaps playing for their own hands, and might at any 
moment eome to terms irith Napoleon and leave Ei^laod 
In ihe luroh. If so, Pitt's great scheme to cover India by 
forcing Napoleon back fiom his advanced position in the 
Ifediterranean would fall to the ground. In so precarious 
and unstable a diplomatic situation, was it or was it not 
good strategy to prepare a seci>nd line of defence for our 
Eastern trade and possessions ? No one but a beginner in 
the study of war would presume to answer the question 
with confidence. The answer would seem to turn on the 
reality of the Turkish danger, and on the exact degree of 
reliance that at the time could be placed upon the prospect 
of the Coalition. Of that there was certainly no better 
judge than Pitt, In any ease the enterprise cannot be 
dismissed as a mere eccentric or sporadic attack having 
no organic connection with the main issue. It was in fact 
aa essential part in the comprehensive scheme of Imperial 
defence. 

Its higher strategical purpose was clearly set forth In 

Pitt's instructions to Lord Cornwallis, the Goveruor-General 
of India. Castlereagh's despatch, wLicli couveyed them, 
informed him that since ii was possible that India migh^ 
require reinforcements before they could be sent out froiw 
home, he was authorised in case of need to call on BaitC^' 
and direct Admiral Popham to cover the passage of th 
force against interference from the French base at Mai^^ 
ritius. But it was only to be done in case of urgent dan*- 
to India. "The whole of this instruction/' CastJereC^^ 
«zplamed, proceeds upon the principle that the tme Ta)^^ 
of the Cape to Great Britain is its being considered ^? 
treated at all times as an outpost subservient to the prot^ 
tion and securitj of our Indian possesuoDi, When in 
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liands it must afford considerable accommodation and 
facilities to our intercourse with those possessions, but its 
oooupation is perhaps even more material as depriving the 
enemy of the best intermediate position between Europe 
and India for assembling a large European armament for 
■ervioe in the East Indies," as well as for the intercepting 
and protection of trade. Lord Comwallis thereforoi before 
making a call on the expeditionary force, was to consider 
fully on these lines the relatiTo adyantage of summoning 
Baird to India or holding the Cape.^ 

The rcaiioniiig is plain. In the previous winter, when 
Napoleon began to regard the invasion of England as im- 
practicable, he had formulated a plan for such an attack 
on India as Castlercagh's despatch indicated. Seeing how 
confident the Government was in the impregnability of 
their home defence, there was every possibility that Na- 
poleon would shortly be forced back once more on Colonial 
attack as a means of containing the British forces; and 
Joubert's appearance at Constsntinople gave strong colour 
to the appiehension that India would be the possesrion 
chosen. If so, no success in the Mediterranean could 
prevent his msldng such an attack, particularly if he 
secured the co-operation of the Porte. Moreover, howso- 
ever strong our position in the Mediterranean and the 
Near ILtst, it would still bo open to him to turn it by way 
of the Cape. So long as it was in tbo hands of his Dutch 
vassals it was a real danger. It gave him a line of opera- 
tion at least as formidable as that by way of Egypt and the 
Ked Sea, or of Turkey and the Persian Gulf. To mass all 
our avulable force on the one line was to leave the other 
open. It lay over an open sea, and it was consequently 
impossible to secure it by naval force alone, as in the case 
of the narrow seas at home. It is therefore unsafe to 

* Castler»»a^'h to ConiwiilHs, Scptfniber 10th. (Copy coBUBIUliOBtedtOttS 
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dismiss the idea with contempt by applying crudely the 
simple test of conoentration. It was in oSQQi a concentra* 
tion of effort upon one object, but from geographical exi- 
gencies and the existing political conditiona it was more 
than doubtful whether the oorrelaUve eonoentration of 
force could surely be efifootiTO on one line of operations 
only. In any case the whole question will serre as a 
warning that the broad oombined problems of Imperial 
defence are not to be solred off-hand by the faoOe applica- 
tion of maxims which are the outcome of narrower and 
less comploi contiiieiilal conditions. 

Such then were the involved considerations through 
which Pitt and Barhmn had to steer their course, as tbey 
faced the crisis in the Narrow Seas, They are considera- 
tions which at first sight may appear to have little to do 
with it, but in fact it will be seen that they determined 
the crucial movement which we haye now to consider : and 
no right judgment of it is possible unless they be kep^ 
firmly in mind. 
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THK UABTSBSTBOKS 

It wm on August lOtb that Villaneuy^ intended to begin big 
final moTement from CorufUi. " I am tailing * be wrote to 
Deerts on tbat day, " and I aball make for Breat or Cadis 
aooording to eircumstanoea. Tbe enemy obaenre ua bere too 

closely to leave any hope of concealing our movement/* ^ 

Light westerly airs prevailed, and ovviiig to part of 
the fleet being up tlio Ferrol arm of the bay it was not till 
the 13th that ho had all iiis force together outside. So 
severe had been the punishment which Calder had in- 
iiicted upon the original Combined Squadron, that even 
aa reinforced by tbe divisions of Gourdon and Gr^ndal- 
1ana» it only numbered twenty-nine of the line. Of theae 
fourteen were the raw Ferrol abips that had bad no sea or 
fleet training wbatever, and of tbe wbole number only 
one, tbe iVinctjM tU AthmoM 120, waa a tbree-deoker. 
Six wero 80-gun ships and tbe rest aerenty-foura. Tbe 
eruisera numbered six frigatea and four oorrettea. Tbero 
waa still, however, a fond hope that the Didon might 
get touch with A Demand, and that ihe additiun uf his 
squadron would hi\i\<^ ilie whole Combined Fleet up to 
thirty-four of the line with another hrat-rate. 

It was precisely during these days that the British 
counter-concentration was taking place ofl' Ushant. Stir- 
ling having found Bochefort empty came in on the I'itYk 
juat aa VilieneuTe waa getting bia aquadrona together out- 

» MwiiNb iv. m 
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side Coruna, and the same evening Cornwallis's cruisers 
signalled the approach of Gaidar. Next morning, before 
Yilleneuye had been able to move, he joined, and the 
following day, the 15th, Nelson appeared. 

Eyer since the 9 th, when he had made enough westing 
to drop the northerly winds, he had been steering a course 
for his original rendezrous fifty leagues west of Sdlly. By 
noon on the 13th he was about 150 miles short of it, 
and in the course of the afternoon he fell in with the Nidbe, 
She was three days from Cornwallis, and could report that 
when she parted company nothing had been heard of the 
Combined Squadron in the Bay. She had, however, spoken 
a Portuguese, who said he had sighted it a short time pre- 
viously steering north. Assured by the information that 
Ireland was not in danger, Nelson immediately bore away 
to the eastward, signalling the Ushant rendezvous, and by 
six o'clock on the evening of the Idth he was salutii^ 
Cornwallis's flag.^ 

Without even ealling on Nelson to report himself* 
Cornwallis, on Barham's instructions, ordered him and the 
Vidortf home for their long-earned rest Stirling in the 
Glory was al,s{) sont in with several other vessels that re- 
quired a refit. In the end he had some thirty-six of the 
line Willi his flag, or on their way to join it, besides the 
Dragon and Goliath, which were to tiie southward in search 
respectively of Nelson and Calder. ConsiderinLf its pre- 
ponderance in three-deckers, and its high efficiency, it was 
a force that completely commanded the situation. Had 
the allied Admirals come north, even with Allemand in 
company, they certainly must have been defeated long 
before Ganteaume could have come to thdr assistance.* 

* Nelson's JouTnal, and Log of the Virinrrj {Hardy). 

* The Bumber of three-deokers with Coruwallis at the moment is difDonlft 
to determine vxmotly. But ooan^a; the Viet^ny atid iHory, he mnet have 

had nine or ten, A return in the Barham Papers, rlrifed Auirust 2(ith, shows tbt. 
Home Fleet with ten three*deckers at sea, and five in reaerre refitting. 
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Such then was the actual aituaiion. Wkat did Napo- 
leon make of it? Did he douht firom the first — even 
before the concentration was complete— that all hope of 
ihe inyaaion was at an end! 

On August 3rd, as we have he had reached 

Boulogne, displaying an inspiring confidence that the com- 
mand of the Channel was about to pass into his hands. 
But that ifl by no means conclusive that he saw hih way 
clear for attempting his hazardous enterprise. The indi- 
cations of a coidition in his rear were too ominous to 
be ignored. Austria was massing troops in Venetia and 
the Tyrol, constant communications were passing between 
Naples* Corfu, and Malta, and a levy m mam of the Ne^ 
poUtan militia was reported by St^ Cyr to be going on in 
secret Before quitting Paris Napoleon directed Tall^rand to 
prepare an ultimatum for both the Austrian and Neapolitan 
courts, and then, without saying a word to his ministers, 
he had suddenly left for Boulogne. The day after he reached 
the coast, he approved the text of the Austrian note, and 
directed that Naples was to bo threatened with instant 
invasion if the report of the general enrolment proved 
correct. He had nn doubt, as he afterwards confessed, that 
these threats would prove eHective, and that he would be 
left free to proceed with his invasion. 

Such was his state of mind when, before the ink of his 
last order was well dry, urgent Spanish despatches came 
in from Talleyrand. They announced nothing less dis- 
turbing then that Nelson had almost certfdnly reap- 
peared at Gibraltar, and was belicTed to have entered the 
Mediterranean. 

Talleyrand made no secret of what it meant Ville- 
neuve was no one knew where, and all the far-sighted 
minister could see was that, if lie attL!iipti d to ajjpruach 
the Channel under the delusion that the British concen- 
tration was broken, he wai> doomed to destruction. The 
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position was alarming in the extreme. Napoleon's sudden 
and quite unexpected departure from Paris filled Talleyrand 
with dread lest his master's gambling spirit had got the 
better of him, and that at last he really meant to stake 
everything on the desperate throw from which he had 00 
long held back. "Thia unexpected newB»" he wrote to 
Napoleon, " has made an impresBion upon me whioh I try 
in vain to oalm. Hub kind of agitation is only to be en- 
dured by those of your servants who are supported bj jour 
presenoe." Then he proceeded to tell his master plainly 
that he was beaten. He was sure that Nelson would come 
north, and he calculated that hui arrival would give the 
English a line of at least fifty-four vessels. " This unfore- 
seen concentration/' he iirL^od, " leaves no doubt that the 
project of invasion is impracticable for the moment; but as 
the reality of this project cannot but gain the strongest 
confirmation by the presence of your Majesty at Boulogne, 
it is probable it will decide the English to mass at some 
Channel rendezvous^ and this di^sition will give the 
Combined Fleet time and means to get into a Spanish 
port"* 

Napoleon after his manner did not d«gn to traverse bis 

ministers conclusions ; he simply refused to admit the facts. 
"All this news about Nelbou," ho wrote to Decrfes, "seems 
doubtful. What the devil could he be after In the Medi- 
terranean ? Do they want twenty of the line there ? " At 
this time, it is to be remembered, he had not heard of 
Craig's arrival at Malta» and not a word of Yilleneuve. He 
knew nothing of his arrival in Europe or of the batUa He 

^ F. BertraQd. LeUra itUdite* de Talleyrand d Napoleon, 120, The French 
F<»reigii OBk» had at tbia time a d«i»itni«nt of naval flnteUigenoe. Its last 

report was dated July 20th, and it showed that the British had forty-four of 
the line on the coasts of Spain and France. In the evening Talleyrand sent 
the Emperor " une bolte arracgee conformeraentkr<Jtat present," ibid., p. L22* 
A fortnight later Napoleon wtole to him, " The work that is being dona la 
the Foreign Office on the movement of the enemy's shij a of the line is very 
QsefaJ* but it might be more complete." — Vorrct^ondanu, xL liti, August 27th. 
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Btill believed not only tbat be bad frigbtened bis enemy 

into an abject defensive, but that they bad no suspicion of 
his grtat plan. Thcj liltlo know," he added, "what they 
have got hanging in their ear. Everything here Ls going 
well, and c rtes if wo are masters of the passage for twelve 
hours, P^nq-1f\nd has lived. I can't make out why wo have 
no news from Ferrol. I can't believe Magon never reached 
him [ViUeneuve]. I am telling Ganteaume by telegrapb to 
keep out In tbe Bertbeaame Road." ^ 

Tbreo more days went by and tben oame news, not of 
Villeneuve, but again of Nelson. After watering and re- 
Tiotualing at Gibraltar and Tetuan be bad oome back out 
tbe Straits, and as long nnce as July 25th be bad been 
seen from tbe Cadia signal stations making for Cape St 
Vincent' This same day, whetber before or alter reoeiving 
the news, we cannot tell, Napoleon told Talleyrand not to 
send otT the note to Vienna before ho bad seen il again, and 
directed his Guard to leave Paris for Boulogne. Then on 
the morrow came news at last of Villcneuve. It told of 
bis indecisive action with Calder and how he had put into 
Vigo to refit, but it expressed his intention of proceeding at 
once aooording to tbe plan to join hands with tbe Fenol 
divisions and come on to Brest. Napoleon chose, or at 
least pretended, to see in all tbis tbe realisation of bis bopes. 
He immediately bad a viotoiy proclaimed, and announced 
tbat YiUeneuTe bad fulfilled bis mission, but at tbe same 
time be ordered bis Guard to stand fast in Paris.* 

He was dearly at bis wits' end. As tbe vigilant financial 
world saw him apparently resolving to hazard the desperate 
throw his credit was falling dangerously, aiul he was strenu- 
ously trying to restore it by elaborating the success of 
Villeneuye's action. To ViUeneuve himself, who had 

> Aagust lib ; Corrupandmci, xi. 69. 
* Desbri^, iv. 736. 
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written In the lowest sfnrits, lie sent word to point out 
encotuagingly that the Britidi eacoeas was really inslgni^' 
oaat» and that he still hoped he would proceed with hia 
missioa He persnaded himself, on information from loB 

spies in England, that the Admiralty beHeved the Combined 
Squadron had gone to Cadiz or was coming to the Texel» 
and once more ho urged Marmont " to do the im possible 
to draw the English in his direction. He must r>ccapj 
least twelve of the line. It was indeed the impossible ; for 
ten days wcru still to pass before Marmont saw half that 
number barring his exit The utmost force ever devoted 
to him was eight weak ships that were fit for nothing else. 
The only serious effect of the feint, as we have seen, was 
for a moment to interfere with Barham's arrangements for 
reinforcing Gomwallia in order to permit of his detaching 
a force to strike at AUemand.^ 

By stuhbomly ignoring the news of Nelson and by 
crediting the British Admiralty with childish nmplicity, 
Napoleon seems at this moment, if ever, really to have 
believed that his hour had come, and for three days was all 
amiability and encouragomont. But on the 13th the note 
was changed. Word camo in from Villoni uvc that, instead 
of forming his jimcLiou outside Ferrol and immediately 
coming on, he had entered the port before the Emperor's 
stringent prohibition bad come to his handa Napoleon was 
beside himself. It is of this day that Daru» the head of 
his War Office staff, tells the wull-known story. The Em- 
peror sent for him, and he found him raving up and down 
the room railing coarse abuse upon his unhappy Admiral. 
Then, suddenly stopping, he cried, "Sit down there and 
write/' and with that he dictated without a check the whole 
of the orders for his immortal campaign of Austerlitz.* 

* Sm Oetbri^re, iv. 7i9 and anu, p. 

* Vor this ftory and th« donbts m to ita «ntif« orsdlbillty tM Anrlol, v. 

p. 4'2 nofr nrifi 493 note. Hp r:**-'^ .\f 'm.nrfA <U ^' , "-, p. ir»8, wliffe the date \» 
given ai> August V6\h. Tbiertt puts the incident i^lter the jKird, but girw BO 
Mtboii^ for hia dst« (ONWHbf 4 li^frfvv, 464). 
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Whatever truth there maj be in the story, it must not 
be taken to mean that Napoleon had wholly abandoned his 

idea of invasion. It may have been intended merely to 
give enipiittSis to his threat to Vienna. The same day be 
ordered Talleyraml to see the Austrian Ambassador and 
urge instant demobilisation in the strongest terms. *' Al- 
ready," so the minister w:\r to tell him, " he (Napoleon) has 
suspended the execution of his projects of hostility, and 
has recognised that he cannot cross into Enghind with 
150,000 men when his southern frontiers are menaced."^ 

Whether or not he meant what he said there is no 
sign yet that he had admitted himself beaten. That same 
fevered day, with inereasmg pasaicm, he poured forth letter 
after letter to Deoite with the instruetions he was to send 
to Yilleneuye. By fair means or Ibul the despairing Ad- 
miral must be heartened, cajoled, or bullied into getting to 
sea again. If this was not the real object of these extra- 
ordinary documents — if Napoleon really believed in the 
possibility of what lie wrote — he had entirely lost grip of 
the situation. In his frenzy — for it was hardly Ic*^s — he 
pictured the British squadrons deoeiyed by bis fancied 
diversions and scattered upon the s ea s off Ireland, in 
the North Sea, in the Mediterranean, everywhere but where 
they were — in the act of gathermg at the fatal point. 
Galoulation after oaloulation of the firitish force and dis- 
position he showered upon Decrte and Villeneuve« eaeh 
more groundless, more sanguine than the last^ and all full 
of glaring oontradictions and false estimates. But his 
labour was thrown away ; for at that moment Villeneuve 
was already sailing from Coruna with his piith barred before 
him. It was no longer a question of what he did or 
left undone. The game was played^ and Napoleon was 
OUtmanopnvred. 

For all his herce refusal to admit the truth which 
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Talle^road had told him, he was even then preparing to 
face it On ihose same oritioal days — the 13Ui and 14th 
—he was actually directing Talleyrand to issue his reyised 

ultimatum to Austria. " The answer," he wrote, " is easy to 
forecast. It will contain denials, protestatiuns — in a word, 
dilatory phrases. That will not do for nie. My decision is 
made. I will atliick Austria and be at Vienna before the 
month of November, to face the Russians if they show 
themselves."^ Possibly then he had already half realised 
his failure. On the 15 th, not knowing that Yilleneuye had 
sailed, he wrote again in despair at what seemed to him 
the invinoible ineptitude of his Admiral On his head he 
visited the results of his own oonfused orders, and could not 
see they had brought their own reward. His failure to 
grasp the foundations of the game, which every British 
Admiral knew by heart, is almost ineredible in so great a 
genius for war. In this very letter he naively exposes 
what can only be called the simplicity with which his 
fantastic plan had been framed. " What I find so extra- 
ordinary in all this," he says, " is that the place of Alie- 
mand's rendezvous ... is just the position where the 
battle was fought/* Surely the barest knowledge of the 
theory and practice of naval warfare would have taught 
him that that was just the most natural thing to expect. 
Uis confident egotism would not recognise that he was 
playing against past-masters of a game at which he waa 
only an amateur. What he took for astute strategical 
inspirations were to his opponents the commonplaces of 
their craft, and while he stood fuming between bewilder- 
ment and wounded self-confidence, making cunfusion worse 
confounded, the men of the old tradition were playing in 
sure mastery high over his head. 

It was ui)\',' tlwy deliverod their masterstroke. In all 
the campaign there is no movement — ^not even Nelson's 

> Ang. 18th; ClmmfondaHot,iL&k 
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chase of Yiileneaye — Uiat breathes more deeply the true 
spirit of war, and jet nothing in it has been more severely 
oritidsed. Let us see then ezaotlj how things stood. The 
middle of August was the actual crisis of Napoleon's long- 
prepared threat. He himself was at Boulogne, alert to give 
the word at any moment, and the Grand Army and its 
Lraiibport wurc ready or as nearly rt'ady as Napoleon's 
genius could get them. But al the vital moment the great 
concent ration of the British battle fleet at the mouth of the 
Channel was also complet*^, and it made the movement of 
the Grand Army impossible. So long as tiiat concentration 
held England was impregnable, even to the most formid- 
able attack that had ever threat^ed her. On the other 
haad» the main fleet of the enemy was at Fcrrol free to 
oome north, but also free to go south for Cadiz and the 
Mediterranean. For all Barham or GomwaUis could tell 
this was the game Napoleon was playing — the game that 
Talleyrand was actually urging his master to play. In the 
eyes of the British Admirals the whole project of the in- 
vasion was so desperate that they could not believe it was 
real, and, with experienced penetration, they detected in it 
a device to force upon them a concentration off Brest, 
which would leave ViUeneuve free to strike to the south- 
ward. To previ lit such a movcmont of the Combined 
Fleet was, as the British war-plan stood, no less important 
than to overwhelm it if it came north. What then should 
Comwallis do ? Should he rest content with the control 
of the invasion theatre : or should he strike to control the 
whole theatre of the campaign? Should he be satisfied 
with impregnable defence^ or should he risk it to deprive 
ihe enemy of all initiative I " The Western Squadron is Che 
mainspring from which all offensive operations must pro- 
ceed." Lord Barham was even then writing the words to 
him but the letter had not yet arrived.^ There was not 

^ fittbaai (0 ComwaUii^ Aag» I6U1, mm, p. 867. 
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a day to lose ; at any time YUleneuTe might be moving, and 
if OomwallLi waited for oiden from the Admiralty it might 
be too late to act Surely higher re^naibility never rested 
on an Admiral at sea. Tet there is not a sign of hesitation in 
ihe stout old officer. To wait for orders was to abandon the 
game. In his room at the Admiralty Barham was telling him 
to strike when he saw the chance, ' without waiting for orders 
from home/' and he did not wait, even for the permission. 

Not for more than twenty-four hours did he hold the 
concentration. On the 16th, the day after Nelson joined, 
CJomwallis signed orders to Calder to take eighteen of the 
line, which, with the Dragon and Goliath already to the 
southward, would give him twenty, and proceed off Ferrol, 
there to use his utmost exertion to prevent the enemy 
sailing again, or to intercept them if they attempted it 
The squadron detailed included fire three*decke» and 
seven of Nelson's scpiadron, with his second-in-command, 
Rear-Admiral Louis, at their head in the Canoptis 80 — and 
seeing the high condition of the force contrasted with that 
of Villeiieuve's sickly, heterogeneous, and demoralised fleet, 
it may bo taken m fairly its equal. Such at least was 
Villeneuves own opinion/ 

Though at the time Cornwallis believed on Gaidar's 
report that Allemand had probahly joined Villeneuve, and 
would have raised his force to well over thirty of the line, 
he could spare no more, but even this danger would not 
deter him from the bold stroke tJie situation demanded.* 

^ Moekade o/Btea, ii. 344, 347, and see pott, p. 285. 

* See Captain Hallowell (Tigre) to Nelson, August 17th : Add. MS8,94M0, 
According to him Calder reported that Allemand had joined Villeneuve in 
Fenol. and Cornwallis calcaiated the Combined Fleet at twentj-five French 
and thirteen or fourteen Spanish. See Captain John Whitby (Corawallis's 
flag-captain) to Nelson, August 19th : Ibid., " It appears to me nothing could 
have been more d propoa than your junction here, as it has enabled the 
Admiral to nBlte a large detaohment^ which the posture of the enemy aeemed 
to make highly necessary — for if the Rcmhr fortMuadron have got into Ferrol, 
the enemy have there thirty sail of the line." Barham also had " no doubt 
of the Rocheforl abipe being at FenroL*' Barham to Oomwalliij JBwI. MSJS. 
ikmn VmriamOM^AiiOi nnw to Pitt, AiiAom iii 97. 
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He had in fact diyided his fleet, keeping the minimum of 
eighteen of the line with his flag, of which about ten were 
three-deckers.^ 

This was the move which N^lecn characterised as 
an inmgne Utim when he heard of it. "What a chance 
inUeneuTC has missed 1" he wrote. "Bj coming down 
upon Brest from the open he might have played prisoners' 
base with Calder's squadron and fallen upon Comwallis ; or 
wiiii his thirty of iha Hml' have beaten tho English twenty, 
and obtained a decisive superiority."^ It is in this opiniuu 
that so many modern critics have foIluwe<i him. Forgetting, 
as we shall see, under what a smart of irritation he uttered 
the snarl, they have solemnly endorsed his testy criticism. 
We are told that the great movement is "oondenmed by 
the simplest and most generally admitted principles of war- 
fare," that it was " a strat^cal blunder," *' a blunder which 
might have proved fatal," vdA more to the same effeot' 

It is a point that goes to the root of naval strategy, and 
only by a careful study of the case in detail can we under- 
stand why at that hour m which the war experience of 
centuries culminated the judgment of the veterans con- 
cerned was unanimous, without hesitation, and clean 
contrary to that of their recent critics. 

As to the risk involved — the possibihty of Napoleon's 
game of " prisoners' base " — let us first tuke the official 
British view. Certainly it was not that the result of an 
action between YiUeneuve and Calder would be as Napoleon 
professed to believe, and there is nothing in the whole war 
to support the £mperor^s sanguine opinion. On all the 

* Qaoteaume tn 'nocr**^'*, Anfrnst 2r^rd : Drabri^, ir, S06L 

* To Decrdt, Aagiut 'ZMih : Ck^rresDondatuXt xL 160, 

' h^henet ^ 8m Power «n tft* Mndndion amd Bmpw^ ii. 176; OmMif§ 
Modem IlUtory, ix. 226 ; Bloclade of Brett^ ii., Introduction, p. xixix. ; Laird 
Clowe*, The M^jfol iVavy, v. 1X9. It it beUered tbat no iiAval officer, except 
Oaptein Maluui, baa takw ttab vtov. Mtlm Adminl OoiOBli^ Jaitai de U 
Gravi^re, nor Desbri^i* ihtttd ft, tad It hat bMBjdlMiBOfty fBpvdiltid llj 
Sir John IL lAogbtoa. 
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eridence an action fought out between the two sqiiadronB 
would have put both of them off the board, a&d this was 
Nelflon'a view. When the diTiaion of the fleet was known 
he was consulted by the anxious mlnistera " This I ven- 
tured without mj fear," he wrote, " that if Galder got fairly 
close alongside them with twenty-seven or twenty-eight sail, 
by the time the enemy had beat our fleet soundly they 
would do us no harm this year." * 

Nor did Comwallis fear for his own position the possi- 
bility of "prisoners* base." I^csides the Urwjon and Goliath 
he had three cruisers watching Ferrol, as well as two or 
three others in the neighbourhood.^ "Should their lord- 
ships" he wrote, in reporting the detachment of Calder, 
'*be pleased to order the ships in any other 'directi<Hi it 
may easily be effected." Clearly he considered them as 
strategically still under his hand. In his view they were 
still concentrated in the real sense of the term, within 
supporting distance of each other. <*I have thought/' he con- 
cluded, " the step I have now taken might meet with their 
lordships approbation, as a means of keeping the enemy's 
squadrons in check, if that from Rochefort is still at sea."* 

Now the critics omit to observn that their lorcLships did 
approve. It was only natural they should, for the moment 
they heard of Nelson's return they sent Comwallis an order 
to do just what he had done, with only one small difference. 
They were dissatisfied with Calder's conduct after the action^ 
and he was not to command. Barham and Comwallis then 
were independently at one upon the movement-^ fact 
which should make critics pause. The order was signed on 
August 19th, and it hade Comwallis retain eighteen of the 
line oS Ushant and detach Sir Charles Cotton, his own 

> To Captain Keato, Aogntt 84t]i : Kloolas. vii. IS. 

^ ;Vaiad, Nimhie, and Tris had been snnt down Specially after Calder 
joined. Uasard, JicvoliUionnaire, and Mdamp%** were already to the soutbwaitL 
I-JladbHleo/iM, IL 887, 84S. 

« iWci., U. 848, AagDit ICtb. 
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second-in-cuuiUiaii<l, with two flag-oflBcers under h\m, off 
Ft rrul. He wiis to give hini twenty of the line and as uianj 
more as he might have at his disposal up to thirty-two,^ 

It was not that they did not realise the gravity of the 
situAtion at home. Only ten days helore they had given 
Cdrnwallis formal warning *'that the enemy have it in 
eontemplalion to attempt immediately the invasion of thia 
eomitry &om the porta of Holland and Boulogne*** It was 
the period of spring tides, when the Dutoh squadron would 
be able to put to sea, and in a private letter to the Admiral 
Barham had called special attention to the danger. "I 
just write one line," he said, " to apprise you, ministers 
look to an invii^iuu soon, and iiave given direcLionii to all 
the military corps. I havo done the same privately to the 
Admirals at all the ports. I take it for granted you will 
take a near station during the spring tides in order to 
reinforce the Eastern force if neoessary." ^ The imminence 
of the danger then, such as it was, was fairly faced, but none 
the less both Pitt and Barham were determined not to be 
loroed back upon the defensive-determined not to devote 
to it more foree than they felt gave them a Bu£ficiently 
firm grip upon the threatened invasion, and determined not 
to be intimidated out of their offensive plan of campaign. 
To have kept the fleet massed where it was would have been 
to surrender the initiative to Napoleon, to have acted tamely 
upon the defensive. And it is curious that the critics 
who most severely condemn the movement are just those 
who are the most fanatical prophets of the od'ensive. 

" This division of the fleet," writes the most weighty of 
them, " which is condemned by the simplest and jnost 
generally admitted principles of warfare, transferred to 
Vilieneuve all the advantage of central poaition and 

» Iv-hUn-9 iSecrft Orders) nf.fl. Signed " Barham. Gambier, Garlics. •* 
* Barbam to Pitt, Aueusfc i^th, Barham' Ps^^en, iiL 97; and Bame to 
OoniwaUia. Aagoat lOtb. MitL USSL Onn., Vmrtam CWfwitfwn, fL 4ia 
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superior force, and was stigmatised by Napoleon as a 
•glaring blunder/ . . • This censure was just."* But how 
did it transfer the central position to YilleneuYe? If 
against all probability ha had darad to face the conoea- 
tration which he knaw was to tha north of him ; if bj a 
miraola ha had auooaedad in eluding GomwaUis'a omiser 
aoiaen and had got batwaan him and Gaidar, ha would in a 
sense have obtakiad it» but only in regard to our defensiTe 
araa. Looking at tha whole theatre of the oampaign, he 
had the central position already. At Ferrol be was in tor- 
posed between our main force and Colling wood with the 
Mediterranean fleet On our keeping control of the Mediter- 
ranean rested our engagement with the Powers of the 
Coalition. Pitt at the mouient was absorbed in fulfilling 
that engagement. It could only bo done by preserving the 
initiative whioh we had gained at Malta and Corfu, and for 
that it was essential that we should forthwith wrest the 
central poiation from Villeneuve. Having gained that posi- 
tion. Napoleon had tha choice of striking at the Channel 
or within the Straits, and as the political situation had de- 
veloped in the past weeks^ it was vital to deny him the 
ehoioa The seeds which Pitt had sown so patiently were 
ripe for the counter-attack. As Comwallis had said, the 
enemy's fleets must be " held in check " and the control of 
military action in the Meditcrrant an placed beyond doubt. 
Had the movement not taken place, as Codrington wrote of 
YiiieneuYe's fleet on the eve of Trafalgar, " this immense 

> Mahan, Sea Power (French Xevdwion), ii. 57<^. It is odIt jnst to th« 
learned and gaUaat author to note that this criticism was written baton h* 

had had any experience of war directioD. After be had had sncb exprrience 
he gave a det^oition of conceDtratlon tliat seems inoompatibie with his 
oanivre «f OotnwalUs * Like a fni that opens and tbttte, Temlt fhu 

Orgra,nicany bound together possess the power of wllv ^'.v> l [>, which ensures 
ezertioQ over a wide fieid of orean. and at the same time that of mutoal 
support, beeaose dependrnt npou hnd controlled from a oommon centre. 
Snob is concentration reasonably understood — noi baddied together like a 
drove of pbcfp, hilt distributed with » r'T'Mff? to a common pttrpose nnd Hn |y^ 
together by liic efiectiuii euerm* oi u i>ixi|^ie wiiL" — Wmr o/ 1612, i. 316. 
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force would probably bj this timo have been already in 
Toulon to oo-operate with the French army in Italy."' 
The central poeitioii of the whole theatre, in fact, stretched 
horn FeatA to Brest, and it was this position that Barham 
and Comwallis decided at once and simultaneously to 
reocciipy. 

It Ls obvious, then, that if the movement bo considered 
in the light of the whole situation, it was one which has 
ample justification in the universal principles of strategy. 
But beyond those princijiles lay a further vindioation in 
the special exigencies of maritime war. The ca.sc indeed 
affords a typical example of the frequent error which arises 
from attempting to measure naval strategy by the elemen- 
tary maxims derived from war&ie on land. The question 
once more was not purely militaiy. It was distorted by 
the intrusion of commerce protection. It was the season 
for the home-coming of the great conToysL The conoen* 
tration at Fenol directly threatened them, and the necessity 
for securing their approach was a dominant consideration 
in Lord Barham's mind. " Ferrol," he wrote to Comwallis, 
• is the great object till our East ludia and West India 
fleets are arrived, and which may be in the course of a 
fortnight. The heavy fnVates, as f^ir as you can spare 
them, cannot be employed better tlian uieeling them 
towards the coast of Ireland." That is, he was in the 
usual way to provide a covering squadron against the 
enemy's battle squadron and strengthen the convoy s escort 
as they reached the danger area of the home terminal And 
then Barham added, " We have at this moment received 
youis, and you have entered completely into my views." * 

It may be urged by purisis trained in the continental 
■chool that such deflections are essentially heretical But 
in truth each case must be decided on its merits as a 

* Boorchier, Memoirtt of CodringUyiu i. 6S. October 16, 1806. 

^ aid.Ma8.a9m,. For. cut., 410, and Me AppenaisG, p. 6i». 
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balance of advantage against risk. It is for a naval power 
to command the sea for all purposes if it has the power. 
In this case we shall see, as we proceed, the safety of these 
partioolar oonvoji was an object of so much importanoe as 
to justify any reasonable risk, while to suffer a concentra- 
tion to be forced upon us which would leave the enemy 
free to strike them with impunity would have been to admit 
an inability in the fleet wiiich nothing in the situation could 
excuse. 

And was there any real danc^cr? Bold as was the 
division of the fleet, a closer examination of the conditions 
will show that it was well within fair risk of war. From 
the prisoners taken in Calder's action the condition of the 
Combined Fleet was well known. We also knew how 
inadequate were the resources of Ferrol to supply so large 
a force as YilleneuTe's for the time necessaxy for a campaign 
in the Channel His xespect for Nelson's unlocated fleet 
was fully manifest, and to war-ripened judgments like those 
of Barbam and Comw&llis it must have seemed morally 
certain that Villeneuve would never venture to come north 
on his own responsibility. It was true Napoleon might 
force on him the desperate movement, but in that case 
there was a consideration well known both to Baiham and 
Cornwallis that practically ensured its failure. They knew 
the Combined Fleet was so much exhausted and that 
the resources of Ferrol were so inadequate to supply it, 
that one of two things must happen. Villeneuye might 
either wait in the port long enoi^h to complete his stores 
for a Channel campaign, in which case Calder would be In 
plenty of time to blookade him, or he might hurry out with 
his supplies incomplete, in which esse it would be impos- 
sible for him to keep the sea long enough to carry out 
Napoleons intentions. If, therefore, he moved before 
Calder arrived, it would moaii almost certainly that he 
was bound for Cadiz or to attack the conyoys. 
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Finftlly, if these ealoulations proved false — ^if YUleiieiiTe 
m desperation did stake OTerything on the ohance of " play- 
ing prisoners' base " with Oidder and striking a swift blow 
at Comwallis alone« what would be the results f It is usual 
to assume that the Ushant fleet was inferior to that of 
Villeneuve. But it is to be remembered that Comwallis 
had ten three-deckers and the rest all seasoned ships of 
eighty and seventy-four guns, as against Villeneuve's motley 
twenty-nine partly French and partly Spanish. Of these 
ten at least were mere floating barracks, and amongst those 
ten his only three-decker.^ Now with such a force Com- 
wallis had two possibilities before him. If he chose or was 
foroed to fight, the effect must be that Yilleneuve's fleet 
would be fit for little afterwards. If he aToided and played 
the old game of Howe and Kempenfelt, moving to the west* 
ward till Calder rejoined, experienoe showed that Ganteaume 
and VnieneuTo together would not dare enter the Channel 
without haying first brought him to action.* 

Every precaution to meet such a situation was taken. 
Orders of the most urgent description had been sent to the 
Port Admirals to get everything to sea that would float, and 
Barhaiii ciilculated that he had ready or nearly ready for 
emergent serviee in the Channel 15 three-deckers, 4 eighty- 
gun ships, and about 35 other two-deckers belonging to the 
Western Squadron alone; and besides these there were 9 
two-deokers at sea with Lord Keith and 6 more fitting in 

* Ob the aooeptdd basis of two two-deckers to one three-decker the 
iMtioia ooelBoieii« of CorawaUU* flMt wm (10xS)-|'8sSS agaiiMt that of 

▼Ulereuvp (1 x !») f 28^.30. 

• The most moderate and carafnl of the critics takes a different view of 
tlw iwolt of VUlecioaTo*s eatehitig OomwalUa akma. ** It aeems possible." 
he says, " that in Kuch circumstances Curnwallis would have bad no course 
bat to fly, and that the great concentration of fifty ships in the Channel 
might have been brought aboat." — Blockade of Brest, il xxxix. Bat there 
can be no doabt that OorBwallte would havo takan the traditional position 
which Dnike hud inaugurated and Howe and Kempenfult had recently adopted, 
and would have hang to windward of the enemy if they attempted to enter 
UiO Cbatio^. He mieht have refo&ed action except on tiia own taroMi bat 
it waa againat aU tia^tlon and pnotioa that he aboold have ran am^. 
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the Thames.' Had the worst happened that Barham's 
strategy risked, had YiUeocuve attempted to do wlmt every 
A(hiiiral in Napoleon's service knew to be madness, then 
there must have como upon the enemy in the narrow 
unfamiliar waters of the Channel — so dreadful with memo- 
ries both for French and Spaniards — a catastrophe more 
terrible than (he Armada — more deoiuve than Trafalgar 
iteeH 
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THE 80LUII0£( OF IH£ O&ISIS 

From the above oonsiderations it will be aeen that in the 
opinion of the responsible men the danger attending the 
diTiaion of the fleet was not for a moment to be weighed 
agunst the deoiaiTe advantage such a division alone could 
secure. The moral strength of the British position had 
been accurately calculated, but at the same time it must 
not be supposed the utmost care was not taken by material 
means to guard against the remoto probiibility of a siirpriso 
from the south. Ferrol had not been left unwatched for a 
single day. On the contrary, Comwallis had taken elaborate 
measures to keep touch with it. It was on August 9th that 
Villencuv© had begun to move his fleet outside, and that 
Calder had sent the Dragon to look into the bay. On the 
10 th she had returned with the ^lus fresh from locating 
AUemand. Their report was that all the Combined Fleet 
had come down to Corufia with the exception of eight 
vessels still windbound up at FerroL It was on this report 
that Calder had gone north to dose on XJshant, and no 
sooner was he away than the NmUe appeared. She was a 
sloop ComwalliB had sent oflP to communicate with Stirling 
and Calder. Directly she was sighted by Villeneuve's 
cruii^eis she Wiis chased off, but not before she too had seen 
Villeneuve at Corufia, Five sail were under way as 
though they had just jouied — a fact which could only 
confirm Culder*R impression that Allomand had arrived. 
Forthwith she sped back to \<. am the Admiral at UshauU 

•«3 
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She reached him early on the 14th, just after he had had 
the news from Calder. It was now he determined to divide 
his fleet, and the NimtU was immediately sent down again 
with other cmiseis to keep observation UIl Gaidar should 
tame} 

What it was Villoneuve really meant to do has always 
been a matt-er of doubt. Did he or did he not intend to 
make any attempt to join hands with Ganteaiimo ? In the 
despatch he sent to Allcmand by the Didon ho had said if 
he found any difficulty in i^'otting to Brest his definitive 
destination would be Cadiz.'^ On the 10 th he wrote to 
Decr^s the letter already quoted : " I am saiUog, and I shall 
make for Brest or Cadiz, aooording to circumstanoes. The 
enemy are watching us here too closely to leave any hope 
of concealing my course/'' He had no idea but what 
Calder was still off the port> but this was not the worst. 
The moral effect of Nelson's implacable chase had been 
extraordinary, and every one in his heart believed he was 
somewhere below the horizon with Calder, waiting till he 
had them well away from their port to strike his blow. 
The last news of him was that he had been seen speed- 
ing from the Straits towards Cape St. Vincent, and the 
inference that w.is drawn we have in a despatch written 
by Oeneral Beurnonvillo, the French ambassador at Madrid, 
to Talleyrand before it was known that ViUeneuve had 
sailed. " We cannot reasonably suppose/' be argued, " that 
the English squadrons are not concentrated, and to that 
I attribute the clinging of our admirals to Ferrol. Nelson 
and Calder hare not less than twenty-seyen of the line, 
several of which are three^deokeia,"^ In the opinion of 

1 Li«ateiuuit Ddafou to ComwalU% Aigul Utb : MMadt 3mt, IL 

S34. and Ixyg of tht Aymble,PJLO, 

* Deibridre, iv. 780. 

* ihid , 778. 

* DatMn, Tr^Ugart SS, asd aat Tbin^ ONHiitaf M Mmfin, ?• 
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Lauriston, the General in command of the troops in the 
fleet, the probability of such a concentration had entirely 
upset ViUeneuTe's equilibrium. "Indeed, Sire" he after- 
wards wrote to the Emperor, the fear of Nelson has got 
the upper band of him," The General himself was not 
free from the oppression. " It will not be long," he wrote 
in the same letter, "before we have Nelson down upon 
us ; for we have learnt that with those eleven vessels he 
has s^vom lo follow us, even if it be to tlie Antipodes." * 

For three days more the westerly winds hold the Ferrol 
division fast and delayed the final concentration. As they 
dallied in inaction, every hour was adding to the chances of 
Nelson and Caldrr getting together to intercept them ; the 
obsession increased daily: and by the 13th, when the wind- 
bound ships eventually were able to reach ViUeneuTe, the 
hist drop of his spirit seems to have ebbed away. Lauriston 
at least believed that by the time the fleet was under way 
and the final despatches had been sent off to Paris, Ville- 
neuye had abandoned all intention of attempting to effect 
the junction with Ganteaume. "We are going definitely 
to Cadiz," the Admiral had said to him ; "I have told the 
minister so."* 

What Villeneuve had really written to Decr^s in his 
last despatch was this: "I am about to sail, but I don't 
know what I shall do. Eil^Iu of the line keep in sight of 
the coast at eight leagues. They will follow us ; T shall 
not be able to get contact with them, and they will close 
on the squadron before Brest or Cadiz, according as I make 
my course to the one port or the other. . . * I do not 
hesitate to say — ^to you — that I should be sony to meet 
twenty of them. Our naval tactics are antiquated. We 

* Desbridre, Trafalnar, App., 108 Thi« letter was not written till 
AuguMt 2Ut, when they were in Ca<li£, l»ut it serves to show the genenU feeling 
In the fleet. Nelson used the expreftsioa l efawd to in hit kMar to tihs 
Admiraltv of May 7th.— Nicolas, vi. 42a 

* Dwbritee, Trt^ulgar, App*, p. 106. 
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know notlimg but how to pkoo ounelvos ia line, and that 
ig juBt what the enemy wants." ^ 

In IEmo of this letter we might well dismiss Lauriston'a 
Btofj as an intentional perrenion. His attitude was frankly 
hostile to VilleneuTe, and his report was written with the 
avowed object of persuading Napoleon to supersede an 
Admiral who had lost his nerve, had entirely forfeited the 
confidence of the fleet, and wai> unfit to command it. But 
tbe General is, to a great extent, confirmed by the most 
careful and impartial authority we have — the Journal of 
Captain Esca&o, Gravina's chief-of-the-staff. Under August 
13th he enters simply, We sailed for Cadiz/' and this 
appears to have been the general belief * 

Whaterer may have been Yilleneuve's inmost inten* 
tion, it is certain that he recognised the movement he had 
been ordered to make as one it was impossible to oarry out 
with suooees, and probably without disaster. " Seeing that 
I had no confidence," he afterwards explained, " in the con- 
dition of my ships, in their sailing, and in their power of 
maiittrnvring together, the concentration of the enemy and 
the knowledge they possess of all my movements since I 
reached the coast of Spain» leave me no hope of being 

* Thi«n, Oommdat H Empire, r. 448. Thte !s tbe only kaumii letter of thJe 
date (13th). The correspondence of Drcrcs was destrojred in the Tuileries ftre 
during the Commune after Thiers had worked from it. There arc traces, 
however, of another letter. Od September 8th, Napoleon wrote to Decrdii : 

After bSTing had the despatches of Villenenve, you ooght never to have 
supposed he would romp to Brest. He wrote to mu, • I am going to Cadiz,' '* 
and then he refers to Laurititon's letter : CorrMp<mdane0, xL ltt3. Decrds, how- 
ever, io Mlciiowledging ViUeneaT«*e letters <m September lit, implies tluil 
they left his destination imcrrtain. — Desbrlftre, iv. 822. 

* Desbri^, Tr^fal^ar, App»,n, 7, and Beport ot the Nimble, fiest, p. 2C8. 
Decrte, even in attempting to oefiBDd his old friend, took the same view. 
'*Oo AagQYt 10th," he says in his report to the Bmperor, *' the fleet weighed ; 
icveral vens^ls collided an<J suffered damjie^e. Numerous reconnaissances 
were engrossing the enemy s movements. The Admiral learned that Calder 
and Nelson bad joined ; his anxieties redoubled ; he bad only forty dayiT 
victuals. He remained in the bay till the 13th. Finally ... he puts to sea, 
nnd steers first W.N.W., and on the Ifith decides to make for Cadia. It would 
■ssiP, flroB Uw oozteepoBdeiiee of Yioe-Adminl ViUenenve^ tbat ht had taken 
Ibie xwgMon m ewly th« llO."— Deebdtoe, ir. 796 «. 
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able to fulfil the grand object for which the fleet was 
destined." ' 

Every hour confirmed his depression. No soonisr was 
he well started to the north-westward* than a smI was 
reported to the north-east. He at once went about^ 
signalled to clear for action, and ran back under Cape 
Prior, keeping the port still under his lee. The pre- 
cautious which Cornwallis had laken were begiiinrng to 
work. The strange auil was the Iris 32, one of the 
cruisers he had just sent down to couimunicate with 
Calder. Immediately after leaving Cornwanis she had 
seen the Naiad escaping from Allemand's cruisers, and 
after speaking her had proceeded to Ferrol to inform 
Calder. Not knowing that he had raised the blockade, 
she at first mistook the Combined Fleet for our own Fenol 
squadron, but she quickly disooTered the truth, and was 
chased off to the northward bj a fijgate. CSonduding, from 
the confusion that reigned in the enemy's fleet, they must 
be just out of port and on the point of sailing, she stood 
in again in the morning. During the night Villeneuve 
had resolved Lu resume his course and had tacked under cover 
of darkness, hoping probably to conceal his movement, but 
there again was the Iris watching him as closely as ever. 
This time the whole light division chased her off, but not 
before she had counted the combined force exactly; and 
when about two o'clock she dropped the fleets she had fixed 
its course a little north of west.* 

By this time she was not alone. To the south-eastward 
had appeared Captain Dundas in the iVbindL She was 
another of the cruisers which CSomwallis, on deciding to 
divide his fleet, had sent down to watch YilleneuTe till 
Galder arriyed. She herself had sighted some of the CSom* 

> Desbriire, Prx^ett, It. 786. 

* Captain Edward Brace't report, enclosed in CaptaiD Blackwood's 
despatch of August 16tb : Caj^aint' Uttert, 1634. He giTW tikt OOQIW M 
W. ti7M.iK..aadtlMpiMitioiiLat.U*'ir,LoDg.9oS0'. 
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bined Fleet in the morniiig, aad the two captains seem to 
have had little doubt its movements indicated Cadiz as its 
destination. They decided, therefore, that while the Ifaiad 
earned the news to ComwaUis» the Iria should prooeed to 
warn CoUiDgwood of his danger.^ 

Dundaa reached Ushaat early on the 19th, and Com- 
wallis immediately sent him back with another cruiser, the 
Hazard, to carrj to Calder fresh orders and one of his lucid 
appreciations. "The enemy," he wrote, ' are most likely 
bound for Cadiz or up the Mediterranean. It is hardly to 
be supposed that they have provisions enough to enable 
them to go to any distant part. The hrst object is to 
overtake them before they can get into port. It is not 
likely they have any troops on board, and, in that case, 
very improbable that they should steer for Ireland, nor do 
I think they would yenture to cruise for any time in hopes 
of meeting a homewaid-bound oonToy." Calder, therefore, 
was to " go in pursuit of the enemy instead of going off 
Ferrd.-* 

No sooner were these orders well away than Comwallis 
received fiK)m the Admiralty secret information of the 
approach of one of the convoys already referred to. It was 
that from the East Indies under Admiral Rainier. He was 
informed of the secret route it was to take, and was directed 
to have special regard to its safety if the movements of the 
enemy suggested it was their objective.' To Comwallis 
the instructions made no difference. He had discounted 
the danger already, and so far as was necessary or compa* 
tihle with the higher strategy, he had provided for it. In 
any case, at this moment he had othw fish to fry. 

» Cofitaim' UtUn, 1534 and Fhillimore's Life of Sir W. Parker, I 303. 

* CormvslUs to Oalder, August 19th : In-letten, 129. Endorsed, jmrlfaiad, 

and a daplicuie by Hazard. See also same to Mar^den, August 19th : Bluckadt 

of Breit, ii. 'I'hiis was the dpspatnh in whirh he ;inri<tun*v"l to the 

Admiiaily liiis tiivLbiuii of iLe UeeL, whicli Barhuui vulh ordermg at the s&iu,0 
time. 

* OomwaUit to Ifanden: In^aun, 129, AngMt 20yu 
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On the following moraing, the 2l8t, his adyanoed frigate 
■ignalled Uiat the enemy weie ooming out of the har- 
bour. The fact was that for the past two days Napoleon 
m his last sanguine moments had been telegraphing to 
Ganteaume the most peremptorj ciders to get out of Brest 
and anchor outside in the fortified anchorage of Bertheaume, 
so as to be ready to put to acj. the momenl Villcncuvc waa 
signalled.^ It was an order that had to be obeyed, and 
Ganteaume was now carrying it out. Without a moment's 
hesitation Cornwallis stood in with his whole squadron, and 
finding the French lying in disorder across the month of 
the port, he boldly anchored for the night close in off the 
Black Rocks, determined to attack in the morning in spite 
of the batteries. Surely it was not the resolution of man 
who would run away ftom a force even twice his stra^fth. 
At daybreak both fleets weighed and formed battle o^er» 
As they stood for one another it looked as if Ganteaume 
meant to accept battle, but just before he came within 
gunshot he tacked and held back i^ain. Cornwallis made 
a desju rate attempt to close and cut off his rearmost ships, 
but the tremendous fire of the batteries rendered it impos 
sible, and he was forced to retire. He had led the attempt 
in person, and was wounded by a spent fran^ment of shell, 
a fact which the tough old admiriil did not think worth 
mentioning in his despatch. The loss incurred was 
trifling — the gain was the moral efiect in checking any 
attempt of Ganteaume's to exercise his fleet, and to 
render stall more hopeless the prospect of his being able 
to make any moTO to join hands with YilleneuTO should 
he appear* 

Meanwhile VilleneuTe held on his course apparently 
something north of west, as the Iris had reported.' As he 

I To Decr^s and to OantcaniM {bj telegtmpb), Angul Slat ; CbmqwH^ 

anct, xi 106- <>. 

' Hit ooniM i« verrdoabllaL He and all the avtiiorltiM, <«u»i«4Hng 
BMifto,iajitwMWJ(.w.(»aM.I*wind. Bit BiiUt sign tbt.Boonporitioa 

t 
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dropped Fenol, eveiytlimg was confirming his oonviotion 
tbftt an eoenoyfl fleet was watching him. The Tarious 
British oruisen^ together with the Dragon, which, delayed on 
her way to the Finistene rendezrons by the leoent westerly 
winds, was then passing some thirty miles to the north 
of liim, had been magnified by his scouts into two of the 
line and two frigates, and were assumed to be the inshore 
squadron of a blockading fleet; and to confirm this view 
fourteen sail had been reported to Villeneuve, apparently 
by a mistaken signal in the north-east.^ Then eight more 
were signalled in the north-west, but on examination they 
proved to be nentrala.' Then at last he spread his wings 
to the increasing north-east wind and left Ferrol fairly to 
leeward ; but even so, he was not to shake off the spectre 
that haunted him. 

On the 13 th, it will be remembered, Captain Griffith in 

of the 16th was ahont 40 leagues W.N.W. of Finistene, that 'if, aboat 68 

leagues W. of Ferrol. One means of reconcilinf^ this position with the conrse 
given is to assume that the positions are true ' and the courses " tuag- 
netic." The variation about Finisterre in 1805 was about 22\ west (see Log qf 
the Victory, August 13tb-16th, where Hardy observed it each day, varying 
from 22** 36' W. in Iom., 118* and 23'' 15' in long. . 12° to 22* in long. 11% 
Therefeve s ** magnetio ** oootw W.K.W. womd give » *'trae*' eonrae jnsi 
about W. A further corroboration that this was the actual course is that it 
led direct to AUemand's first rendexTous. YilleneuTe gives the evening posi- 
tion as 80 leagues W.N.W. of IHaiiterre ; but it is, of course, impossible for 
him to have covered the distance in the time. Another explanation is, that 
although he was steering about W.N.W , the combined effects of the leewaj 
and drift of the Portuguese branch of the Biscay current setting strongly 
8.B.S.t may have made his actual course about W. In any oase, he cannot 
have pot so far north of the latitude of Fr rrol nn be is represented ir the 
French staff map (Desbridre, iv. 782), for after turning south he was o& Cadis 
In eighty houn. It was a ran of 660 miles from tbo latttndo of F«iroI (nj 
sixty le-agues west), giving a speed of seven knots, which is the ntmott taw 
fleet could have done, as he bad to wait oooasionally for laggards. 

^ There l« no tnoe of these vessels in tiw nports of the British eralssM 
which were then to the north-east of him. 

^ Colonel Desbridre is of opinion these eight sail were " certainly Alle< 
mand." But Reille says that all of them that were examined were neutrals. 
At 2 o'clock A.M. on the 14th, Villeneuve was tacking under Cape Prior ; aft 
4 o'clock Allemand saw three suspicious sail to the N.E.. and Colonel Desbn^-re 
thinks these were some of Villeneuve's cruisers. But Allemand says he was 
then in 45<* 39' N., 13*> 31' W. {U. 11<* 11' Oreenwioh), which was about 160 
miles M.W. of Gape Prior: Pn^'eto, iv, 783 ; Tn^vigvr^ 100. 
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the Droffon, proceeding from Caldcr on his mission to get 
into touch with Nelson, had met the J^hamix towing the 
JHdon, and had turned her back. In company thej were 
Bteering for the Finisterre rendezvous, when next day about 
two in the afternoon the Dragon boaided a Dane bound for 
Hamburg. With a view probably of covering the Pkami» 
and her prize, Captain Griffith informed the skipper that he 
was part of a fleet of twenty-five of the line ; and to increase 
tlie impression, when lie let the Daao go, he played the old 
irick of making imaginary signals to a distant admiral. 
Scarcely had he completed his performance when he was 
aware of a strange tie* t in the east -south-east. For an 
hour or so he watched them, while an advanced frigate 
came up to observe him. About six o'clock, to his great 
sattsfaotioUt he saw her board the Dane he had hoaxed and 
then hurry off to join her fleet The sun was just setting, 
but before it was too dark he was able to count twenty-six 
sasl standing, as it seemed, about north-westward.^ Where- 
upon he and his consorts turned to the southward away 
fiiom the danger with all reefe out. Next morning nothing 
was in sight So dismissing the Phetnix and her prize to 
make the best of their way to Gibraltar, GriftiLh hauled his 
wind, presumably with the intention of getting touch again 
with the fleet he had sighted * 

Meanwhile, in the early hours of the 15th, Villeneuve 
had received the report of the cruiser that had sighted the 
British ships and boarded the Dane. YiUeneuve himself 
says nothing in his despatch of the false news that had 
been obtained. All we know is that^ although the prize 
which the frigate had seen in the possession of the Drag<m 
and jPAomtjB, was belieTed to be the Didon^ the Admiral 

^ In thia Captain Griffith may well have been mistaVen. It ««■ iMirly 
dark, aud he himself apparently waH not seen by the tleet at all. 

* Logo/ the Dragm (G riHitb**). JamM (iii. 374) i» the authority for OrUBt]|*t 
trick. Laoxlstcm to tbe Saperor, Angut 21«t: IMuikn, I^r^falgat, ^JV<t 
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would make no attempt to rescue her. He simply held on 
as he was, straight for Allemand's first rendezvous, on the 
ohance apparently that he might have returned there* At 
nooQ be was close upon it, but of Allemand there was no 
aign.^ Yet in £act they had been within an ace of running 
into one another. At daybreak AUemand on bis way to 
Vigo found himself between that port and Finieterra* By 
yet another of the fantastic chances of bis cruise be must 
therefore baye crossed VilleneuTe's track dose astern of 
him in the night, both being possibly without lights, and 
neither had seen the other. Allemand, howovcr, now guL 
tidings from a neutral that Villeneuve hml been to 
Vigo, and thither he hurried in hope of getting de^nile 
instructions. 

As for Villeneuve, he continued to push west further 
and further from his lost colleague. Whatever his original 
intention on leaving Ferrol, there can be little doubt he 
bid now made up his mind what to do. Neutrals visited 
bad confirmed bis worst feara " It appears*" says Lauriston, 
" by all the reports which various riiips made to us since 
leavii^f Oorufia, that Nelson has gone north, haviug beard 
of our putting into Vigo, and without doubt after making 
his junction with Calder." ^ After all lua sanguine master's 
efforts to disperse the British fleet — the fundamental con- 
dition of success — it was clear to him it was more closely 
concentrated than ever, while his own concentration had 
failed. The consensus of all the intelligence confirmed the 
hopelessness of his getting touch with Allemand. If he 
went north in accordance with Napoleon's plan he must 
go with what be already had, and what he had was a fleet 
only in name. The movement from Ferrol had proved it to 

> Jonma] de Reille. '* A midi ... 40 lieues Oaest-nord-oaest dn Cap 
FiniBterre " : l>eBt>ridre, PrycU^ iv. 786. It u thU position that fixes yill»- 
utwnfB m«an oonrse from Fenol dae wwt tnw. 

• AUemand's Journal : Ibid., 784. 

• Datbri^, Tn^falfiar, Jjy., p. 108^ Auguat 21st. 
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be a mere mass of ill-assorted units incapable of acting aa 
a squadron at alL To proceed was madness. The whole 
plan of campaign had obviously broken down. In his 
orders of July 16tli, which had leachod him at Ferrol and 
under which he was now operating* there was the following 
proviso: ''The Emperor has kept in mind the case in 
which by eyentualities impossible to calculate the situation 
of the fleet would not permit you to undertake the execu- 
tion of his plans which would have so great an influence 
on the fate of the world, and in this case only ihc Emperor 
desires to concentrate at Cadiz a mass of imposing forcu. " * 
In Villeneuve's eyes the case bad iirisen. The enemy, as 
he explaint d in justifying his move, had obviously pene- 
trated the Emperor's plan, and it had failed. " Tlit ir con- 
centration of force," he said* " was at the moment more 
serious than in any previous disposition, and such that 
they were in a position to meet in superiority the combined 
forces of Brest and FerroL" Added to this a stormy wind 
had been blowing for two days from the north-east ; it was 
likely to continue, and he dared not hold his ill-found 
ships against it. Till nightfall, therefore, he held on as he 
was, and when darkness came to shroud his movement he 
turned back to Cadiz. 

What Gravina tlioui^dii of it wo cuniiot tell. Escano, his 
chief-of-the-stafT, iuyaliy draws a veil over it all without a 
word of comment. That day and the three that followed 
he enters all together in his journal. *' In these days," hu 
says, " there occurred nothing more noteworthy than the 
capture of a merchant vessel, which was l)umt. We chased 
all craft tliat were sighted, and pursued our course down 
the coasts of Gbdicia and Portugal" * Nothing more note- 
worthy than a merchantman burnt I The pathetic loyalty 
of that entry! For eveiy man knew that what had 

* D^phrldre, iv. ^4fi. 

* iicttbri^ei TraJaU/ar, App.f p. 7m 
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happened was no less than that the whole inidatiTe was 

being sun endered to the enemy, and no one could see 
there was any help for it. " The caplains," wrote Lauriston 
to the Emperor, " have no lioart left to do well. Attention 
is no lonprcr paid to signals, which arc kept flying on the 
masts two or tliroe hours. Discipline is completely gone."' 

His movement to the southward was not observed by 
any British cruiser, but ahead of him was the Iris speeding 
down to CoUingwood to cany warning of what was likely to 
happen, and spreading the news far and wide as she went. 
Early on the 15 th, just before she reached Finisterre, she 
had fallen in with Sir William Parker in the Amaxtm, 
whom Nelson had sent on ahead of him off Fenol for 
intelligence. His orders were, if he judged Nelson bad 
not gone there, to proceed off Ushant or Ireland. Hearing 
the Irts's intelligence, and thuL the J^'aiad was taking it to 
UsliauL, Parker decided to proceed direct to Cork, where he 
arrived on the 24th, just in time to enable Admiral Drury 
to stop the East India convoy and Baird's expedition then 
on the point of sailing.^ 

Meanwhile, on the 16th, the Iris as she held on for 
Collingwooil fell in with Henry Blackwood, king of cruiser 
captains, in the famous Euryalus, His presence there was 
a curious piece of the Fortune of War. He really belonged 
to the Irish cruiser squadron. At the end of July, when 
the attention of the Admiralty had been directed to the 
Texel and to the possibility of YilleneuYe's coming into 
the North Sea, he had been sent to Drury at Cork to 
enable him to watch tbe north coast of Ireland. On his 
way from Spithead. however, he had got news of Calder's 

* DesbrI5rc, p. 108. Villf n^nve In his report says he turnH hack at a point 
80 leagues wii.W. of Finisierre, but Uiis is impossible. Ue could not ia 
wivea or dght bonn nm ISO milM from hlB dood posHtoii. 

' Life of Parker, \ p. 303. Without Biichoring, Parker carried on to 
Uah&nt ** with a duplicate of the infurmation, should any an foreseen 
accident have prevented the Naiad reaching Admiral ComwaUis.*'— jfUci^ 
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aoUon with the report that it had forced the Comhined 
Squadron to go south to Cadiz. On reaching Cork on 
August 2nd, he reported this to Drury, who the day before 
had leeeiTed an order to inform Nelson immediately at 
Lagos if any of his ships should succeed in locating 
"^eneuTO. Thinking it was now useless to watch the 
north coast, Druiy took upon himself to send Blackwood 
straight off the station to find Nelson.* It was of course 
far too late to find him, and on arriving off the Tagus 
Black w<iod hcnrd from Lord Strangford that Nelson had 
left Lagos, and that ho had been seen on August 
5Lh !^ hundred leagues west of Lisbon standing to the 
North.^ Strangford had also received information of 
VilleneuYe's intentions. A spy of his in the household 
of the Spanish Ambassador had seen a letter of Gravina's 
written just after the action, in which he saidi with much 
sarcasm upon his French colleagues* that they meant to 
go into Cadiz, revictual, and get into the Mediterranean 
before the British could come up with them * 

Whether this information aJso was given to Bkckwood 
is uncertain, but he at once turned back in hopes of finding 
Nelson off Finisterre. So it was he fell in with Captain 
Brace in the Iris, and heard his news, that Villencuve was 
out and making to the westward. 

It of course altered the whole situation, and Blackwood 
with characteristic grasp and fearlessness of responsibility 
at once took it firmly in hand. It was on the Iris's intelli- 
gence, he says, that he judged VilieneuTe's destination after 
leaving Ferrol must be to the southward, and that he waa - 

For this Drury wju reproved by the Admiralty, and told to be more careful 
hofr be tent Us otiitei on deCaohed tervfoe for the tntixn.—In-Uttent 620, 
Aoenst 2nd, Uth, Utb, 16th. 

■ Thia was approximately aocnrato, bot how Strangforr! knew \s not stat^. 

* SJ*. Foreufn, J'ortxigal, vol, 47 : btrangfonl to Mul^rave, August 7tij. Tbia 
lattOTOAmo to band on September 9tb, and waa sent to the Admiralty tbd 
same ^ny BadoiMd, *'8«k1 oof^ to Loid MelMa'*t ii»4ill<ra, gwiitiiif 

iitaU, 
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then somewhere oloso to him. Alone neither he nor Brace 
could do anything effective. In each circumstances he felt 
that oruiflors must he coupled, and on this sound principle, 
as he explained to the Admiralty, he ordered Brace to stay 
by hiuL Cruising in company they would try to locate the 
Combined Fleet, and then if they got touch, the ship which 
proved to be the faster should shadow it while the slower 
one earned the information to the Admiral. He further 
argued that he was no longer under any obligation to find 
Nelson, for Parker in the Amazon had learnt from the Iris 
all he knew himself, and she had gone to Nelson's ren- 
dezvous. He therefore decided, after sending his news into 
Lisbon, to proceed with the Iris to Cape St. Vincent, as the 
only sure point to get touch with the enemy, and wait there 
forty-eight hours. On the 1 8th he was off the Cape, and 
there he heard from a Dane that there was a large fleet to the 
westward working in towards hinu It could only be the 
Combined Squadron. His way was now clear. He decided 
at once to stay where he was and shadow Villeneuve, while 
at the same time he sent off the /m to carry the news to 
Ireland, and if possible to Comwallis.* 

It Wiki on the 19th she parted company, three days 
after Caldor had received his orders from Cornwallis to 
take his half of the fleet to the southward. For two days 
he hiui boon held close to Ushant with balHing breezes, hut 
now he had caught the north-easter, and was surging across 
the bay direct for Ferrol with his eighteen of the line. 
Before him, believing as he did that Allemand must have 
found Villeneuve» was the prospect of having to encounter 
neaily twm his own number. But there was no sign of 
the flinching of which he was to be accused for hia recent 
oonduct: no sign of anything but eagerness to be off the 
port Early on the morning of the 20thy being then in the 

' BUckwood to the Admiraltj, AvgoiUCIh ttd Ulli: Oaf jiiW Lttttn, 
1634. Losi of lb« irit and Bwjfdm* 
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nuddie of the Btkj, nearly half-way to his station, he spoke 
the NoMod on her way north to inform Gomwallis that she 
had seen VilleneuTe outside the port, and the prospect 
grew more serious stiU. He signified for all flag-officers* 

but after a short conference proceeded under a press of sail. 
His course was now more to the westward, as though to 
cross his enemy's track if he meant to come north. Later 
on, however, being still uncertain whether Villeneuvo had 
RctiiuUy put to sea, he altered it again direct for Ft rrol, 
sending forward the Attack gunboat to look into the port, 
and by noon on the 2l8t he was on his old station just 
north-west of OrtegaL^ Here bis first doubt was settled. 
From a British Cartel ship, which had left Fenol the day 
before, he learnt that ViUeneuve had been gone a week» and 
his foroe was reported as twenty-six of the line. Allemand, 
therefore, had not joined, but of YiUeneuve's destination 
nothing was known.* An hour later he had fresh light. 
The Pickle met him with information that Allemand had put 
into Vigo. The obvious inference was ihut \'illoiieiive liad 
gone there too, to pick him up, and without more ado Caider 
bore away to the westward to double Finisterro. 

Once more Allemand was in the direst jeopardy. He 
was, in fact, making straight into Calder's arms. Olf Vigo, 
on the 16th, he had received Villeneuve's orders to look for 
him at Ferrol, and if he found him gone, then off the Pen- 
roarcks on the South Breton coast. Next day, accordingly, 
he had hurried away, and ever since had been trying to 
douhle Fimsterre against persistent easterly and north- 
easterly winds, on which CaMer had come down. 

^ MaUert' Li>g$, 3673 (Prince of Wales). There is do iodicalion of bis 
hftvtag luul fortMr Information when bo altered conrse, bat at 11.0 a.m. oo 
thr 21«t a large convoy of transports was seen, which, being uninjured, WM 
perhap* taken as indication that Viileneave possiblj had turned back. Or 
Bis iden nmj have bera to keep more to wlndwaid, to ae to be able to reaob 
back to Cornwalli- if mce.s.snry. 

* She was the Trimmer Cartel. See extract from a letter of Oaptain 
PUtOB, Peftsntooth Transport MfgenU^Wdr Qfiee, I 712, Aog. 81st: ana hog 
of tbe S^j^met, Aug. Slrt. 
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While he was thus occupied somewhere off Einistene 
there came into Calder's fleet the NiiMe, who, it will be 
remembered, after bringing to Oornwallis the first news of 
TillenettTe's sailing, had been immediately sent back with 

fresh instructions for Calder. Reaching Ferrol the previous 
day, she found Calder's scout, the Attach, and learning 
where the Admiral was, had made all sail to him with 
news she had just obtained from a Portuguese skipper. It 
was of the last importance. For it told how just a week 
before Villeneuve had sailed with twenty-nine of the line 
and ten cruisers, his exact force, and that his course had 
been west either for Cadiz or San Domingo.^ Thereupon 
Calder signalled to bear up, and held on to the westward, 
still determined to try Yigo before prooeedbig further. 
By nine next morning he had doubled ESnisterre, and 
thence he threw forward a chain of cruisers to look into 
the port. By yet another miracle he saw nothing of 
Allemand, who must have been close by to seaward of 
him. At all events four days later the phantom squadron 
made the Sisargas Islands, and next day, finding Villeneuve 
had left Ferrol, Allemand held away north to meet him o£f 
the Pcnmarcks. 

In the evening Calder's cruisers reported that the 
Bochefort squadron had left Vigo four days previously, 
sailing north, and at the same time another cruiser, the 
Foulette, came in, who reported she had been down to 
Cadis in search of Nelson, and had been sent back by 
Collingwood a fortnight since. In all that tame she had 
seen nothing of Villeneuve, but thought it quite possible 
that she had passed him in the night, and that he mig^t 
be to the southward. Here then for Calder was a problem 
of peculiar anxiety, little less exacting, indeed, than that 

* Log of t?i€ Nimble, Calder to Cornwallis, August 22Ed : In-lettertf 129. 
Napoleon was at the time trying to organise an expedition to relieve San 
Domingo wUoh ViUenenve had left bedeged by the blaok InaargeDtn 
Napdooa to Beoite, Angiut Mb : Chrrupomuumt zL 63; 
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whioh Coniwallis had just bad to deoide. Had VilleneuTe 
gone north or south? AUemandli reported ooutbo — the 
only certain news — mm% have suggested the north, but 
then nothing had been seen o£ him. Ftobftbly it was 
this persuaded Calder that his own intuition must be 
oorrect^ and he boldly decided to go south. His explana- 
tion to Comwallis was this. Haying no oertain news of the 
enemy, he had refiolved to bear along the coast for St. 
Vincent and Cadiz. There he expected to find ColHngwood 
if the enemy had not passed that way. If they had, and 
Collingwood had been driven off, ho would have left a 
rendezvous, where he would endeavour to join him. " If 
they have not gone south," he said, " I assume Admiral 
Collingwood [who was his senior] will approve my joining 
you off Ushant." 

All next day he held on» having sent a cruiser ahead to 
Lisbon for intelligence^ and early on the 24th his anxiety 
was at an end« A outter oame in horn the ever active 
Consul Gambier* with information, that left no doubt that 
Villeneuve was in Cadiz. Onoe more the fli^-offioers were 
called to council, and then away they sped to lock the 
door.* 

The news was true enough. By sunset, twenty leagues 
short of Cape St. Vincent, Calder had the whole story from 
the Eurynlus. As Blackwood had expected, he had got 
touch with thfe Combined i'leet within a few hours of 
sending the Iris WAy. He had been severely chased, but 
refused to be shaken off. Though he escaped capture, he 
found it impossible to get through the scattered throng of 
ships to inform Collingwood. He was, however, able to 
warn the Ptoittv, for whom there was still no rest, and she 
turned north again for England with her prize, 

Collingwood therefore came near to being taken by 

' CaldntoGoiain]llf,Aa8.S4ths/tt44linbman^ 
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surprise at anchor before Cadiz. ''I must tell you," he 
wrote to lus wife on the 21st, " what a squeeze we had like 
to haye got yesterday. While we were cruisiiig off the 
town, down came the Combined Fleet of 36 sail of men-of- 
war. We were only three poor things with a frigate and a 
bomb, and drew off towards the Straits.** * Still he had had 
two days* warning of what to expect, probably from Gam- 
bier. He was dreaming of his family and his domain — " the 
oaks, the woodlands, and the verdant meads " — but he was 
ready. His idea was to keep the Straits open so as to be 
able to fall back on Bickerton at Cartagena and his own 
fourth ship at Tangier, and force anything that pursued 
him to pass the Straits. But in truth he was in little 
danger, so low had the spirit of his enemy sunk. The 
speotre of Nelson's unlooated fleet was still haunting the 
Admiral, and his cruisers, mistaking signals, kept sending 
in confiued reports of squadrons in the vicinity. At the 
last moment they told how a Swede had recently seen 
eight vessels within the Struts and twelve more at Gib- 
raltar, besides the three before Cadiz. "It is Nelson," 
cried Villeneuve, " who is there with twenty-three of the 
line." Fearing an immediate attack on his cumbrous fleet, 
his only idea was to get it into safety as soon possible. 
Gravina with the light squadron made a push to cut off 
Colling wood, but he was soon recalled, and on the 20 th the 
whole fleet ignominiously re-entered Cadiz. 

Next day, to complete the exasperation of the French 
and Spanish captains, GoUingwood quietly resumed his 
station before the port. It was a fine resolution, especially 
when contraated with that of Qrde. But it would be unjust 
to regard the two oases as identical Orde had to deal with 
a fresh squadron at the outset of a great adventure ; before 
CoUiagwood was an exhausted force that had failed in its 
mission, and was in retreat. Souiewhere to the north must 

^ £l€dBadei^£nti,U,m»,; Life ^ CiilJUingw^^ 
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be % fleet wbioh hftd headed it baok» and that fleet must soon 
be on ite way to support him. Still, without disparaging 
Oide, high praise must be given to Colling wood. He at 
least oould onlj' guess how demoralised his enemy was, and 
he expected them to sail again at once. " They arc gone 
into Cadiz," he wrote to Gambicr on the 20th, " for the 
purpose of replenishing their ships, and are expected to sail 
again soon, reinforced by eight from that jxirt." And again 
next liny to his wife: "We have been looking into Cadiz, 
where their tieet is now as thick as a wood. I hope I shall 
have somebody come to me soon, and in the meantime 
I must take the best care of myself I oan." He had not 
long to wait. The moment Bickerton heard what had 
happened, though he himself was sick ashore^ he abandoned 
his watch on Cartagena and sent his ships to join his chief. 
By the 28th the two squadrons were together off Cadis» and 
two days later Calder appeared. 

So ended the irmgne hitiae. Instead of waiting tamely 
on the defensive, Barhum and his colleagues by sheer bold- 
ness and saga io us penetration had secured both Channel 
and MediterraiKan. They had refused to play into 
Napoleon's hands. Whatever his game might l>e they 
hatl it in hand, so far as it was possible for the fleet to 
hold it. What he had to do must now be done with his 
army alone. His whole fleet — with the exception of Alle^ 
mand's little lost squadron — ^was in fetters^ and the grent 
orisis waa at an end. 
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THB RETURN TO THB OFFENSIVE 

The campaign was now tiaiufoinied. Am between France 

and England, England had regained the initiatiTe. In 
technical phrase, " an ortbnslvc return " was open to her. It 
was hers to attack, while Franco, so far as England was 
concerned, was forced back upon the defensive. It was the 
situation for which Pitt had been working with so much 
quiet perseverance ever since he came to power — the situa- 
tion which Napoleon had never jet taken into account 
As all the world knows, the way he eventually dealt with 
it was magnificent — the crowning exploit of his military 
caxeer» but his lecognition of the situation was slow and 
stubborn. The shock to bis pride and his prestige was so 
severe as to upset his equilibrium — ^to blind him with 
sayage exasperation <— and in passionate rebellion at the 
treachery of his Star, he refused to admit that Pitt bad 
beaten him. For three fevered weeks — just the three 
weeks in which Nelson was taking his uneasy rest ashore — 
he striiLiL^lod against the humiliating truth. When at last 
he faced it, he saw Europe a live magazine beneath his feet; 
and Pitt, instead of cowering before him as he thought, was 
secretly stretchii^ out a linstock to explode it. Then in 
his hwoic recklessness of means he arose, and in a desperate 
effort to quench the insidious flame he flung away his fleet 
That in a word is the dramatic conclusion we haye yet to 
trace. 

It was not tiU August 22nd that Napoleon knew that 
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the Combined Fleet had oome out from Conifia, and that 
his fieroe denunciations of hii Admiral for nnreaaonable 

delay were unjustified. Once more he was sanguine, or at 
least dcspcraLe. Clinging stubbornly to the belief that it 
w;i.s still possible that Yilleneuve might be coming on to 
Brest, he tele^rrfiphed to Ganteauino that he was not to 
permit him to enter the port to re-victual. He himself was 
to put to sea immediately his colleague was signalled, and 
taking the whole foroe uxider his command was to proceed 
up Channel without a moment's delay. At the same time 
J>ecr^ was directed to inform YilleneuTO that if after all 
he did go to Cadiz he was forthwith to get on board two 
moniha' supplies and oome north without a moment's 
delay. 

They were surely counsels of despair, but he had caught 

the first glimpse of Pitt's linstock. Till that moment he 
seems to have hud no doubt that his truculent menaces 
would avail to keep Austria and Russia quiet. But 
now he learned that Craig had readied Malta with 6000 
troops and was already in close communicalion with the 
two Russian Generals, Lacy at Naples and Anrep at Corfu. 
Triyial as was the force, it had for Napoleon a significance 
that was not to be measured by its numbers. There were 
reasons why it gave a fresh colour of seriousness to the 
Austrian mobilisation which he had faUj expected to see 
disaoWe at his demand as it had done earlier in the jear. 
It was dear some f mrther emphasis must be sought to giye 
weight to his threat. As a counterpoise to tibe pressure 
which Ruflria was exerting on Berlin, he had already taken 
the cynical step of ofl'ering Hauuver to Prussia as iha price 
of her support; and he now suddenly demanded an im- 
mediate answer.^ Accordingly on the vety day when the 

I The oonnectioD between these two eveDto i» otdj » matter of conjecture, 
lor iil0 noi dl«kr at whi* tin* tnoilj Napotoon haaid of Gnig's being ml 
Utikk. H* artiftd on Jaly ISlh. Wai hmxd o( It M NaplM oa Aoiul 
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amval of Villeneaye'B despatoheB from Fonol had left the 
whole iituation in imcertidiity he gave peremptory instruo- 
tions that the King must be told to make his choice at once. 

If he accepted "the present" Napoleon offered, so the 
ambassador was instruclcd to say, and it had the eflect of 
overawing Russia and Austria and setting his hands free for 
the maritime war, he would be content. But the olfer 
could only stand for a fortnight. Once he struck his Ocean 
camp he could not stop, and it would be too late. The 
mantime war-plaa would have failedj and the Prussian 
diversion not be irorth the priocb^ 

Whatever the connection of this cold-blooded stroke of 
diplomafljy irith British militaiy moyements, it is certain 
that they veie causing Napoleon some uneasiness. The old 
law whioh giyes to such expeditions as Craig's a disturbing 
power out of all proportion to their intrinsic force, was 
beginning to work — the old law which Frederick the Great 
and the Elder Pitt had understood so well. It was in the 
power of Craig to secure a foothold at Napolerin s weakest 
point, and it was impossible to tell what was behind the 
little advanced guard. Baird was on the point of sailing to 
the southward, but whither, the Emperor knew not Nor 
was this all Since the end of July, Pitt had been pre- 
paring on his father 8 principle to have in readiness a much 
larger force, "either to menace or attack the enemy or 
their maritime frontiers." Castlereagh thoi^ht it might be 
made up perhaps to 36,000 infantiy and 10,000 cavalzy, 
and that meanwhile without any prejudice to internal 
defence a corps of 10,000 men might be concentrated in 
the neighbourhood of Portsmouth and Cork, with a suffi- 

1st (Auriol, i. 387), On Aug. 8th the French Ambassador at Borlio made the 
(dfarof HanoTer. St. Cyt wrote on the subject od Aug. 15th, bat only at 
news Vr hich he had sent some time before : Ihui , 3'.'8. The first reference in 
Napoleon's correspondence is on Aug. 19th, when he bad already ordered &L 
to be Ninf ofMcL 

^ To TaHflTiaiid, Aog. S3nd: Oomtptrndmnot, zL 107. 
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ciency of transports standing by in constaat readinaii and 
f ullj equipped and TiotuaUed for foreign service. 

It me an old doTica Napoleon hinuelf was eren then 
endeaTOUiing to use it mth Harmont's corps and the Dutch 
transports in ihe Texel, and yet so certain is its power of 
disturbance that eTen he found it could not be ignored. 
•* Monsieur Talleyrand," ho Avrote the day after be sent his 
pi romptory demand to Berlin, " the more I reflect on the 
situation of Europe the more I see it is urgent to take a 
decisive line. I have, in reality, nothing to expect from 
Austria's explanation. She will only reply with fair phrases, 
and gain time to prevent my doing anything this winter. 
• . . and in April I shall find 100,000 Russians in Poland, 
supplied by England with equipment, horses, artillery, &o., 
and 15,000 to 20,000 English at Malta, and 15,000 
Russians at Corfu, I shall then find mjadf in a critical 
situation. My deciuon is made."* 

Even BO, he still clung or pretended to ding to the hope 
of Tinejieuve's appearing at the derenth hour. " If he fol- 
lows his instructions," the letter went on, " joins the Brest 
mjuadron, and enters the Channel, there is still time; I am 
master of England. If, on the contrary, my A<lniirals hesi- 
tate ... I have no other resource than to wait for wuitar to 
cross with the flotilla. . . . In this state of affairs . . . I nm 
to the most pressing. I strike my camps and replace my 
war battalions by my third battalions, which will still give 
me a sufficiently foroudabie armj at Boulogne." Finally 
Talleyrand was told to prepare a manifesto as a declaration 
of war against Austria, but it was not to be issued. By keep- 
ing it secret till the last moment. Napoleon meant to gain a 
fortnight on his enemy. 

The truth is he had receiTed from Decrte a protest which 

> ( h rr upt mdtnm 9f Outtenaffk, To Um Diikt of York, Jolj 26th, toL 1L 
* Cbrre^pofMtanof, zL 117, Aag, SSid. 

V 
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put the arrival of the Combined Fleet beyond the pale 
of possibility. The harassed Minister did not doubt that 
Villeneuve had gone to Cadiz, and he could not bring him- 
self to forward him the order to oome back with the Spanish 
squadrons in Cadiz a&d CartageoA. At last his master's 
extiayagancies had stui^ him to somotl^iig like lebeUion 
for the sake of his own maltreated service. "At your 
Majesty's feet," he mote, I implore you not to assooiate 
Spanish Tessels with your squadrons. ... I know no situa- 
tion more painful than my own. I beg your Majesty will 
consider that I have no interest but that of your flag and 
the honour of your arms. If your fleet is at Cadiz, I 
implore you to regard this event as a decree of destiny, 
which is reserving you for other operations, I implore you 
not to make it come back from Cadiz into the Channel. 
... I implore you, above all, not to order it to attempt 
this voyage with two months' victuals, because Monsieur 
d'Estaing took, I think, seventy or eighty days coming from 
Cadis to Brest, and perhaps more.^ It is above all at this 
moment — ^when I may stop the issue of orders &tal, as 
I think, to your Majesty's service — ^that I ought to msist 
strongly. Would that I m^ht be more successful in this 
case than I have been before ! But it is misery for me to 
know the trade of the sea, for this knowlodge wins no 
confidence nor produces any effect on your Majesty's plans. 
Indeed, Sire, my position is becoming too painful. I reproach 
myself for being unable to persuade your Majesty. I doubt 
if any one man could. May it please you, for naval opera- 
tions^ to form about you a council, a naval staff — such as 
may seem fit to your Majesty. • • . A Minister of Marine^ 

^ August 2tnd, l>es1)rilv6,iT. 814. The oooasion referred to nniit be Cha 

great but impotent concentration of the Franco Spanish forces at Carliz in 
the aatomn of 1780. D'Setaing pat to sea on November 6th and anchored 
at Brest on Jaaiiary 3, 1781. He epent some time oraising off Cape 8t* 
Vincent, and his actual passage thence to Bimi WM tH^'tighi dajs. Bt% 
ljMWU-Qt9«t| Marim jetu Lomt XV J,, p. SSS* 
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dominated by your ^Tajesty in all that concerns tbe sea, 
must serT6 you ill and bccomo as nothing for the giozj of 
your arms, if even he doea not become harmful." 

A letter so loyal, so wise, so broken-hearted, even 
Napoleon could not ignore. It was probably this which 
turned the scale, heairily weighted as it already was. On 
the monow the routes for Vienna were issued to Marshal 
Berthier, and on the 25th Napoleon informed Talleyrand 
that aU was oyer with the invasion. As yet the failure was 
not laid at Villeneuye's door, but frankly on his own mis- 
judgmenL of the military antl political situation. '* I could 
not have believed the Austi ians so stiff/' he said ; " but 
I have been so often mistaken in my life that I no longer 
blush for it* ' 

Though Napoleon's front was now definitely facing to 
the eastward, he himseif stood fast at Boulogne. The move- 
ment had to be masked. A fortnight had to be gained 
before Austria's suiqpicions should be aroused, and, further, 
there was his rear to secure. He had at last to fiaoe the 
£aet that England was no longer on the defensive; her 
army was free to attack, and so soon as all was in order for 
bis change of front he began to give it serious attention, 

Berthier received the marching orders on August 26th, 
end next day Talleyrand was told to extend his Naval In- 
telligence Department Lo the British liind forces. The 
head of the department was " to keep a box with divisions 
for all the movements of the English army, including the 
artillery, and reserving places for the moveTncnts of the 
generals and staff officers ; ' and as soon as it was ready he 
was to send him a travelling duplicate for his own use* 
During the next few days he was much oonoemed with 
the subject, making arrangements to prevent a descent 
•It Boulogne lor the destruction of the flotilla^ and bidding 

* Corr«'tj)ondnfute, xi. p. ISAi 

* Jind.^ ii6, Aug. Ii7. 
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Marmont before marching eastward to assure the Dutch 
that this saiiiL" army oould be moved rapidly to their 
defence if they were attacked from the sea in his absence. 
Duroc, the Envoy who had just been sent to Berlin to force 
the Kmg of Prussia to a decision, was told that Napoleon 
did not care much whether he got rid of Hanover or not. 
If Prussia refused it, he would merely garrison Hameln 
with 3000 men and he was in hopes that he would bring 
30,000 or 40,000 English to besiege it. " Frederick/' he said, 
significantly, " did not take long to get from Prague to Eos- 
bach." ^ Forty thottsand men, almost exactly Castlereagh's 
figure, was the force which he calculated England might have 
at her disposal^ Napoleon must have put the British disposal 
force at a lower strength, for he fixed the Boulogne defence 
army at 25,000 men, with officers and cadres enough besides 
to form the iiotilla crews into regiineiits. " The Encrlish," 
he told Berthier, " will then be unable to attempt anything 
with less than 40,000 men.** 

It was in the inidst of these preoccupations that he 
heard from London for the first time of the division of 
Comwallis's fleet and gave vent to his angry criticism. Not 
only had he failed to scatter the British fleet when he did 
not want it to concentrate, but he had failed to force it to 
keep concentrated when he least of all wished to see it 
sprrad. He saw himself outwitted by the seamen he de- 
spised, and his only relief was to call them egregious 
blunderers, and to begin to pretend to himself ^t the 
£bult was all YiUeneuve's for missing so grand a chance* 
Yet we can now see that if Yilleneuve had come north at 

* CorrapondmuSt 3d. 157, Aug. 28. 

■ Cattlerfogh Corrfspondenrr, ii. 6. anrl see ante, p. 304. There is a similar 
undated " Memorandum fur moving the disuo»nblc force " in the Fia Papers^ 
Bundle 243. It showa 45.000 foot, eTOOtirtillaiy, and 12,000 caralry, requiring 
808,000 tons of transport at 1 ^ tons per man. On Kussia's snggeation that 
peace might be made with Spain, Pitt was already contem^ting the 
posaibility of using this foiott on tiie Pontnwlw. See Ajppmim p. 486. 

* Carrmpondcmee, xL 169» Avg. S9l» 
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once on reacKing Ferrol, as Napoleon wished, he would 
have fallen into the arms of the complete British concen- 
tration. If, on the other hand, he had come north after 
the division and had got into the Channel by eTasion, he 
would have found no army at Boulogne. It was not even 
tin two days after the order for demobilising the flotilla 
that Napoleon knew VilleneuYe was in Cadis. The decision 
to attack Austria before she was ready had been taken a 
week earlier and quite independently of whether his fleet 
would come to Brest or not. 

It was on Sopteniber 1st the news roachod him that 
Villeneuve had actually retired to Cadiz/ and that same 
evening the Furyah/s was heaving-to off the Needles. 
Blackwood had brouglit up his tidings in ten days fmin 
St. Vincent, and that not a moment might be lost he left 
his ship outside the Solent and went ashore at Lymingtoa 
Thenoe he took a chaise and four and galloped through the 
night, rousing Nelson at Merton in the early morning with 
bis stirring news, as he passed on his way to the Admiralty.' 

To the GoTemment he brought welcome relief from a 
period of strained anxiety. For what he had to tell was 
not only that Villeneuve was in Cadiz, but also — and this 
Napoleon did not yet know — that Calder had locked tho 
door upun him. It will be recalkd that the most pressing 
anxiety which tht jiartial success of the French plan had 
caused the Government w;is not so much for the invasion, 
which they considered they had well in hand, as for the 
military expeditious and the home-coming convoys. The 
ooncentration at Ferrol placed them in immediate danger 
and the apprehension was seriously increased by Ville- 
neuve's hasty sailing for Corufia before he could have 
re-victualled. The course he had steered to the westward 

* To Dnroc (PosUcript), Corrttpondance, xi. 167. 

* Blackw ><m1 to the Admiialiy: Captain^ Lttter$, 1534. He submitted a 
bill for £15, 19«. (V. for hif^ joaraey, which wms allowed. Xbe t«lc!gi»|»b, of 
ooune, could not be used at night or in thiok weailMr. 
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threatened a dash at the East Indiamen. Or if this were 

not so, still they might be the objective of AUemand. They 
were a source of more than usual anxiety. Not only was 
the convoy extraordinarily rich, but in the Trident 64, its 
escort ship, wt re two men the country could ill afford to 
lose. One was Admiral Rainier, who was coming home in 
command after being relieved on the station l)y Sir Edward 
Pellew. The other was a passenger — no less a man than 
Sir Arthur Wellesley returning from his brilliant oampaign 
against the Mahrattas, the campaign which had removed 
all fear of effective French interference in India. A secret 
route had been sent out to metot them at St. Helena, but 
none the Ite the danger was disturbing.^ 

The capture of this priceless convoy would mean not 
only the loss of a brilliant soldier but a disastrous blow to 
tibe national finance, and commercial and ficmiily influence 
alike demanded that it must be secured at any cost. So 
great indeed was the anxiety that on August 2 7th, when 
as yet there was no certainty that Napoleon had abandoned 
the invasion, (V>rnwallis was told that so soon as he was 
strong enough he would have to detach a division of four 
or five of the line a hundred leagues west-south-west of 
Scilly in order to receive the threatened Trade. Calder 
had abeady been directed to cover its arrival, if he found 
Yilleneuve and Allemand seemed to be making it their 
objective ; and Gomwallis's new instructions provided that 
if the detachment found Calder operating to this end it 
wae to consider itself under his orders.* 

^ Rainior left Madras with Wellesley on llaroh lOfeh, and reached St. 

ITeleria, the ^eat Southern convoy rendezvous, on Jnne 2l8t. Here they 
were joined hy the China ships and some whalers, makmg twentj-nioe sai^ 
wbioli wM« yalved at £15,000,000. Varying at his own discretion the Ad- 
miralty instructions, he sailed again on July 12th after foTcing; certain 
neutrals to remain behind anchored under the fort guns for fear of fcheir 
betraying his route.— Bainier to Marsden. Off the Start, Sept. 8 " : In-Utttrtf 
176 ; and Log of the Trident. For the secret route see poat^ p. 336, naU % 
* Stom Ordtft August 27th: Barham Faptn, iii 279, Aug. 28tb. 
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It was on tluB baming question — ^the real objeotiTe and 

tho whoreabouts of the Combined Fleet — that Nelson was 
laosL oagerly consulted by the Ministers when lie reached 
London. He had struck his flag on the evening of 
Aiiuuist 19th in grave anxiety as lo what his reception 
would be. In his own eyes ho had failed and been out- 
witted. He was soon reassured. His heroic dash to ssve 
the West Indies had reawakened all the old enthusiasm for 
the hero of the Nile and Copenhagen. At Portsmouth he 
had met an oyation, and by the time he reached London 
it was mirestrained adulation. So extravagant did it grow 
that the more sober apiiita felt called upon to protest. 
" Should the mad project of mvasion," wrote the editor of 
the NawU Chnmide, ** ever be attempted, the publie would 
feel additional security from Laving the hero of the Nile on 
our coaiit. But wo greatly lament that ill-judged and over- 
weening popularity which tends to make another ' demi-god * 
of Lord Nelson at the expense of all other officers in the 
service, many of whom possess equal merit, and equal 
abilities, and equal gallantry with the noble Admiral." ^ 

But nothing could stem the tide. People, city, and 
Ministers were all at one, and Nelson to his no small dis- 
eomfort found himself regarded as a magician, as though 
he were in possession of Drake's fabled mirror in which he 
oould see " aU the movements of the enemy's ships, all that 
passed m them, and oount their crews." On August 23rd, 
his first day in London, he saw both Castelreagh and Pitt, 
and found them " full of the enemy's fleet/* and expecting 
him to say where it was. " I am now set up for a con- 
jurer," he wrote next day to Keats of the Superb, his most 
trusted counsellor, who had como ashore with him; "and 
God knows they will very soon find I am far from bemg 
one. I was asked my opinion against my inclination, for if 
I make one wrong guess the ehsim will be broken." 
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Barliam alono held aloof. The two great seamen 
hardly knew one another, and to the First Lord's cold, 
hard-headed intellect there must have been somothiug 
antagonistic in Nelaon's fuU-ooloured genius. It is probable 
that» in common with many others, he regarded him as a 
poseur, whose vanity was wont to make the most of hia 
achievements, and whose impulsive nature — ^for so it seemed 
on the surface — ^was not to be relied on in a vital crima. 
The crucial question was, of course, whom should he entrust 
with the Mediterranean command. There the naval in- 
terest now centred with acute emphasis. Nelson with 
his rich experience was, of course, the natural choice ; but 
Barham clearly shared Nelson's own doubts as to whether 
his recent conduct had been as well considered as it might 
have boon, and the national hero was met on landing with 
a cold request to send up his Journal. Nelson in reply 
submitted that he did not know such a tiling was expected 
of a Commander-in-chief. But he had kept one for the 
two periods of his chaso, and this he sent up — and with 
quick effect. "Lord Barham/' we are told on the beat 
authority, "on receiving . • . Lord Kelson's Journals, per^ 
used the whole narrative with an attention which enabled 
that Minister to form a more complete idea of the Admiral's 
character; and Lord Barham afterwards liberally declared 
he had not before suflSciently appreciated such extraordinary 
talents. This opinion of the noble Admirurs late proceed- 
ings was immediately communicated to the Cabinet with 
an assurance from Lord Barham that an unl»ounded con- 
fidence ouq-ht to bo placed in Nelson, who was, above all 
others, the ofiicer to be employed on the station he had 
so ably watched, and whose political relations he had so 
thoroughly understood.** ^ 

> Oluke and M' Arthur, ii. 116. This copr of tiie Joanml is in the Record 
Offioe with its covering letter to Marsden, which ap[>oars never to have been 

printed. It is as follow?* : '* M*»rron, Auirust l^iv'. In answer tn vr»iir 

lelter of the 19th re<^uesu£i^, lUrectiou ui,ihe Lvidh Cummissioaczv oi lixe 
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From this moment he was treated franklj as the mftn 
of the hour — the embodiment of the policy of a bold 
ootmter-attack in the Mediterranean into which Pitt's war 
direction had ripened. Barham consulted him freely on the 
naval requirements, and this occupied the greater part of 
his time, and was fruitful, as we shall see, in new develop- 
ments. But to the Ministers his political knowledge was 
of equal Tslue. Our relations on the Continent were still 
in the greatest uncertainty. A week before Nelson landed, 
a King's Messenger had arrived from St. Petcrsbui^. In 
his last despatch Gower had led Pitt to e.Npoct an an- 
nouncement that the Russian treaty ha^i been ratitied. But 
now he could only toll that the Czar was still hanging back 
At St. Petersburg they had been pressing hira further on 
the question of Malta and the Maritime Code, but he had 
firmly refused even to discuss the points. The Minuter 
had then hinted at the prospect of mediation being re- 
sumed. Qower, however, was unmoved, and assured his 
Government that the treaty would probably be ratified in 
a few days without the mediation artida His hopes of 
Austria were still more sanguine. The Czar had been 
assured she had definitely decided to take action at once, 
so as not Lo leavo ihe choice of time to Napoleon, and it 
was said she had already concerted a plan of campaign 
with Russia. Under this arrangement, as communicated 
to Gowur. 5 5,000 Russians were to enter Galicia in the 
middle of August, and in two months they would be in 
line with an Austrian army on the frontier of Bavaria. It 
was calculated^and most unhappily calculated — that this 

Admiraltr, that I will tranamit joa a journal of mv proceeding for their 
lafonnation, I beg leave to aoqo^t yoa tbat never aavin^ been oaUed npon 

( r nnfU'rutanding it to be cnstomary) as Comtnandt'r-in-chicf to furnish th< ir 
Li^rikhips with a journal of mj proceeding*, none ba* been kept for tbat 
purpose, except for the different period* the fleet tinder my command wai in 
pursuit of the eoeniv. from the 19th of January 1805 till the 12th of March 
following, and from the 4th of April till tlie 20th instant, which I herewith 
Uamunit for the information of the Losds CommiiUiionerii of tht» Admiraltjr." 
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would enable them to anticipate Napoleon by twenty days. 
The Archduke Charles was to command the allied army 
without interference from Vienna * 

All this was well so far as it went, but there was no- 
thing jet on which Pitt could build securely. By the 
time, however, that Nelaon leaohed London the posi- 
tion had beeome more stable. Gtower, as he expected, had 
been able to announce the ratification of the treaty, and 
that oonoerted action was opening. The Russiaos were to 
commence their march through Austria on August 20th, 
and a force of 16,000 men for Stralsund was only awaiting 
transport. For its support llicy bogged that the Hanoverian 
troops ill England should be sent to join it, and that the 
British Government would hasten to come to terms with 
Sweden as to the amount of her subsidy* 

Clearly, then, the time for drastic action on the other 
flank of the French had come. But unfortunately the 
situation in Southern Italy was in the last degree precarious, 
and here Nelson's intimate knowledge was a godsend. The 
difficulty was that nothing was as yet known as to the 
arrangements Elliot had been able to make with the 
Russian Generals for co-operaldon wiih Craig. It was not 
even known whether Craig had reached Malta.' The last 
information from Elhot was that an cuvoy had arrived 
from Paris who, with ruthless brutality, was trying to brow- 
beat the Neapolitan court into a recognition of Napoleon's 
new title. At any moment they might give way, and Lacy, 
the BussiAn General, wanted to have his troops brought 

* Gower to Malgrave, Jnlj 21it and 22nd, reoeivad Ang;. ISIli: F, O, 
Mmtna, Printed by Holland Rofo, Third Coalition, pp. 188-93. 

* Gower to Mulgrave, JaljSlst (two despatches), received Aagiut 23rd; 

* It was not till Sept. 3rd that the Admiralty informed Ministers that 
Bickerton bad seen him as fnr lus Cape Bona with a fnir wind. — War Oftcr, I. 
712. On Aug. 1st, Elliot had written fully of his arrivai and the co-opeiuLioa 
of tli« Russians, but though he specially sent the letter to Home to be 
forwarded hv post overland » did not come to hand tiil ** S^t> 17tti at tyght." 
^Forcigu (y^Sce, Sicily, 25. 
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oyer from Corfu immediAtelj. He was urgently pressmg 
for Craig's eo-aperation» but not » word had been hoaxd 
from him.* 

It WM quite poeaible* therefore, th&t under Napoleon's 
▼iolent pressure the feeble resistance of Naples might 
break down, and Craig, even If he arrived in time, m^ht 

find the moment had come for a forcible and adverse 
occupiition of Messina to save Sicily from the wreck of 
the Neapolitan kingdom. Seeing how long Nelson had been 
pri ssing for troops to meet this very situation, he natur- 
ally became anxious to know how Craig's turco was to be 
used, but CiLstlereagh could not yet give him a definite 
answer. *' As the man said of the Parson," Nelson wrote to 
Ball, "he preached about doing good, and so Ministers 
talked of our troops doing good to the Common Cause." 
In the turbid mist that shrouded the situation Nelson 
dung to his old idea of securing Sardinia as the key of the 
difficulty. So long as he had that island for a base, he 
was sure he could place Sicily beyond Napoleon's reach.* 

He was listened to with respect, and indeed was even- 
tually furni.^hud with means to lLc amount of £4.0,0 0 0 for 
the organisation of the Sardinian forces in case of need. 
The point just then received new emphasis. On September 
1st came another despatch from Gower, saying th:it Austria 
had authorised a plenipotentiary to sign her adhesion to the 
Coalition, but she was making all kinds of difficulties over 
details. With her appetite for Northern Italy unassuaged, 
she made special objection to the restoration of the King 
of Sardinia as a term of the ultimate settlement of Europe. 
She also wished, in spite of the recent Russian experience, 
to tiy mediation as a means to her end before committing 

' Elliot to Hii]giav0, Jolj 9th ud IStb, iMtivad Avgott Uth and SSDd: 

f, 0, Sicily, 25. 

* Nelton to Pitt, 6 a.m., Ang. 2!ith, and Hun« to Lord Minto, Aug. 81«t: 
NicuUs, vii. 20, 26. Castlereagb to Nelson, Sept. — : CattUrtagh's LetUrt^md 
iTtofwIdbef , Sad seriM, i. 8S. Melioa to SaU, Sept. SOIb : liicoUs, f ii. 6& 
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herself to actual hostilities ; but nevertheless she expected 
Pitt to commence paying her subsidy at once. Naturally 
Gower had refused, and he now warned Mulgrave that the 
character of the Austrian Court was so weak and vacillating 
that, unless she could be forced to commit herself during 
a momentary fit of vigour, she was not to be trusted. 
The mOitaiy arrangements she proposed were equally un< 
satia&otoiy. She intended, of course, to use her main army 
in Northern Italy, and she was demanding that Craig's force 
should march with Lac/s Russians to join it. The proposal 
was out of the question. It would destroy the value which 
the expedition derived from its amphibious nature — the 
only real value it had — and would jeopardise Sicily. Gower 
again had refused.^ 

In the same bag with this despatch was a second giving 
details of the intended movements of the Russians for the 
coercion of Prussia and their requirements in Northern 
Europe. " I am to press," wrote Gower, " the advantage to 
th^ cause which would be derived by a demonstration on 
the English coast, and that a collection of transports in the 
Downs and the movement of troops upon the shore would 
not fail to add considerably to the embarrassments of 
Bonaparte." They farther hoped that when operations 
b^an a British force would appear in the Elbe and land.* 

These measures did not appeal to Pitt. The hour for 
them had not yet struck, and he was not to be drawn into 
ventures beyond the force at his disposal or beyond what 
the precarious situation warranted — and the situation was 
obviously precarious. Indeed, the whole plan of action had 
a half-hearted ring about it that was not to his mind. It 
was the work of a joint council of war upon which the 
Austrian representative was General Mack. High as was 

^ Gower to Mnl^mve, Ang. 14th, no«if«d Sept. 1st: F» 0. Fordgf^^tStU 
Holland Rose, Third OxdUion, p. 197. 

• Samt to Mme, Augmt lUSi: F, 0. Bumdot 6^ BaoeiTed S«pfeamber life. 
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bis reputation as an administrative soldier, he was not a 
man to inapiie confidence, and the suggested dispositions 
savoured strongly of his hand« Pitt, therefore, had no 
hesitation in supporting the attitude Gower had taken up. 
" The proposals and plan of operations," wrote Mulgrave in 
his reply, " present rather the laboured detMls of obstacles 
to any attempt at opening a campaign against the French 
than a systi m of active and vigurous opurations.** As to 
the special Russian demands, he was to say that England 
was ready to subsidise ovorybody, but that it was useless to 
send any force to the Elbe and Wescr to co-operate with 
the Swedes and Russians until the main operations had 
deyeloped This, of course, was strictly in aoooidanoe with 
the principles on which alone such expeditions could 
matenally afieot a Continental campaign*^ 

To what extent Nelson was consulted on the main 
scheme of the great Coalition Is uncertain. But one con- 
tribution he made to it is very noteworthy. He had known 
Mack when in 1798 that admired officer had been sent 
down to command the NeapoUtan army, and he was con- 
vinced nothing good could come of operations committed 
to his charge. Though not consulted by the Guvennnont 
in the matter, he did his best to warn them through his 
old friend the Duke of Clarence, and that in no measured 
terms. " If your Boyal Highness," he is recorded to have 
said, "has any communication with Qovernment, let not 
Gteneral Mack be employed for I know him to be a rascal, 
a scoundrel, and a coward." ^ It is probable that his deep 
interest in foreign politics led him to make other sug* 
gestions. " No Minister,*' wrote his devoted chaplain, ** ever 

' llalt^rave to Oower, Septomber 3rd : F. 0. Fbrviffn, 5S. 

• n^rVr and M'Arthur, il 117. NpIpoo's opinion must not, of conrse, he 
taken too seriously. Mack was a luau who bad riitea from the nmks, but 
wh«th«r bT Ills abiUty or, Uk« Ralegh, by *'his bold and p]aiiiiibl« k^ngne,'* 
opliiinns 'lifTerod. The Britinh War Ofioo faftlltind tO bolUvt ia Uo, 
NaDoifion sflsardfld him aa a rharlatan 
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better understood the tone of the times he lived in." Tnie, 
he himself says he was so short a time in England, and not 
more thaa foar times in London, that he could hardly talk 
of anything seriously but naval affairs.^ Still, his oon- 
temporaiy biographers assert that " he visited yarious depart- 
ments and showed Ministers the dangers, to which they 
were paiticularly exposed in the Mediterranean, the errors 
that had too loi^ been persisted in, and the events and 
changes that might be expected to take place in Europe 
from the prcvaiUng aspect of its political hurizon." * The 
statement is confirmed by WellingLon's well-known account 
of their dramatic meeting in Castlerea<^'h'8 ante -room, when 
the " Sepoy General " came to report himself on his safe 
return, and Nelson was waiting to take his leaTe. At tirst 
impressed adversely, like fiarham, with his egotistic conversa- 
tion, " so vain and so silly as to surprise and almost disgust 
me^" he changed his opinion when Nelson found out who he 
was. '* Then," said the Duke, he talked of the state of the 
country and of the aspect and probabilities of affairs on the 
Continent with a good sense and a knowledge of subjects 
both at home and abroad, that surprised me equally. • • • 
In fact, he talked like an officer and a statesman." * 

It would bo \v<)rth much to know what were the ideas of 
Nelson's that so dcuply impressed the great soldier — to know 
whether perchance they discussed the policy Pitt even then 
had in mind and which Wellington brousrht to so full a 
fruition. The idea of pressing Napoleon from the sea at 
his weakest point was at least an old and favourite one with 
the AdmiiaL Years before he had discussed it with another 
famous soldier of the Revolution. Dumouriez was then in 
exile at Acton, finding relief for the disappointment of his 
marred oaceer in advismg the British Government on the 

< To Sir A. BalU Sept. 30th. NioolM, Tit 6ft. 

■ rifirke and M'Arf Imr, iL 117. 
' Croker, IHary, u. I^J. 
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defoDce of England. He had just presented them with the 
last of his elaborate appreciations, and now seeing in Nelson 
the embodiment of hia own and Pitt's policy of counter- 
attack in the Meditemnean, the n^Ieetod General found 
new hope of measuring swords at last with the man who 
had supplanted him. "My constant desiies are to 00- 
operate with you in Italy/' he wrote. ** AH my hopes at 
the very point of the Continental war are in your counsels 
to your Ministry to provide me with a foreign army of 
Italians or Austrians lo aLtack Lho upstart Corsican through 
the centre of Italy," He had already submitttd a plan to 
Vienna. " And if," he continued, ** I receive the command 
of the diversion, we will realise together the projects we 
formed at our first meeting in Hamburg, agaiiist the bar- 
barian usurpator whom we equally abhor." ^ 

It was with his mind filled with these preoccupations 
that Nelson had been trying to enjoy his rest down at 
Meiton. From his first interview with Pitt he seems to 
have undetstood that he might be called on at any moment 
to resume his command.* But till Villeneuve's fleet was 
located and the situation cleared he could only wait, 
holding himself ready for the summons at any moment 
Both lie and his friends know it must come. Lord Hood 
told him on August 2Gth he felt sure Villencuve had gono 
to the Mediterranean or Cadiz, and that he Avould certainly 
have to go to sea again.' The naval tpusion of that last 
week in August was as high as the political. Alert for the 
great summons, Nelson would accept no invitations. In 

> Rom and Broadley j Dumowfieg and the Defence of England, p. 453, Sept. 
11th, citing Add. }fSS , 34931. f. lUO ; ami Jbid., p. 207, for his letter to 
Nelson of April 20, IbOl : *' if you have charge of the Mediterranean 8ea 
we can together deliver Italy and France of the democratic tyranny." Two 
other lettei* are AU., pp. 210. For his appreoiKtion. written after he 
knew Villenenve was at Coruna and on the falM aappoailioa that Caider 
would blockade him there, see Jind., ch, xiii. 

* Neleoii toKeete, Angaat 24th: Postscript, *' Yon see bj mj writing tmckim 
that I am not yet moantM M OommaDder-in^hief '* : MioolM> viL IS* 

• Add, MiiS,, Sim 
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refdsing one on the 29 th he says, " Every ship, even the 

Victory, m ordered out, for there is an entire ignorance 
whether the Ftrrol fleet is coming to the northward, gone 
to the Meditcrraiiean, or cruising for our valuable homeward- 
bound fleet"; and again the same day, expressing the same 
doubts, he says, "My time and movements must depend 
upon Buonaparte, We are at present ignorant of his 
intentions." ^ 

It waB four days later that Blackwood in the grey dawn 
broke in upon him with the glorious news. Nelson im* 
mediately followed him to London, and found all excite- 
ment at the release of the Btiain. ** Thank God 1 Thank 
God 1" wiote the veteran Lord Badstock, '* a thousand thou- 
sand times that these Jack o' Lanterns m onoe more safely 
housed without having done that mischief which was 
justly dieadcd. Thu papuiii tell us yuu will shorLly be 
after them."* 

That his liour had come he took as a matter of course. 
It was the call for which he had been waiting^. The first 
order that left the Admiralty after Blackwood's chaise had 
rattled down Whitehall was one to stop the Vietory — ^pro- 
bably it was Nelson's first request.' The next was to 
Comwallis cancelling the directions he had received to send 
Cotton to replace Calder in command of the southern half 
of his fleet Then a day passed in which there is nothing 
but one of the cruel orders that tell so harshly the strain 
of the crisis. Men were lacking for the ships that were to 
reinforce Nelson, and all station commanders received 
directions to press seamen from the homeward-bound con- 
voys. Tho next day is silence, and well it might be; for 
it so happened that the day on which Bkckwood reached 

• On AngMl S9th fh«ro tea matitoofdmliig tli« Tkkrif to ]oia OonnmUis 

the uioinent h]w is ready to siail. and to taU NellOB thtt li HO lODgOT tudar 
lait command : Admtraity Minutu, 154. 

• AdmiTHl Lord Radstock to Neboo, Septembor 3itl : Add* JC&ft, 3493L 

• Admiratig Mimkit 154, Bopt. Snd. 
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the Admiralty with the longed-for aewa, was also the day 
on which came in the first reports that the Boulogne 
camp was breaking up. The reyolotion in the campaign 
had come about — an entirely new phase had begun, and 
all day Barham was at work upon a remarkable series of 
orders to meet it. On the morrow they were complete.* 
Their purport must be dealt with later. Suffice it now 
to say that when Nelson's were put into his hands he 
fonnd them of a nature which fully confirms what wo are 
told of £arbani s convorsion. " In confidence in his zeal 
and ability," the old Mediterranean station was to be 
restored as far west as St. Vincent, and placed in his hands 
with full liberty to distribute his squadron as he pleased. 
He was giyen in fact a free hand, subject only to two pro- 
visoes. He was to prevent the enemy from putting to sea^ 
and he was to protect the Mediterranean convoys.* 

Of the military operations it was still impossible to say 
anything definitely. But the prospect was brighter. The 
Admiralty's news that Bickerton had seen Craig's expediLiou 
safely as far as Cape Bona had come opportunely to hand 
the day after Blackwood's arrival. On SepLeiaber r ih were 
received two despatches from Sir Arthur Paget, our 
ambassador at Vienna. The tirst was filled with despair 
at Austria's insisting on a preliminary attempt at media- 
ticii> but the second announced that the Austrian Foreign 

• This day, Sept. 4th, must have been one of thf» heaviest known to the 
Admiralty. There were then seven '* Senior Clerks'' ( t:8O0-iC360) and seventeen 
** Junior Clerlw*' <£2SO-£90) to deal with the rooUiieof (be enormous number 
of shii -i in f^nmTuission ; anr! only four days before thcv had memorialised for 
an increase of salary (A/tnu^ej, i&4» Ang. SK^th). In Jaly Barham bad made an 
•Itenpt to rednce this paper work 1^ inning printed fomw for retvming 
"Dispositions" and for acknowled^rinp' orders and letters. The latter liad 
three columns : (1) The date, (2) Subject of the letter, (3) Kesuit, i.e. the 
•otion that had been or would be taken on it. For examples, see In-UUert^ 
662, August 2ud and 4th 

* (hit-UtU rs, Sept. 4th. On the Ctb Marwlen the Secretary informed 
him they were ready and requested Ltui to call for them.— .4cW. MSS.t 34931. 
For Barhun'H Memo, to Pitt on the wlu*le naval situation, and Us lettflTtO 
VtiMm wplainiag hift XiuioUon^ Me AppoKliz O,f0f<i pi. 681. 

X 
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Minister, Coboazl, had just informed him that he had 
couched his demands to Napoleon in such a way that war 
was ineyitable.^ In the same hour, too, there was a despatch 
from Elliot. The Queen, he said, was prostrate at the 
insolence with which the French enyoy had delivered 
Napoleon's harsh ultimatum. The end seemed at hand, and 
the Russians, impatient for action, were growing suspicious 
at hearing nothing from Craig. Still there was hopa The 
attitude of Austria had prevented any reinforcement of St. 
Cyr, and Elliot himself had been doing Ids best to allay the 
impatience of the Ilus.sians by putting them in communica- 
tion with Captain Sotheron of the Excdknt, the senior 
British naval officer on the station.^ 

Immediate action was now taken. The crisis was 
clearly acute. There could be no doubt that Craig had 
reached Malta^ and by this time would be in communi- 
cation with Lacy ; and on the morrow the Admiralty was 
requested to order all transports at Gibraltar to proceed to 
Malta forthwith.' 

On the same day, moreoyer, full confirmation was 
receiyed of the reported abandonment of the inyasion. 
The cutter, CowrUrt had just cut out of Tr^port a French 
schooner which had left Boulogne on the 2nd. Her 
skipper asserted that the flotilla there wai> being dismantled, 
and that the troops had marched oflf into the country six days 
before, " because of a new war with Russia." Napoleon, he 
said, was still at Boulogne when he sailed, but was expected 
to leave in a day or iwo. The Treport division of the flotilla 
was also found to be lauding its stores and ammunition.^ 

* Paget to Malgrave, AngoBt 10 and 17, receired September 6th (al 
night) : P. O. Aut^ria, 74. 

' Eli: t tr Mul grave, July 23rd, MoeiTed September 6th (at night) : F, (K 

SicUy. Printed in Anriol, ii 368. 

* Admimitif In-Uiten {Seeretary of St/ii^), 4199, September tfth. 

* Admiralty In letters, ."52, Seiitembnr 5th. Srnt to the War Office next 
day. — W. 0 (i.), 712. It is worth noting that at this time every scrap of naval 
intelligence was forwarded daily to the War Office as soon as it came ia. 
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By this time, therefore, it was obvious that lieiiceforth 
the head a&d front of British action was in the Mediter- 
ranean area, and that Nelson was the central figure. Flat- 
tering as was the position, ho regarded it without enthusiaBm. 
**! hope" he vrote to his Mend Davidson on the 6th, "my 
absenee will not be long, and that I shall soon meet the 
oombined fleets with a force sufficient to do the job well; 
for half a victoiy would but half content me. But I do not 
believe the Admiralty can give me a force within fifteen or 
hixiocn sail of the line of the enemy. . . . But I will do my 
best, and I hope God Almighty will go with me. I have 
much to lose. but little to gain: and I go because it is right, 
and I will serve the country faithfully." He had had 
scarcely more than a week's real rest to restore the long 
strain upon his shattered constitution, and the situation 
before him was one of the utmost difficulty. It was not 
so much a question of how to defeat the enemy — of that he 
had little doubt— it was how to entice or force them to a 
dedsive action. Unless this could be done, the only 
prospect before him was another long winter blockade. 

This problem was now his main pre-ocoupation. In his 
last intenriew with Castlereagh, after his meeting with 
Wellesley, the advisability of using a military force for 
the purpose of forcing Villencuvc's hand had l>oen dis- 
cussed. Whether the suggestion came from Nclsun, or 
the War Minister, or possibly from Wellesley, is not clear. 
Castlereagh implies that Nelson was in favour of it. and says 
distinctly that the Admiral only refrained from pressing for 
military assistance because he regarded the season as too 
far advanced for the operation to be undertaken that year.^ 

The fairest promise of bringing the enemy to action by 
naval means alone lay in the iniEeriority of the force which 

' Castler^b to Nel«on : Letten and Dttpatehet, 2nd series, toI. L p. 124. 
This letter wat wiittMi the daj before Um imwi of Hdioii't death leaohed 
Londao. 
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would be at bin disposal at least for some time. But here 

lay also his chief trouble ; for an action with inferior force 
could hardly prove decisive, and it was a decisive action 
that would be expected. To this alternative, however, he 
reconciled himself. His general plan was to conceal as far 
as possible the amount of his force in hopes of tempting 
Yilleneuve to commit himself to an attack. All day on 
September 11th he was at the Admiralty issuing orders as 
Commander-in-chief. On the 12th be took leave of Pitt 
and Gastlereagb, and on the monow» after a day at Merton, 
be set out at nigbt for Spitbead. The enthudasm of bis 
zeception at Fortsmoutb next morning did sometbmg to lift 
tbe weight of anxiety that oppressed bim. Early in tbe 
morning he went off to the Victory and rehoisted his flag. 
Two of the Ministers, Canning and liose, accompanied him 
to see hira off.^ They dined on board, and then Nelson 
made the si;jnal to weigh, little dreaming that, as he began 
to face his almost hopeless task, Napoleon in the self-same 
bour was issuing, in untaught disregard of his enemy, tbe 
veiy order be prayed for — the order which would soIyo 
tbe insoluble and deHver Yilleneuve into his bands. 

Yet so it was — as tbougb Fate bad willed that no touch 
should be wanting to tbe dramatic intendty of tbe campaign 
as it pressed to its catastcopba It was on August 30tb, 
amidst the littered wastes where tbe Ooean eamp bad been, 
that the Emperor signed the decree demobilising the 
Flotilla. The following day, with his eye on the British 
army, he was busy arrauging for its defence against a 
descent from tlie sea. It was at this timtj he must have 
received from Villoncnyo the despatches which told of his 
return to Cadiz; for on September Ist Decres, on Napoleon's 
instructions, was sending bim fi:esh orders to meet tbe 
changed aspect of tbe campaign. " With those tbirty-six 

^ Oanoing was at this time Treasurer of tbe Nayy, and Boae Yioe-Freaident 
of tbe Board ttf Tiadfl and Joint Paymaster-OenaaL 
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of the lino," the Minister wrote, " his Majesty's will is that 
his flag and that of his allies command tho wh ole of the 
Andalusian coasts and the Straits because he regards it as 
impossible that the enemy can confront you th' r • with an 
equal force. It is said at this moment that England is 
preparing a convoy and some sort of expedition which is 
presumed to be destined for the Mediterranean. His 
Majesty's will is that you should take all fitting pre- 
cautions to get ▼aming of the approach of this expedition 
and to destroy it." * 

It would seem that fresh news must just have oome 
in about Baird's expedition at Cork and diat it increased 
Napoleon's annoyance. Still he did not anticipate that 
it would load to auy serious uaval developments, nor wiis 
a fleet action any longer in his mind. While Decr^s 
was penning tho new orders for Villcneuve, Napoleon 
himself was sketching out a fresh plan of operation for 
his naval force, by which it was to be broken up into a 
number of cruising squadrons and devoted to commerce 
destruction. Besides three cruiser squadrons it was his 
intention to establish no less than seren others from 
his battle force— three from the £rest fleet, and four 
from Cadiz, employing thirty of the line and eleven 
frigates.* 

With this unsatisfactory project in has mind he set out 
next day for Paris, brooding over the blow his prestige had 
suffered from his ignominious failure to invade, and over 

the tremendous campaign he had to face in order to recover 
it — and us he brooded his anger burned hotter and hotter 
against Villcneuve. It was in these days that he finally 
persuaded himself that the whole fiasco was due to Villc- 
neuve and to Villcneuve alone; and on the 13th, as Nelson 
was passing his last quiet hours at Merton, he sat down to 

> Desbri&re, iv. 823, and &ee atde, p, 30^. 

* NftpolMfli (o Doerit, Stplmber 1ft: 09rrt^9ndmo$t xL 110 
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concoct his famous Legend of the Invauon— a legend which 
to this day has lost little of its vitality. 

" I meant^" he wrote, " to conoeatxate forty or fifty ships 
of the line in the port of Martinique Ivy oomblned operations 
firom Toulon, CacUz» Ferrol, and Brest [yet it had never 
been his idea that the Ferrol squadron should go there] ; 
to bring them back suddenly on Boulogne ; to make myself 
master of the sea for a fortnight [it had always varied before 
from a few hours to four days], to hLivu 15 0,000 men aud 
10,000 liurscs encamped on this coaiit jjet he had never 
had two-thirds of that strength] ; and immediately on the 
signal of my fleet's approach to land in England and seize 
London and the Tiiam s. This project failed to succeed* 
If Admiral Yilleneuve instead of entering Ferrol [which he 
never did] had merely called out the Spanish squadron 
[it was Franco-Spanish and could not have got out sooner 
for the wind] and had sailed for Brest to join with Admiral 
Ganteaume, my army would have landed and it would have 
been all over with England." And yet he knew full wel]» 
if Villeneuve's stores had permitted him to do so, he would 
have fallen uito the midst of the overpowering concentration 
that awaited him off Brest. So he goes on to try to explain 
away his original mistake in believing the opor;ition feasible 
with the armed flotilla alone. It was absolutely useless, he 
says, but if he had coll jc ted ordinary unarmed transports 
the English would at once have penetrated his design of 
bringing his massed fleets into the Channel. The costly 
creation and armament of the flotilla was solely intended to 
deceive them as to the direction from which the real danger 
was coming and it was successful "The enemy were 
duped" he says with heroic efi&ontery. '*They thought 
I meant to pass by main force with the pure militaa7 
strength of the flotilla. The idea of my real project 
never dawned on them." The unbluahing misrepresenta- 
tion of what he knew to be the £Mts almost takes away 
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the breath. But that a man of Napoleon's imagination 
should have penned such a doooment is less astovmding 

than that it should ever hare beon taken seriously. It 
obviously rclkcUs iioLhing but anxiety for his sliaLlered 
prestige, and was simply a political manifesto designed 
t^ save his face, in which his freed nm with the facts of 
the case was only bounded by his genius for gauging the 
limits of popular credulity.^ 

The anxiety under which he invented his great fable is 
clear to see in the next document which came &om his pen. 
To add to his trouble it would seem that further informs* 
tion had just reached him from Italy of the danger that 
threatened the right flank of his Tsst movement. His 
scheme for a irorld-wide campaign against BriUsh com* 
merce was suddenly laid aside, and the following day fresh 
orrlers went off to Villeneuve, which gave the Combined 
riccL a new and pressing funcliuD. So immediate wai> iLo 
necessity for bold and prompt action that he would not 
even permit Decr^ to tell the unhappy Admiral what 
ho thought of him. With one more appeal to his couraire 
and audacity, he told him not to wait for six months 
stores, as he had been enjoined in the last orders, but 
to be content with two, and get to sea at once to save 
the situation. " Having xesolyed," he said, still holding 
back from admitting he wss on his defence — " haying re- 
solved to make a powerful diyendon by duecting into the 
Mediterranean our naval forces concentrated at the port of 

' For the Titality of the Ir^irend, see Captain Gabriel Darrien's La Ouerrt 
•nr Mer, 1907, pp. 63 et trq. Writinp seven years after the publication of the 
French StafT Historj, the rrofe»fcoru£ Strategy cau bL:!! quuic Liie pajMjr and 
my, " It is a Hpecimen of magDlfioent ttTate^y ; its principle? ave Impeccable 
and the plan in its grandiose proportions could and fsbouli have saco<peded.'* 
Ue accepts in their entirety Naixtleon's travesty of the facts and his climina* 
tioii of tA« mieiDj ; treat* Barliam't diaporitiona as natters of pure chance ; 
and then, as his better judgment and confipicunn?! know It dtre of hi« profession 
ro assert themaelves, he proceeds to show that the whole plan was based en 
Um Smpcorot'i pfofoiiiid ignorueo «l the tl«ni«iit« of BMal wfkrtb "ad bad 

so OhMMTt of tHOOSOl* 
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Cadiz, combined with those of his Catholic Majesty, we 
would have you know that our intention is that, imme- 
diately on receipt of these presents, you will seize the first 
favourable opportunity of sailing with the Combined Fleet 
and proceeding into that sea. . . . You will first make for 
Cartagena to join the Spanish squadron which is in that 
porti you will then proceed to Naples and disembark on 
some point of the coast the troops you carry on board to 
join the army under the orders of General St. Cyr. If you 
find at Naples any English or Russian ships of war, you will 
seiie them. The fleet under your oommaad wiU remain off 
the Neapolitan shores so long as you may judge necessaiy 
to do the utmost harm to the enemy, and to intercept 
an expedition whioh they intend to send from Malta. Our 
intention is that wherever you meet the enemy in inferior 
force you will attack them without hesitation and obtain 
a decision against them. It will not escape you that the 
success of these operations depends essentially on the 
promptness of your leaving Cadiz."* 

It is in this apprehension for St. Cyr and particularly 
in the threat from Malta, that we get the key of the rest of 
the campaign, and how it was that Pitt, by his little expedi- 
tion, forced Napoleon to sacrifice his fleet to Nelson. On 
the following day the Emperor wrote again to Decr^ ex- 
plaining, without disguise, that the primary object of the 
new orders was to deal with Craig's expedition and prevent 
any further action of the same kind in the Mediterranean. 
So absolutely essential did he regard the movement that a 
day's reflection had convinced him that he could not risk leav- 
ing its execution to Villeneuve's nerveless hands. He must 
be superseded by a more vigorous oiiictr. Admiral Rosily, 
who had been originally intended to replace Missiessy, was 
the man he chose, and Decr^s was told he was to order him 

* Napolfldn to yiUenwve, SU Gloud, 8ept. 14tb: Chrretpondancet 3d. 
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to set out for Cadiz forthwith and take over the oommand 
if the fleet had not put to aea.^ 

So the old device which Pitt had inherited from his 
father worked the miraoie — by sheer foroe of stxategioal law 
and by no elearly expressed intention. Nelson at least never 
alludes to the possibility of its proving a solution of his 
diffiouUy» and as Bosily's orders were being written — and 
it was these that eventually did the work — he was clearing 
tlio Liiaiiiiol with Blackwood and two uf iho line that had 
joined from I^ly mouth, all uucou.sciuus that his arch-enemy 
waii stretching out to him the crown of his career. 

* To DmrU, September 15tb, and Boiily'a loitraotiona, Bt/gUmUK IVht 
O brrg yo w rfgiw , xL S04 and S17* 
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ISECUKING THE COMMUJSiCATIOJSS 

All's well that ends well ; but the strain which had pre- 
vailed at the British Admiralty until Villcneuve had been 
located and safely housed had driven home certain 1( ssuns. 
It wns clear that the eiistinET cruiser system was far too 
loose and unscientific to ensure such an effective command 
of European waters as Pitt's intended operations demanded. 
Barham at all events set himself, in oonoert with Nel8on» to 
oiganiae his oruiser oontrol on aotindor lines for the rest of 
the campaign. Dnuy» who *t CSork had been diieoUng the 
most important squadron both for inteUigenee and com- 
merce protection, had shown little grasp of his fmictions, 
and was constantly being found fault with by the Admiralty. 
And as for the captains, the leading idea with many of them 
was that when sanL off on detached service they were to 
eiijoy the hixury of "a cruise" with a chance of distinction 
and prize money. The freedom in which they sometiuiea 
indulged themselves w is outrageous, and the whole system 
cried out for severe restraint and organisation.^ 

Circumstances were favourable for an improvement 
The release of the strain on Keith's squadron caused by the 
abandonment of the invasion set a good many cruisers at 
liberty, while at the same time a new means of increasing 

' Sre cjpprially the case (»f the C^rb^mt. After MisMessy's escafM frCND 
lioobefort she was aeni from baa mares* a squad rou, oo Jfarcb 27tb, to onilM 
atxmt Ifadelfm f«>r m month aod to fotiini immodfately. She not ooroo 

back till July 15th, and Sauma u rt 7 was directed to expre-.'' to I . i ii tain *' the 
liigb <iii^)|)robaUoo ot Admiralty. '—/i»4c«(cr«, 223; Smt Qnkrt, 1369. 
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the power of communioatioii was miUble. With the latter 
there can be no doubt Nelson had a good deal to do. Banow 
relates that in the moming of the Admiral's last day in 
London, he was at the Admiralty inquiring eamestlj about a 

cjodo of signals just then improved and enlaiged. *' I assured 
him," he writes, ' thvy were nil but ready: that ho should 
not bo disappointed, and that I would luke care they were 
at Portsmouth the following morning." But even so, Nelsua 
could not rest. He looked in again in the evening, the last 
thing before leaving for Mertoa. Barrow was staying late 
on purpose to see them off. ** I pledged mjself/' he says, 
*'not to leave the office till a messenger was despatched 
with the signals, should the post haTO departed, and that 
he might rely on their being at Portsmouth the following 
morning. Chi this he shook hands with me . . . and he 
departed apparently more than usually oheerful** 

What Nelson was so anxious to have was the funous' 
eode which he was soon to immortalise, entitled Telegraphic 
Signals or Marine Vocabulary, iho recent mvontion of Sir 
Home Pophara. As yet it had not been fully adopted 
into the service, but at the outbreak of the war in 1803, 
it had been so far recognised £ls to be issnod to ships of 
the line.^ Apparently it had been issued to Keith's cruiser 
squadron, where the inventor had been using it with great 
sueoess. Under Popham's direction indeed it proved so 
great a oonTenience* especiallj in bad weather when per- 

^ Nelson hadoeriAioly uMd it to commuuicate wiUi hia battleship captains 
(see t.g hit letter to Hargood, Aug. 5th : Nicolas, 8). In saying the code 
bad jusi Seen imprnrd and enlarertMl Barrow's mrrr.nrv mn-t havr rirrrivrd 
him. AcouMing to the Introduction and successive Vvelmom to the work, the 
Srsi •ditioQ w«« privately printed in 1800^ and was used hj Popham fn the 
Baltic prinMpall/ for communicating: between bis ship, tho Pomnnj 0. off 
Copenbagen, and Admiral Dickson at Kbinore. Later on be used it m the 
Red Sea, and bj tbe encouragement of Lord Spencer, tben First Lord, be 
prepared a new edition wben bu came borne, adaing two new putf. Part I. 
(t(t#' old edition) had about 1000 words ; Part 11. added inon», and Part 
111. a nnmbtT of 8cntenccs and phrases. This edition wna lo quarto, and 
iHoad in 1803. Up till 1809 tben mm tevanl npriats in m obcnpcr ootero 
lonB, hoi BO ndditioai « ohnofw w«ra mada 
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801U1I communication was impossible, that its value could 
no longer be doubted. Accordingly, during the time Nelson 

was being consulted by Barbam, it was decided, apparently 

in some hasto, that every ship should have a copy, and 
the decision seems closely related to the new system of 
cruising. 

This system was based on tho modern idea of cruiser 
lines. Tho most important one was to be established by 
the Irish Admiral, to extend from Cape Clear to Fini»> 
terre. The order was one of those forwarded in those 
famous days of hard work that followed Blackwood's arrival 
and brought Nelson in hot haste up to London. Lord 
(Gardner, whose sick-leave had expired, and who was about 
to relieve Drury at Cork, was informed that his frigates were 
to cruise in a line between Cape Clear and Finisterre, in 
order to keep up as direct a oommunioation as pos- 
sible with the other stations, and for the protection of the 
trade and the annoyance of the enemy. And in case of 
falling in with any squadrons of the enemy they wore not 
to quit them for the purpose of giving information imtil 
they should have followed them so f;ir on their course as to 
be certain of their destination. Then they were to make 
the best of their way to the Admiral to whom in their 
judgment the intelligence was most material^ 

Three ixigates were all that could be spared for the 
purpose at the moment, but Gomwallis was directed to 
keep one of his own cruisers permanently off Finisterre 
to complete the Une, and all his other ten frigates, which 
be kept normally to the westward, reinforced it as required. 
At no time, however, wore enough vessels employed in the 
service to constitute a cruiser line in the modem beni>e.^ 

> Ottdner to Admizal^, Sepl. 9th: MeUen, 620. He says the ordtn 
ir«re dated 8«iit. ftth. In Banum P^ptn, lit 210, k a oiaft of thflm 
nndated. 

* OotnwalIiB» Ift dioold be said, did not recognise anything peonlterlj new 
la the ■moaeiDentiaad perhape a Uttia r tu nt ed the xefleotion oahltiunul 
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It was rather a pat rol line to secure a proper distribution of 
cruisers for covering the ground iis eftectively as possible. 

Boyond Finisterre the line was to bo continued down 
to St. Vincent, so as to connect Cornwallis's command 
with Nelsons, and this extension was undoubtedly the 
suggestion of Nelson himself. He had been consulted on 
the question by Barham soon after his arrival in London, 
and had reduced his opinion to writing in the following 
letter:— 

AlAKMABLB.' Awgt. 29A. im. 

** My dear Lord, — With great deference I venture by 

Your Lordship'b desire to state my opinion of the neces- 
sity of a constant succession of frigates and fast sailing 
sloops being employed for the protection of our Com- 
merce and the destruction of the Enemy's numerous 
privateers on the Coast of Portugal, from off Cape 
Ortugal to St. Ubes, many of them small, lurking under 
the Bayonne Islands and the Burlings. Ships on this 
service would not only prevent the depredations of the 
Privateers but be in the way to watoh any Squadron of the 
Enemy should they pass on their track. A frigate belonging 
to the Mediterranean Fleet must always be off Cape St 
Vincent, Therefore intelligence will be quickly conveyed and 
the Enemy I think never again lost sight of. I was happy 
to hear from good Mr. Thompson that Your Lordship had 
thought of extending frigates as much as possible from 
Cape Finisterre to Ireland. This will effectually protect our 
Corameroe and in every way greatly smnoy the Enemy. — ^I 
am ever, my dear Lord, your most faithful Servant, 

"NsLSON & Bbont^"' 

metbodfl. Id owning a copy of the Irish Station order, together with his 

qnota of Pfipliam's Signal Books, says: "The instructions conteinfrl in 
the order are uearlj the same as bave geaeraily been given. 1 can therefore 
Galj guess why the copy of the order was sent to me.** — ^To the Admbalty, 
Sept. 28th : In Utters, 129, and s( <; pori, Appendix G, "Cruiser Lines," p. 522. 

^ This important letter has hitherto been unpublished. It was presented 
to thti Britannia R.N. College, Dartmouth, on Trafalgar Day, 1907, by Mrs. 
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Nelson's views were adopted, and a special squadron 
was deyoted to the serrioe. It was to consist of four sail, 
and was entrusted to Captain Lobb, who had been Popham'a 







0 


f 



command of Baird's escort with a broad pennant This was 

the first squadron to be got off. An order for Lobb to 
rccoivL; the noccsiiarj nuiubor of Popham's signal books was 
made on Sept. Srd and his instructions were sign^ the next 
day. They directed him to keep frequent communication 
between St. Vincent and Finistcrre, with a view to making 
known intelligence of the enemy's fleets immediately to the 
Admirals at Ushant, Ferrol, or Cadii^ " or to any other line 
of cruisers which from time to time you may be acquainted 
with." If he failed to get touch with any such line the ship 
entrusted with the tnt^ligence was to make as directly aa 
possible for one of the Admirals* and Lobb was to be careful 
to keep in constant commtmication with Lisbon.^ 

With these orders he receiTcd a letter ooTcring his 
copies of the Signal Book. It explained that their lord- 
ships were of opinion that it might be used to advantage in 
communicating between ships at sea. He was to keep one 
copy biiiiself and give the rest to his captains. On the 9th 
fifty copies were ordered to be put on boanl t liu Victory with 
a simiiur letter to Nelson. The same day Drury received 
twenty-fiye copies* and two days later fifty were ordered for 
ComwalLis.' 

Coming aa it did together with the establishment of 
cruiser lines, the issue of the telegraph code to cruisers 
reveak a distinct advance towards more scientific systems 

8oartb (of BearHted, K#!nt). Tbompson wa« the First Lord's Private Recrefary. 
Vor the diplomatic difficulties in the way of using Portuguese FortH aa bases 
for Lobb's squadroii see BurfaAm to UalgrsTe, BairiM Paper*, iii. aiO. Aug. 16. 
' Ott<-^tt«n (AiDrrt Mm), 1184. For his worUng of tli« line ms OyftiM 

UlUri, 2075. 

' Drury to Admiralty: In-UUer$, G40, Sept. 9th. AdmiraJitf Minutrt 154, 
Bept 3rd, 9Ch, llth. A minute of Oet. 6th (Ibid, 166) abovs copies 8«at 
to ttM W«st Ittdiit and Morta ABMiioBi aad twwtj mon ooplet lior Ml 
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of intelligence and commerce protection ; and in viow of the 
fact that Alli rnand was still at large, botli wfTo certainly 
needed. Such a squadron operating boldly about the ter- 
minal area of the great trade routes and on the vital line 
of commuDication with the Mediterranean fleet was a 
serious danger. Until it oould be met with and dispoaed 
o( the whole situation must be in a oonatant atat^ of 
unreati and it becomes therefore a matter eeeential to a 
knowledge of the campaign to trace the motions of thd 
disturbing factor and Uie effi>rts that woe made to deal 
with it 

With his formidable squadron, consisting, as wc iiavc 
seen, of the Afajejitueux 120, four seventy -fours, three 
frigates, and a couple of sloops, AUemand, after finding 
nothing in Ferrol, had proceeded to the rendezvous off the 
Peninarcks which Villenouve had sent to him at Vigo. Ho 
reached it by daybreak on August 30th. Comwallia was 
of course watching thb important landfall, and had cruis* 
ing there the Mdampm Ungate and two sloops. Allemand 
chased them all that day without success, the MeUmpu* 
making awaj for Comwallis and the two sloops standing 
by. They were chased again next day and this time only 
escaped by sacrificing guns and gear. The Mdanymi re* 
ported to Comwallis the following day and the action he 
took was entirely in the spirit of the tradition as to the 
functions of iho Western Squadron. That function, as we 
have seen, was to secure the approaches to the Channel for 
all purposes ; the blockade of Brest being only part of the 
means to efl'ect that object. As has been already explained, 
this principle had been reoogni&ed in the normal distribu- 
tion of the Home Fleet; that is, a small battle squadron 
was usually mainttdned on the south coast of Ireland, either 
under the Cork Admiral or as a division of the Western 
Squadron. Owing to the strain on the British naral 
lesouroes caused bj the three-power coalition, this squadroUp 
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it will be remembered, had been absorbed into the Western 
Squadron and Comwallis had d^TOted it to the great Biscay 
blockade. Hitherto this arrangement had sufficed to pre- 
Tent any battlenship interference with cruiser control of the 
Channel approaches; but with the appearance of AUe- 
mand's squadron on the scene that control was tbiealened, 
and thrcaLcucd at a most critical time. 

It so happened that Popham was in the act of sailing 
from Cork with Baird's expedition and a vast mass of the 
East and West India trade. He had nothing but a couple 
of sixty-fours, a fifty, and a few cruisers, and an encounter 
with such a squadron as AUemand's would have meant a 
serious disaster.^ Whether Comwallis knew the acuteness 
of this particular danger is not recorded, but there were 
others of which he had certainly been informed. Only a 
week before he had xeceiyed &om the Admiralty the very 
secret despatch abeady mentioned, informing him that 
Rainier^s priceless oonyoy was about due, and bidding 
him have a special r*;L:urd for its safety if there was Liny 
indication that the enemy were making it their objecLivc.'"^ 
Nor was this all. The first convoy from the Leeward 
Islands was also due, and owinc^ to the suspension of 
the normal sailings by the irruption of Villeneuve and 
Misnessy it was unusually large. It consisted of no less 
than two hundred sail, and so rich was it that it will 
be remembered Cochrane, anticipating the orders of the 
Admiralty, had taken upon himself to assign for its 
escort the lUudriouBt one of the two fast seventy-fours 
that Collingwood had detached after Nelsoa' Finally the 

* Log of the Diadem (8tr Hoiii« Popham), Captain*' Logi, 1743. He weighed 

on Aug. t3^th, but did not get clear out of Queenstown harbour till the 3l8t. 

" Coruwallia to Marsden, Aug. 20th : Jn-lettert, 129. The route Rainier 
■ailed was about two hundred miles west uf the Azores and then fur the 
Lisard. 

' Cochrane to the Admiralty, July 17th : Jn-lettert, 326. Admiralty Min- 
tilet, July llth» ordering him to send home the lUuUruAu and HamiUies with 
aay emaj Ihat WM tmSj. Ht detoia»d th« MamiUkt for the faoood 
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Lisbon-Oporto convoy outward-bouud was aUo on the point 
of sailing. 

It was a situation that was causing Barham considerable 
anxiety. He believed that the next move of the enemy 
would be to break up thoir main fleets and ''to employ 
BquadroDS at sea" for pre3dng on commerce, and this, as 
we have seen, had actually been Napoleon's intention until 
the news of Graig^s expedition forced his hand.^ Barham 
accordingly informed Gardner that he was going to place 
under his orders a heavy cruiser squadron as strong as 
oircumstanoes would permits not only for the annoyance of 
the enemy's cruisers, but for the protection of the home- 
ward-bound convoys, and also of the western coasts when 
necessary. " By these means," he added, on the old 
principle of terminal commerce protection, "much strength 
will be added to the convoys, when they stand most in 
need of it." * 

But if the enemy were likely to send out heavy 
squadrons this was not enough. Without battle-ship 
support frigates could not be efifectiva In the circum- 
stances it was clear the old Irish squadron must he 
restored in some form or other from the Western Squadron 
into which it had been absorbed. So long as the Home 
division of that squadron was kept massed before Brest 
it could not support effectively the cruiser control of the 
Soundings. At all reasonable risk it must be divided, and 
we have seen how, as early as August 27th, B irham had 
directerl Cornwallis to detach four or five of the line to 
receive the convoys a hundred leagues west-south-west of 
SclUy, so soon as he was remforced sutlic^iently to be nh\e 
to retain eighteen with his flag.* Owing to Uie extreme 

* See antf, p. 325. 

* BarhAm to Gardner : Barham Papm, written between Aaf^oirt 17th and 
SSrd* More ilian a niomh V( f, t-, .ftily llth, ho had ordered Dacros a( Jamnir.T 
to MOd home ioxu of bit beavieai frigates for this porpoM. — Siertt Orden, 
1868. TAstiI Mm, IStfS. 

T 
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diffioulty of manning the neoeflsuy ships until the Trade 
came home these leinforeements had been seriously de* 
Liyod. Tet as soon as Comwallis had got the report of 
Allemand's presenoe from the Mdan^nu he did not hesitate 

a moment. To his broad view of the meaning of his fleet 
the danger lo the trade route overrode the letter of 
Barham's order. His fleet, as pKuhain bad recently told 
him, was the mainspring from which all offensive operations 
must proceed, and in this spirit he decided to make the 
detachment at once, having little doubt he could contain 
the Brest fleet with less than eighteen of the line until his 
reinforcements arrived. 

Stirling, who had remained with his flsg, wss ohosen 
for the command, and the force entrusted to him was just 
equal to that of AHemaod and no more— on the principle 
perhaps that no squadron can do serious injury to trade 
with an equal squadron operating against ii} His in- 
structions were imfortunate, though in the oiroumstances, 
correct. Allemand's presencu off the Ponomrcks deter- 
mined Cornwallis not to send the detachment direct to 
the station Barham had ordered, for it indicated something 
diff'crent from a direct stroke at the convoys. 

Allemand's position, however, was, as we know, a mis- 
take. Napoleon at this time had almost given him up 
for lost and was raging at Villeneuve for his blunder. 
"Admiral Villeneuve, " he wrote, "has filled the cup at 
last« On his sailing from Vigo he gives Captain AUemand 
the Older to go to Brest and writes you that his intention 
is to go to Cadis. That is absolute treason. Here is 
Allemuid's squadron seriously compronused and he must 
roam the seas for months. . . . Villeneuve is a wretch 
we must break ignominiously.*** But ignorant of these 

• Stirling h&diilory 98 (flag), fonr seventy-fours {RejuJtf, Triumrh, Drngon^ 
Wvtrrior), and the Cmeent 30. The Mdamjmt and other cruii>«rii wertt 
alfeadj out trying to locate the enemy. 

* To D«Qilt| ieptember Mi: Oorruf9mdmm$ xi 176. 
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eroBB purposes CornwftUis could only inteipret AUemand's 
iQezpUoable podtion m indicating an intention to seek 
supplies in L'Oiient or Roehefort^ and lie decided to fling 
the diTision at him at onoe. Stirling was therefore directed 
first to look into both those ports, and if he found thft 
enemy in either to blockade it. If, on the other hand, he 
ascertained Lliuy had not gone in, he was ' iiumediately to 
proceed to the nortliward to protect the homeward-bound 
convoys and see them into the Channel."' 

With these instructions Stirling parted company on 
August 31st, and proceeding along the Breton coast looked 
into L'Orient on September Ist. No attempt was made to 
spread and for this perhaps Stirling is not to be blamed« 
for it was incredible Allemand would be cruising so dose 
to Comwallia So without any sosj^cion of the enemy's 
being so near» Stirling had passed inidiore of him, and find- 
ing nothing in L'Orient he worked down with light and 
baffling airs past Belleisle and the Horbihan to look into 
Roohefort. But in vain ; gales succeeded the calm weather 
and baffled his purpose. For a weuk he was hovering on 
the cuust within titty miles of Allemand, and yet neither 
got wind of the other.* 

All this time the adventurous French commodore had 
been cruising about fifteen leagues from the Penmarcks, 
trying to pick up news of YiLleneuye. On the 5th he 
spoke a Portuguese who had recently sighted the Combined 
Squadron at sea to the north-westward of Ferrol, and had 
also seen Calder off Finistene. The natural infefence was 

^ ComwaUii to Marsden, September 2nd: BUckod* of Brett, iL SfiS. Hii 
Mtoal ord«n to SUrUng hm aol bMB f omid. It oaoertaia, tbwtfora, 
-whether h» luitnMtad mm to ttikB BmIimii'* podtloii^lOOlMguoo W.8.W. 

ofScUlj. 

> Tlio feilvro to loeoto Anemand mmds to hmf been partly doo to bod 
crnisln^. On September 6th ihe }felampu$ cAme book to nj she had been 
chaaed bj four of the line off the Saints the daj before in thick weather. 
But subsequently it proved that the ships from which &he had run were 
two of CoiBiiallWi o«ni frignlao aad two §loop§^Bkelndi^3ndt it 8SS 
SSI. 
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that Villeneuve had found it impossible to proceed to the 
northward and was being forced to retire to Cadiz. In the 
circumstances it was worse than useless for Alit^mand to 
hold the rendezvous longer. On the morrow, morcovcT, he 
found that one of the sloops which he had chased oH had 
picked him up again, and there and then he decided to get 
away to the soutJivard immediately. He was only jast in 
tima Two days later Stirling ascertained from neutrals 
that Uie evasive aquadion was not in Roohefort, and he 
held away under a press of sail for his station off Scilly, 
paadng on his way over the vezy ground which Allemand 
had just vacated.^ 

Narrow as was the escape it was complete. Stirling 
with all the speed he could make was going as wide as 
possible from his chase. It ^vas nearly a week before lie 
reached the entrance to the Cliannel, and here he found 
Parker in the Amazon, whom Cornwallis had sent away the 
day before Allemand was reported, to cruise to the west- 
ward.^ He had been a fortnight on the station doing his 
best to protect the stragglers of the Jamaica convoy which 
had just passed in, and two days before meeting Stirling 
had been rewarded by capturing the Principe de la Faz, a 
fine new Vigo privateer of twenty*four guns, commanded 
by a famous IVench skipper ; but of AUemand he had 
found no trace.* Stirling, however, continued to hold the 
position. He had beard the Jamaica convoy was safe, but 
nothing of Rauuei^s East Indiamen, although in fact they 
had all anchored safely in the Downs, as Stirling was leav- 

» Stirling to Cornwallis, September IGth. Scilly bearing N.E. by B. 20 
leagues," enclosed in Cornwallis to Marsden, September 27th. — In-UUet% 
129. 

• Parkrr to his mother, Ausrust 30th. — •'Since writing the above I joined 
Admiral Cornwallis, who with the best intentionn and in the kindest manner 
has ordorad me to cruise three weeks to the westward for the protection of 
the homoward bo\inH trade," — Phillimore, Life of Sir W. Parker, I. 303. 

* Parker to Cornwallis : Blockade of BrtH^ ii. 359. Her commander was 
F!mii$ois Book. She bad tabm oor Litbon packet a&d a letter of If arque. 
The otew of tbe latter and a ooiuideiable warn, of speoie were on board. 
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ing the rrench coa.st lo cover their entranco into the 
Channel. On Septeuiber 19th, as he was thus engag-ed, 
he was gladdened with the sight of a strange sqiiatlron. 
It closely resembled the one he sought, and clearing for 
action he gave chase. But the strangers proved to be 
Nelson vdth bis four consorts, struggling against south* 
westerly winds on his way to Cadiz. He of eottiae 
could report that nothing hud been heard of AUemand 
Channelwards, and that Bainier was in safety. Moze- 
oyer, while they were stall together* the Ikeade appeared 
from the southward bxin^^ng home Admiral BickerUm on 
nok leaya She also had nothing to report Nelson accord- 
ingly proceeded on his way, and Stirling, instead of continuing 
to hold the position, turned back to rejoin Comwallis.* 

No decision could have been liiorc unfortunate ; for it 
so happened, as we shall see directly, that on that very day 
AUemand by a remarkably bold stroke was taking up a 
cruising station not forty-five leagueB to the west of him. 
With all the facts before us it is easy to condeom the 
movement — not so much as a stroke of ill-luck as an error 
of judgment — the only one that can be laid at Comwallis's 
door during his admirable conduct of the statioa Seeii^ 
that all the oonToys were not yet in and AUemand was 
still unlocated, it will probably be thought that he should 
at least have sent Stirliug back the moment he rejoined. 
But it must be remembered the situation was by no means 
easy. The probability was that Oanteaume, now if ever, 
"Would maku a desperate attempt to break out and join 
Villeneuvo at Cadiz, and any weakening of the BresL 
blockade except for high cause was to be avoided. In the 
view of the Adiniialty, AUemand must have returned to 
port, and even before Kainier had been heard of, they had 

* L99 of the Glory fStirllnp'fi fla^'), Captaxnt* Logt, 15-14. Cornwanis to 
Admfnuty with Stirling h Report, Sept. 22-27, Be« also " Troceedixigs 
Of the Fleet."— Paper*, Add. MSS., 34978, and Kicolaa, tU. p. i6. 
Btifliag rejoioad on Btifit, SSad. 
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actually informed Cornwallis he was at liberty to reconsider 
the n(u;essity of making the detachment they liad ordered.* 
It was (11 these amended instnictions he decided to keep 
his sqiKulron massed for the pr* nt. 

And how, in fact, did Allouumd come to be where he 
was ? If erer squadron bore a charmed life it was hia 
After miraculously escaping Stirling off the Penmaroks, as 
above related, he had made for Cadiz fair into the lap of 
Calder. There seemed no possibility of his return, yet again 
a happy accident was to keep him out of harm's way* This 
time, however, it was his characteristio mixture of daring 
and caution that earned its reward. On his way down the 
coast of Portugal he heard for certain that Villeneuye was 
in Cadiz, and he pushed on under every stitch he could 
carry, but not dlrecL for the port. After passing St. Vincent 
on September 11th he warily held on to the southward till 
he reached the latitude of the Straits. Here he would be 
certain to full in with souiothing that mnld toll him how 
things stood, and sure encmgh the same day a British brig 
came gaily into his squadron thinking he was Nelson, who 
was daily expected.' She, of course, had to strike, and 
from her crew Allemand learnt that Cadiz was blockaded 
by twenty-six of the line and Cartagena by five. His posi- 
tion was now of extreme difficulty. To break the blockade 
by force was impoembla A lucky flaw of weather might 
enable him to run it^ but then if he failed, so he argued, 
his retreat would almost certainly be cut off by Nelson as 
he came down the coast. He bad, therefore, to recognise 
that his courageous attempt to join Villencuve had failed, 
and he ran out into the occau to com>ider what he was 
to do. 

The result was worthy of him and of the best traditions 

1 Admiralty MinuUi, 154, Sept 3rd. 

* Allemana says she wm tht Phabut, from Gibraltar to Grenada. Sb« 
^lOM not •ppttf ia any navy Uii» and moft have beoii a ■tmple tiadtr. 
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of the French aemee. Calling his oaptuns to council, he 
fead them the paasages in his instractions which seemed 
to meet the case. ** Tou will consume your pxoTisions in 
cruising whereyer you can do the enemy most hann, and you 
will not return to port till six months after sailing." The 
place where he could do most harm was the mouth of the 
Channel, but he did not disguise from himself not only that 
the West iDdian and American convoys then due came 
homo under strong escort, but that in all probability a 
battle squadron would bo sent out to meet them. Now, as 
we have suen, Stirling at the moment was hurrying with 
all speed to take up fhe station, as Allein:ind feared. Still 
he read on : " Your instructions will clearly inform you of 
the spirit of your mission and its object. . . . Use all 
your audacity to do harm to the enemy — that is the 
pith of what the Emperor commanda" " Then/' says the 
intrepid commodore, "I hesitated no Ioi^r» and I laid 
my course to take up a station to the westward of the 
lizard."* 

It was a bold resolution, and it came within an ace at 

the outset of winning him a resounding success. To the 
northward I'opham was passing down w 'lih his \b^I convoy 
and Baird's expedition, and the course, which Allemand 
was steering to make his westing m the usual way, would 
take him right athwart Popham's track. As things stood, 
it was almost inevitable they should clash, Popham's 
noon position on the 9tb was about 200 miles N.N.W. of 
Finisterre, and on the 11th Allemand started from the 
Straits' mouth to the north-west. Had Popham held on 
there is no saying what might have happened, hut by good 
luck it so happeoed that he met bafflii^ winds, and in three 
days made little mors than thirty miles on his true course. 
Thus it hsppened that Allemand must hsTo crossed his 
tnek certify not more than three days ahead of him, and 

> Allfinand's Journal: Deihiibit, ir. 7M« 
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probably much less.^ Recent writers have commented on 
the ease with which we passed military expeditions to their 
destinations in the height of the Trafalgar campaign, but 
it is submitted such complacency is wholly unwarranted. 
Both Craig and Baird had run the gravest risk of destruc- 
tion. In Craig's cafie the danger arose by no fault of the 
Admiralty, for the most seientific arrangement had been 
made to cover his passage. Bat Baird's sailing was based 
on a sapposition — ^a supposition for which there was no 
direct evidence— that Allemand had returned to port, and 
the best opinion will hardly regard the moyement as a fair 
risk of war. Luck, and luck lione, saved him. 

But now Fortune, having dealt so kindly with Baird, 
had a smile for Allemand. After so narrowly missing the 
glorious chance, which his audacity and enterprise had 
earned him, he was making almost exactly for the position 
which Barham had told Comwallis to occupy — that is, 
about a hundred leagues west-south-west of Scilly. It was 
about one hundred and fifty miles to the westward of the 
position Stirling had taken, and we have seen how Allemand 
reached it the day Stirling and Nelson met. By what 
reasoning or intuition Barham divined that this portion 
would not be far enough to the westward we cannot tell, 
nor why it was Stirling did not cany out Barham's in- 
structions. It is possible, of course, that ComwalliB com- 
promised with a nearer position, since he was gomg beyond 
the letter of his instructions in detaching Stirling at all 

* See Chart, p. 336. The facts of this episode are taken |rom the Log of 
the Diadem^ Pophara's ship (Captain** Logs, 1743), and Allemand's Journal: 
Deabri^e, v. 793. When Allemand captured the brig he was in 35° 50' N. 
and 11* 38' W. (=9° 18' Greenwich). This was at 6 p.m. on the lltb. He 
then took ** la bordte dn Dord>oiiesfe en attendant una fins mtn reflexion.** 
This coarse, if he continued it, would take him almost direct to Pophara's 
noon poBition on the 17th {i.e. 39" 32* N. and 14° 12' W.), and on an average 
late of niling he caniiot have oroteed the British track much before ^e ISuit 
and it may have been later. His Jouriial however, gives no entries for these 
days. Popham at this time hrul only the Diadem 64, Belliqueux 64, Diomede 50, 
JVoiviintt tl2, and the Leda 36. The latter he tent forward to Madeira on 
the 16th. 
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before his reinforoements arrived. All that we can say 
is that, had fiMrbam's strategy been followed to the full, 
Allemand's squadron almost certainly must have been 
rendered incapable of further eruisiDg. But, as it was, 
while Stirling moved away to rejoin Comwallis, Allemand 
sat down undiatuibed in the midst of the great trade fair- 
way, ooolly shifting spars and refitting his worst ships with 
auoh means as he had at his disposal There he lay for 
four days with his eruisers and fastest seventy-fours spread, 
and on the 24th he found about a dozen sail in siltIiI all 
round him making for the Channel. Ho gave cLase, l>uL 
next <l;iy his loading ship came back to report a squadron 
of ei;j'lit of the line, and it was not till the following morn- 
ing that he discovered the real nature of the chase. 

It was, in fact, a small convoy from St. Helena, con- 
sisting of a single Indiaman, three South Sea whalers, two 
other merchantmen, and a dami^ed straggler from the 
West Indian oonvoy that had sought its proteoUon. The 
escort was the Cakutta, an old East Indiaman that had 
been converted into a fifty-four, and she was then in 
oommand of Captain Woodriff, whose oonduet richly de- 
serves recording. Finding his pursuers were guning, he 
ordered his oonvoy to disperse to the north and east, 
while he held Luck to euj^'ajje the lca<Iiug frigate. As 
the action began WuodritV h< Id to the southward to try 
to draw the enemy away from his convoy. In thli he 
was entirely successful. The frigate held ott' at long 
range tu let a seventy-four come up, and Allemand, 
enraged to see how things were going, impetuously chased 
with his whole squadron. About sunset the seventy-four 
got in range and Woodrifi' furiously engaged her, but as 
she fired entirely at his rigging he was quickly disabled, 
though it was not till ten o'elook that he hauled down his 
flag, surrounded by the whole of Allemand's squadron.^ 

) Jantes, iv. 47. AiiemaQii'» JmnmUt D«tbrUrt, iv. 79S. 
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By this brilliant conduct Woodriff had led his puisueiB 
into the area Stirling had just left. Had Stirling only re- 
mained whese he was AUemand's daring cruise must still 
hare been out shorty but as it was Woodriff had done 
enough* Not only had he saved all his convoy except the 
uninvited guests but he had also saved the West Indian 
convoy which the Ulustriotu was bringing home. On the 
previous day AUemand's cruisers had &llen in with some 
of its stragglers, and brought in four of them richly laden 
the morning of the action. But AUemand, in his eager- 
ness to capture the Calcutta, had ch&sed far out of the 
convoy's real track. On the three following days four 
more stragglers were brou;^^ht in, but the mass of the 
convoy, thanks to Woodriii's cunning, got safely home. 
Allemaod's chief reward was the CcUciUtat which he added 
to his squadron. Woodriff was, of course, oouxt-martialled 
for his Ices^ hut his trial was a mere excuse to give him 
and his company a kind of triumph. 

MeanwhUe Allemand, without peroeivmg it» had been 
watched. The Mou^eron, one of the cruisers Comwaltis 
had sent to the westward, heard the firing. It was dead 
calm, but she made for the sound of the guns with her 
sweeps. During the nigliL she g'jt close to the &quy,dron, 
and in the morning stood by and quietly counted them 
while Allemand was refitting the Calcutta. Tlio Mouch^ run 
was apparently Hying Aiii<rican colours. At all events 
Allomand took no notice ol her, and having completed her 
reconnaissance she made off to Comwallis.^ 

But this was not all. One of Woodriffs whalers in 
escaping had fallen in with the Portugal convoy of thirty- 
three sidl outward-bound, under escort of Commander Hawes 
in the Aimable. He immediately hauled off his natural 
course to give the enemy a wide berth, and pass nearer to 

^ Mnuehtnm'i Beport^ t n o lon d la OonwaUJa to tte Admiimlty: /«• 

UtUrtf 129. 
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Corawallu. The admiral must be warned, but be had 
nothing to send him but the Diligeni, a valuable atoreship 
for the Gibraltar garrison. Yet he determined to take the 
zeaponsilMlity of detaching her, and ao it was CkwnwaUia got 
the first news of what was going on.^ 

At the moment die arriTed, Cornwallis, finding every- 
thing quiet in 15rest, and i^omo of tho ships rLfitliug, 
was preparing to take his fleet into Falmouth to refresh, 
and he had just fonnod an inshore squadron of four of the 
Unc to remain on gujurd in his absence under Sir Richard 
Strauhan.^ Like Barham, ho was still under tho belief that 
Allemand must have made for some port to replenish. If 
BO there would be plenty of time to blockade him, when he 
was located; and be had contented himself with detaching 
frigates to watch Roohefort^ L'Orient, and Ferrol, besides 
those he had looking out to the westward. 

It was early on September 29th that the storeship came 
in« ComwaUis immediately sent her on to Strachan to tell 
him to go in search of the enemy's squadron to the south* 
ward and escort the storeship across the Bay. No sooner, 
however, had he done so, than the Mouchcron appeared 
to report that she bad located tho enemy, had fixed tho 
squadron beyond doubt as AUemand's, and that she had 
left him lying quietly in the fairway, repairing rigging, and 
picking up everythinL; that came by. 

To be flouted in so impudent a manner in the heart of 
his own station was more than old " Billy-go-tight " could 
endure. So strongly did his paramount function now 
assert itself* that be boldly determined once more to leave 
Brest open and do himself what his detachment had failed 
to achiere. Qanteaume, or no Ganteaume, the control of 
the Channel approach must be secured. Strachan's orders 

> Haw«i*f Report, Und. He took the prMsntloii of MBdiiig in a oc^ of 

Ibe whaler's log. f"r the AilrnirnTs inf'^rrmtion, 

' {JiUar SO, Uvnt 74, Aairtur 74, (Jvuragcut 7i, and two frigatts. 
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were allowed to stand, and away he went for Finisterre, 
while the A'luiiral, leaving a siiigle frii^ate to keep an eye 
on Ganteaume, made a dash for the phantom squadron with 
all the rest of his fleet. 

Heading straight for the point where the Mimokann 
had located it, he hunted up and down upon the scene of 
AUemand's depredations, but not a trace of him was to be 
had. After three days' work Comwallis was oonTinced the 
wary French commodore must have got wind of him, and 
on the fourth day, haying fallen in with the homeward- 
bound Portugal convoy, he decided to escort it into 
the Channel out of liarm's way. This he did, and by 
October Slh was back again on his st ation off Ushant, and 
next day was reinforced up to his full strength.* 

The truth was that, by the time the Mouchcron reached 
Ushant, Allemand had recognised that he had made the 
ground too hot to hold him. It was then four days since 
Woodriff 8 convoy had got away. Two days, he calculated, 
would see the news in England— two more would bring a 
squadron down upon him. He dared not lii^r another 
hour, and so with just judgment the veiy day Cornwallis 
began his dash at him, he was flying away to the southward 
for Vigo. Again he had struck his blow and was gone, 
with nine prizes for his reward.* 

The whole episode is worthy of note as representing 
probal ly the utmost effect that can be hoped from raiding 
squadrons operating against trade. The only theatres in 
which such operations can count on makincf a real itn- 
pression on the course of the war are the home terminals, 
and in a loss or degree, the oversea terminals and focal 
points. Allemand with a squadron, with which no amount 
of cruisefs could hope to deal, had boldly chosen the home 
terminal and with every advantage in his favour. Our 

1 Cnrnwrillis fo M&rsden, OctoVf>r 5th, 8th, and Stifc: /n-iHlgrv, 1881. 
* ▲lieiuaiMi'ii Jwnali Desbri^e, ir* 79fi. 
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oruifling aystem was still so imperfect, that it was a full 
week before he was located, and our home battle squadrons 
were taXij occupied. And yet their mere preeenoe in home 
waters made it impossible for him to hold his ground long 

enough to do vital damaga It was on this immutable 
principle that our trade protection hud always l-ocri founded. 
It sprang from our geographical position, and must endure 
80 long as that position endures. It goes to the root of 
our whole system of naval defence, and exposes the fallacy 
that any strength of military defence would alter it. If a 
battle fleet were not required in home waters to control the 
passage of a foreign army, it must still be there to control 
the home trade-terminals. No other sure system of trade 
protection has ever been devised — no patrolling of the seas 
can ever supply its place. The seas are wide — the trade 
routes are many, and so long as the point of convergence is 
safe, nowhere upon the high seas can an enemy hope in 
war time to encounter enough trade to make commerce 
destruction an adequate object for her battle squadrons. 

The audacity and judgment with which Allcuiaud had 
acted left nothing to be desired, and yet as a stratt gical 
operation his cruise had wholly failed in its object. 
Napoleon liad drsi'_rned it with confidence as a means of 
disturbing the British dispositions and forcing them to 
break their concentration; but so sure was the grasp of 
the essentials under fiarham and his admirals that it had 
not availed for one moment even to loosen their grip. The 
raiding squadron had been ignored until the conditions 
permitted operations against it without prejudicing the 
security of the main positions. The whole affair^ indeed* 
will serve to demonstrate the futility of seeking to entice 
our fleets away, so long as a sound str^^cal tradition 
remains green in the service. 

Let us follow the intrepid and resfnu ceful Allemand a 
little further, and see how his extraordinary luck pursued 
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him. He was now making for Vigo to renew hia water 
and secure his prizes^ and at the same time Strachan was 
radng across the Bay to out him off at Finisterre. Straohan 
was there first. On October 4th he was some sixty miles 
north-west of the Cape, and thence he cast to and in, 
always nearing the land. Nothing could have been more 
Si iuulitic than the means which Comwalhs had adopted to 
catch the elusive squadron, and yet again it escaped. How 
it happened we cannot toll, but it would seem that Allemand 
must have passed Strach;m to seaward. At any rate, on 
the morning of October 9 th Allemand sighted the Aga^ 
memiion 64, She was following Nelson down and was then 
about sixty mUes due west of Finisterre, while Strachan at 
the same time was hovering about twenty-fiye milte to the 
north-north-west^ Allemand at once gave chase and 
pressed her so vehemently with his flagship that it was 
only by starting her water she escaped. So desperately, 
indeed, did Allemand push her that he was carried to lee* 
ward of his port * Still nothing would hold him. Just as 
he abandoned the Aganumnon he saw to the southward the 
AimaUe with the Portugal convoy which had eluded him in 
the mouth of the Channel. Regardless of consequences, he 
chased acrain still further to leeward of Vieo. The AimahU 
was within an ace of being captured. She too had to start 
her water, cut away her boats, and heave overboard a quan- 
tity of shot. Once she was on her beam ends with the 
press of sail she tried to carry, but at last she got away, 

* The Bituation hy no means certain. Captain Sir Edward Barry, who 
oommanded the Ayamemnor^ b&jb at 3*30 A.M. Finisterre bore S.70. W., meaning 
{irobably magnetic. AUemaad laTsbe B^tod her at 4*0 A. v. ** ahead and 
pretty cIofp " T>ut he also says on the 7th he was 12 leagues from Vigo, that 
IS, mach further to the aoalhward. The " 12 " must be an error of transcrip- 
tion. If he was fo oloee to Vigo on the 8th he oonld not bavt Been the 
Agamemnon on the next day, and moreover he must have passed finoogb 
0trachan*8 squadron the previuuH day- 

■ For Captain iSir E. Berry's despatch see Newbolt, Year qf Trt^falgar, 
p,40, and Nioolas, rii. 117 note. Allemand thought he leoognlsed the J|ftt> 
mtmm m the Dragon^ *' JEngland's fsstest shi^." 
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The bulk of the convoj aleo esoftped. and Allemand had 
nothing for his pains except three atragglers and « email 
letter of mark.^ 

While the Rochefort squadron was thus brilliantly raid* 

ing Nelson's line of commtinications, Stracban was still 

hovering oft' Finisterre in ignorance that his chase had 
passed. Allemnnd was in fact lying-to nearly two hundred 
miles to the soutliwird — trying to rally his scattered 
squadron and wondering what to do next Scurvy had 
possession of his crews, and speedy relief was essential. To 
beat back to Vigo would take ten days at least, even if it 
were still open. An ex^gerated report of Stracban'a 
squadron had reached him. It was said to be ten of the 
line» and to be waiting for him off FerroL He suspected 
the Affammnm when she escaped him had made for this 
squadron, and that he would find it bad come down to bar 
his way to Vigo. Here again he showed his usual sagacity. 
Straohan had indeed got wind of him, though not from the 
Affamefmum, and that very day, October 10th, was moving 
down to Vigo, confident of briiiLrinii him to action as ho 
returned. But AUemand wan noi su easily handled. There 
was still one more chanco for him, and that was to run to 
the Canaries. This course he boldly took next day, leaving 
Strachan in ho|)elul patience covering the approaches to 
Vigo, while he himself sped southward without knowing he 
was on the heels of Popham and Baird. 

' For «n amasiDg Account of the AimaUt t escap« bj * ii0wlj-ioiii«i 
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THB DSADLOCK AT CADIZ 

It was on the evening of September 28lh that Nelson 
leached the fleet off 0adi2» and on the morrow — his birth- 
day—be took OTer the command. On his way down the 
Fortugaese coast he had communicated with Lobh'a cruiser 
line, and off Lisbon bad issued directions that bis atriTal 
was to be kept secret His mind, as usual, was occupied 
with making good the ground behind him, and guarding 
himself against the intemipdon of bis line of communica- 
tion by an escape of the Brest squadron. The possibility 
of such an escape during the cc^uinoctiai weather ^vn^ a long- 
established strategical factor, and in view of the import- 
ance of securing the flow of his promised reinforcements, 
Nelson could not ignore the danger. Off St. Vincent he 
stopped a cruiser that was going home with ColHngwood's 
despatches, and in accordance with the system he had 
recommended he ordered her to remain there to continue 
Lobb's line. Her instructions were to direct new arrivals 
to look for him between Cape St. Mary and Cadiz/' the 
rendezTous be bad chosen. If they should find him gone 
in pursuit of the enemy, new orders would be found off 
Cape SparteL " Should the enemy's fleet -from Brest make 
its appearance," so the instructions concluded, " I desire you 
will join me with an account thereof with the utmost 
despalch." In this sitrniticant remark wc probably have a 
reti(3Ction of the prevaiiiug anxiety which had crippled Corn- 
waliis's freedom of action, and by holding him to Ushaut 
had given Allemand his opportunity. 
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From this point, moxeorar, Nelson sent forwiid an 
order by Blackwood that no notice was to be taken of 
him when he joined by salute or otherwise^ His main 

preoccupation was still the difficulty of forcing Villeneuve 
to action, and his tirst precaution was, if possible, to con- 
ceal his arrival. He even bogged General Fox at Gibraltar 
to forbid the publicat ion of the news in the local press. 
"For I much fear," ]io wrote, "that if the enemy know of 
our increased numbers, wo shall never see them out of 
Cadiz." On seeing how the Combined Fleet lay not in 
the bay, but crowded up in the harbour, he had hopes that 
possibly Colonel Congreve and his rockets might prove 
effective, if other means failed. "Even should no ships 
be burnt/* he wrote to Castlereagh, "yet it should make 
Cadis so yery disagreeable that they would rather risk an 
action than remain in poft." 

But the pressure on which he had most ftith was 
famine. This, however, could only be effected by a 
rigorous blockade of all the Andalu.sian ports into which 
Danisli vessels had been pouring supplies from France. 
Nnw ihe Government for political reasons had a strong 
antipathy to these blockades. They never failed to have 
the eft'ect of exasperating neutrals, and so strongly was 
this objection felt that only a short time since Lord Keith 
had been absolutely forbidden to close the North Sea ports 
throtigh which Marmont's corps and the Dutch squadron 
and flotilla were being supplied^ CoUingwood, howerer, 
had boldly taken the matter into his own hsnde^ and 
established a blockade of the whole coast NelKm resolved 
to continue it, and begged Castlereagh to support him and 
see that naval officers did not suffer for the execution of 
his order. Neutrals, he made free to hint, would take it 

> K«ith to Admlimlty, July mh: ln4eUen, 657. Barfaua tninoted tlw 
letter that h ^ blockade as Keith suggested was a question for tha Fcvtiga 
Offio*, and the Mioate wm MBfc Qun aoooidiiigly and diMUomd. 
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quieUy eaough if Ministers at home would only stop the 
abuse of granting lioenoes for British vessels to enter the 
blockaded ports. 

On starvation, then, and on oonoealing his foroe he 
relied principally for bringing Villenettve to a decision. 
From the pressure of Craig's expedition he had no hope 
at all. He eyen yet did not know its object. When he 
sailed the situation at Naples was still too obscure for 
Ministers to say anything deiinite ; but his ignorance of 
what it really portended was about to be enlightened. On 
September 17th, as Nelson was leaving the Channel, a 
courier arrived late at night at the Foreic^n Office with 
despatches that at last cleared the uncertainty. In his bag 
was Elliot's despatch from Naples announcing that Craig 
had reached Malta in safety, and that conferences for 
eo-operation between him and the Russians were in full 
swing. Despatches from Craig were enclosed to say he 
would have at least 6000 men ready for action without 
denuding the Malta garrison. There was also a despatch 
firom 'Vienna in which the ambassador said that as Cobenzl 
expected, Napoleon had refused the offer of mediation, his 
counter demands had been firmly rejected, the whole 
Austrian army had been placed on a war footing, and at 
any moment the Archduke Charles might strike a blow in 
Italy. For the Austrians were still persuaded the initiative 
would be theirs, and to the Archduke had been committed 
their main ofiensive movement against Napoleons new 
kingdom.^ 

Nothing could have been more opportune for Pitt. 
Exhausted by the strain of the recently-closed session, in 
which the opposition of Fox and his Mends had been more 
implacable than ever, he felt unable to face Parliament 

* Foreign Office {Sieily)^ 25. Elliot to Mulgrave, August Isl (im iiumo), 
endorsed, Received Sept. 17tb at ni^'bt.'* Paget to same, August 29th and 
80th, "most secret," received the same day: Foreign C^fee (^MlrMi), 7i» 
Craig s despatches are in War (Jj^ (1) Jul^ ^1. 
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a;^ain on the same terms, and conduct the war as well. 
The only chance he saw was to form such a coalition with 
Fox, as his father had done so triumphantly with Newcastle 
in the crisis of the Seven Years' War. Party must cease 
for a tame and a true national goyemment take its place. 
Full of this idea» he had gone down to Weymouth, where 
the King was taking his accustomed spell of sea air guarded 
by two or three precious eroisers. But the stubborn old 
monarch proyed as obdurate as erer. Nelson's friend Rose 
came down to help. •* I told his Majesty," he wrote in his 
Diary, ' that considering our situation in the House of 
Commons, I was perfectly persuaded, if Mr. Pitt should bo 
contincd by the gout or any other complaint for two or 
three weeks thero would ha an end of us." But it was 
no good. The King was so much upset by the bare idea 
of Fox in the Cabinet, that another attack of insanity was 
feared. They had to desist^ and Pitt was left to face the 
prospect of yet another session, in which he would have 
to fight Fox all day and Napoleon all night. 

In these circumstances news that held out a hope of 
striking a brilliant blow before the new session opened was 
in the highest degree inspiriting, and in ten days the 
necessary action was decided on. On Septembw 21st 
Castlereagh informed the Admiralty that in the event of 
hostililius on the Continent (which were now certain). 
Craig's force might be empIo_)ed on the const of Italy. IIu 
desired them, therefore, to call Nelson's attention to wliat 
was in the wind, and to direct him. "after providing 
effectually for the blockade of Cadiz, to keep in view the 
object of covering such operations as Sir James Craig may 
undertake from any intemiption by the enemy's naval force 
in the Mediterranean." and to keep in constant communica- 
tion with him.^ Accordingly on the same day, secret 

* CMUereagfa to the Admimltj, September 21si: In-UtUn {Sec. <^ State), 
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instraotions to that effect went forward for Nelson with a 
copy of Cra]§fs orders enclosed.' 

It win be seen that the ideas of the Gofrenunent did 

not quit© coincide with those of Nelson. In Pitt's eyes tlie 
function of the llcuL was fulfilled if it succeeded in sealing 
up Villcneuvc's fleet so that it could not interfere with his 
combined flank attack on Italy, and Nelson's orders had 
been drawn in this bonse. It will be remembered that 
they gave him practically a free hand, but wdth the express 
proviso that he was to blockade Cadiz so as to prevent the 
Combined Fleet putting to sea. Nelson's preoccupation, on 
the other hand, was to force it to sea and destroy it^ know- 
ii^ full well the precariousness of a long winter blockade 
on the eaprieioos Andalusisn coast. 

Barham must have shared the Nelsonisa view. As 
soon as it was known that Napoleon had abandoned the 
invasion, the Gh>Yemment had set their hearts on destroying 
the demobilised flotilla by a combined attack on Boulogne. 
The moral etiects of the operation, if successful, would be 
invaluable for securing the position of the Government and 
for rer iiiieiling the country to the sight of their army being 
sent ov:;rsoa to act oilcusively on the Continent. From 
this point of view it mny be taken iis justifiable for ministers 
to press the operation whatever its purely strategical defects. 
These defects, however, the Admiralty had regarded as 
prohibitive, ever since Nelson's failure in 1801. But 
Colonel Gongreve's invention was thought by Caatlereagh 
to have made a difference. Sir Sidney Smith, with 
oharacteristio self-confidence, was sure it oould be done, 
and had been ohaxged to make the attempt. A closer 
view qidckly brought him round to the Admiralty view, 
that it was impossible without the support of a military 
force. This Pitt was wise enouirh not to sanction without 
a special report from Sir John Moore, and that great mastez 

^ 8»orU Orden, 1863, Septemb«r SlU. 
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of war was now ordered to make iho necessary reconnais- 
sance. Borham, who believed as liltle in Lho rockets as he 
did in Sidney Smith, threw cold water on the scheme. If a 
military force was available he saw a far better objective 
against which it could be employed, and that was Villc- 
neuv6*s fleet. He therefore submitted that if troops went 
at all they should go to Cadiz. Moore, however, reported 
privately to Pitt that the Boulogne enterprise was not a 
feasible military operation, and there it ended.^ 

In the meantime, as we know, the proUem of getting a 
deoisiye blow at Villeneuve, in which Barham and Nelson 
w^ere absorbed, had been solved for them by Napoleon 
himself. As Nelson appeared at Cape St. Vincent the 
order directing the Com'omed Fleet to sail forthwith for 
Naple.> reached Cadiz. On hearing of it Gravina went on 
board Villeneuve's flagship, the Bi'untaure, and announced 
that his fourteen ships were ready for sea. At Villeneuve's 
request he gave instructions that the Spanish dockyard was 
to render the French every possible assistaiice in com- 
pleting their stores, while Villeneuve issued a stirring order. 
By the following Monday all troops necessaiy to fill up the 
ships' companies were to be on board» for on that day he 
meant to go forth and "to strike down England's tyran- 
nical domination of the seas," The same evening, however, 
the signal stations reported that a three-decker and two 
seventy-fours were joining Colling wood from the weiitward. 

* Maurice. Diary of Sir John Moore, ii. 10?. Cagflcrragh to Moore, 
Beptember 23rd. Barham to C&stlereagb, September 25th. Fitt to same, 
Ooiober 6tb. OatUerragK Carrespomtenre, 2nd Btriet, i. 86-117 ; and Stanhope, 
JAftofPUi, iv. 337 : " Walmer Castle, October 6th, 1805.— Dear Castlereagb,— 
You will hav«« learned from General Moore the »ul>*tance of what jiiissed 
between him aiul me, which left roe convinced that any attempt at laiiding is 
attended with too much risk to juatify the experiment. I atill euiertain con- 
f i if rnble hoju s of something effectaal being dune, and I trust yoo will not 
liave had much further diffioulty in overcoming the objections both of Ixird 
Keith and the Admiralty. Your answer to Lord Barham places the subject 
riactlv in the true light. . . . With this wind I am much diaappointed not 
to have heard of anything fresh from the Continent. — Efer eiooereij yours, 
W. FiU." flee ako ^thmm t^ftrt^ iii. pp. 16ft el jej. 
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" That makes thirty-one," wrote Villeneuve, in a lower toi)o, 
" well known to ho in the ofEng." Still it was not yet 
ascertained that it was Nelson who had come, and the 
embarkation of the troops proceeded. By October 2nd it 
was complete, hut towards evening' Gravina received two 
expresses from Lisbon by which the tone of confidence was 
severely shaken. They told that Nelson had arrived 
'*with four of the line and great projects for attacking, 
bombarding, and burning the Corniced Squadron." The 
effect was startling. At the cost of interrupting the pre* 
parations for sea a defence flotilla of gunboats, bomb- 
yessels. and anything that could be handled in bad weather 
was hastily organised and manned with officers and men 
from the lieet.^ Moreover, instead of being able to get the 
ships out into the bay as they were ready, the fear of 
Neibuii's duuig suinetliing desperate made it advisable to 
keep them still crowded up in Uie b arbour out of harm's 
way. Still Villeneuve proclaimed his intention of sailing 
the moment he had a fair breeze. 

At Cadiz in fine autumn weather there is a land wind 
at night from the east, fair for coming out, while outside m 
the morning is found a westerly breeze faur for entering the 
Mediterranean. On the evening of the 7th an easterly 
breeze sprang up, and signal was made to prepare to weigh, 
but it was almost immediatelj annulled, for the wind 
increased so rapidly as to threaten a real Levanter ** dia- 
metrically contrary to the course they had to make." 
Such is the story Villciiouvo told otll. inlly * But the 
truth wuiild seem to be that Nelson's arrival had once 
more dominated the spirUs nf the French Admiral and 
most of bis colleagues. Ever hiiice bo had joined notliirg 
had been seen of the fleet from the signal stations except 

» Escafio (Oravina'i Chief of tl r SUiff) to Bon Enrique llacOonn*}!, 
raf>lnin of the JlntjO : PrsVwit re, Traf'il'jnr. App. 9** Thprf wa^ aootbof 
Maci>onneU^ a brigartier, in the fleet, who mt on tLc Couiicii of War. 

•yillMiraf«loI)eorti,Oot.SUi: iMJ.,p.^ 
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an inshore squadron of five oruisers, with an occasional 
glimpse of oommunioating ships of the liae. Nelson must 
be there, but what he was doing and what his strength no 
one oould telL I oould not close my ears*" wrote Vilieneuve 
in reporting to Oecrte his arrested attempt to sail, ''to the 
observations which canie to me from all sides on the in- 
feriority of our force compared with that of the enemy, 
who have now certainly from thirty-one to thirty-three of 
the line, of which eight are of three decks, and a large 
numhcr of frigates. To go out in such cirouin stances is 
stigmatised as an act of desperation beyond the power of 
the two Courts." Accordingly he sajs he decided to call 
a Council of War. Escaiko, who was still Grarina's Chief 
of the Staff, gives, however, another Tersion of the calling 
of the Council whioh rings more true. Aooording to him, 
Yilleneuye informed Gravina the previous day that by 
superior orders he must put to se* the moment supplies 
were oomplete* and requested him to have his squadron 
ready. "The Spanish Admiral,'' says Escatio, "confined 
himself to repljring that he considered it necessary before 
weighing to hold a Council to hear the opinion of all the 
StAfT officers of both nations, but without fuithor discus- 
sion ho gave orders to domobilise the dolUia and for its 
officers to return to their ships." 

On the following morning, therefore, a Council was held 
on board the BuutUaurt. Villeneuve opened the pro- 
eeedings by communicating the Emperor's secret orders, 
** that the Combined Fleet was to sail at the first favour* 
able opportunity, and that wherever it found the mnay 
in inferior strength it was to attack him without hesitation 
in order to force him to a decisive action." On these 
instructions, so Escafio says, Villeneuve put it to the Council 
whether they should g ' to sea or remain at anchor in hopes 
the enemy would attack them, in which case they would 
probably be able to destroy them aud obtain a free passage 
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out. The Spftnish offioers had been oareful to disouss 
the qaestion previously, and thej unanimously supported 
Gravina's opinion that in view of the superiority of the 
British fleet Napoleon's orders did not hind them to seek 
an action at the moment, and that they ought to abide 
an attaok at anchor. The Frenchmen, however, had not 
taken the same precaution, and a violent debate was the 
result, some of them hotly insisting thai ihcro conld bo no 
doubt they should go out and fight immediately. Captain 
Prigny, however, Villenouve's Chief of the Staff, pointed out 
that even if there were no more than twenty-five of the 
enemy outside, still the Combined Fleet was not superior to 
them. " They," he said, " have kept the seas without inter- 
mission since 1793, while most of their own fleet have 
soarcely weighed anchor for eight years." He therefore 
urged the suooess that might be obtained with a well- 
oiganised defence flotilla* and concluded with the maxim 
that no superior order could bind them to attempt the 
impossible. Admiral Magon at onoe sprang up to refute 
the Chief of the Staff and the opinion of the Spanish 
officers, and expressed himself so hotly and in language 
so violent thai a scene ensi.od General Galiano, one 
of the brigadiers of the Spanish troops, got up to protest. 
The behaviour of tho Frenclinian was more, says Escafio, 
than his nice ami lofi v sense of honour conld endure, and 
he demanded that Magon should be called upon to with- 
draw his offensive expressions. The Council was at once in 
a storm. Higher and higher it raged, till Gravina quelled 
it by moving suddenly that the question be put without 
further discussion. Thus it was he stated it : Ought or 
ought not the Gombined Squadron to put to sea, seeing 
that it was not in such superiority of force as to balance 
its inherent inferiority ? " A vote was taken, and the result 
was a decision to remain at anchor. It was further a^eed 
to rc-eaubluih ihti doienue llulilia with contingeuis irom 
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the fleet till a faTOimble oppoitunitj for goiog out should 
oocur.^ 

Thus it was the Admirals tried to save Napoleon from 
his reckless determination to hurl his fleet upon Craig and 
the RuBsians ; and it so happened that while the resolution 
of inahility was heing taken Nelson received from home the 

communication which for the first time explained to him 
tbe meaning of the expcdiLiua at Mall. 4. The cUect, of the 
despatch was finally to clear his mind and to enable him 
at last to form a definite idea of the shape the campaign 
would thenceforth assume. It is certain at least that on 
receiving the news he changed his view of the enemy's 
prohable ootion and fixed a plan of operations from which 
he never again swerved. To appreciate the point, it is 
neoessaiy to grasp clearly the information he had previously 
and the dispositloDs he had made. 

Newspapers of Septemher 20th had already reached 
the fleet announcmg that the Continental war was certain. 
There were also local rumours that Napoleon had ordered 
the Cadia fleet to sea, and that in Council of War they had 
decided to disobey. Villeneuve, it was said, was to be 
superseded in consequcuco hy Deciis.- Though the news 
could only strengthen the expectation that the Combined 
Fleet wuiild soon put to sea. it gave little light on its 
objective. It \v;is quite as likely it would be used for a 
diversion to the north or west as that it would act directly 
in the Mediterranean. Nelson, indeed, hud been absorbed 
in arranging for the cruiser command of that sea, while his 
hattle fleet was held to Cadi^ and had just sent home a 
memorandum of the minimum cruiser force that was required 
for the whole of his station.* Between writing this de- 

* "Proote-verbal da Oooseil da gaerre, &c." and Sacafio'i lett«r feoGaptain 
MaoDoiinell : /Ind , pp 97-9. 

' Bourchier,XV< ifOodrin^tm, U 68. CodiliigtoD wrote Dnplax instead 

of l)ecrcs. 

' Nicolas, vit. 107. For tb* tervIo« of tbe liattlo SmI hit reqoiil* 
lk»a «aa tot S frigatei and S tloopi, of wbiob S nigntea and i iloopa imm to 
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spatch, however, and the receipt of the new instructions 
eoQceming Craig, he made a signiEcaiit change in his 
arrangements. 

His first step on taking over the command had heen to 
send Blackwood to recall Admiral Louis from before Cadis. 
Collingwood had stationed him close in with an inshore 
squadron oonsuting of the Queen 98, the Carwpus 80, and 
three seyenty-fours. It was a normal feature of blockade, 
ai> it was then practised, of which Nelson did not apj)VQve, 
unless there wore cxccj^tional circumstances to justify it; 
and in this casu the danger of a sudden wasterly s(]nall to 
an inshore sqmidron was a special reason for not employing 
one. The inherent advantage of the blockader is his power 
of concealing from the enemy his actual strength, position, 
and movementfi, and in Nelson's eyes full use should be 
made of this a(lvant;i.;p He had therefore decided to 
remove the whole of lus battle fleet out of sight and to 
watch the port with a cruiser squadron only, which Black- 
wood was to command. The new disposition is significant 
For it emphadses the growing expectation that the exigencies 
of the situation would force the enemy to sea if only they 
were given an apparent chance of escape. There was rea,son 
enough to believe they might mako the attempt any day, 
for Blackwood from his imshore position had already re- 
ported tliat the troops were being embarked. Yet at the 
Siime time Nelson set about preparing for a long and ex- 
hausting watch. It was mainly a question of supply. A 
certain amount of the work could be done in hue weather 
on the spot from transports, but it was only by sending his 
ships away in batches to Gibraltar and Tetuan that he 

ke«p open oommanioatioo witii Oibmltar and Lisbon. For obeemttion and 
Gowmercial blockade serrica he required 3 frigates at Cape Spartel, Cape 

8t. Mary and the Halvnt?es, and 2 sloops for Capo St. Vincent, as w<»)l as a 
frif^atu and a bloou utr Uartat;eim. Bebideti thette the oflicur in coruuiiiud at 
Gibraltar reqairea 2 fri^ateH and 8 9toop& for the protx tioD of the Strftlti^ 
while for the re^t of the Metlit crnnenn were required i frigatMUid 0 atoOIMt 
boiiidea the 3 frigates which iormbd Craij^'s esoort. 
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could lolj on keeping his stores and water up to the mark. 
To this embarrassing necessity he was no doubt reconciled 
and eyen bound by his instructions. For so long as there 
was an active squadron in Cartagena he must have some- 
thing to watch it. He must guard i^ainst its interference 
up the Mediterranean or on tho trade route through the 
Straits, to say nothing of tho possibility of its .slipping into 
Cadiz while tho main British fleet was k» ]>! wide of the 
purl. Accordingly on October 2nd. Louis, inuch against bis 
will, was ordered to the Straits with his squadron and a 
small convoy which had arrived for Malta. 

The position which Nelson himself decided to occupy 
was from sixteen to eighteen leagues west from Cadiz. In 
order to keep touch with the enemy he gave Captain Duff 
of the BefenM an advanced squadron of four seventy-lours 
with which he was to maintain signal communication with 
Blackwood's cruiser squadron without getting in s%ht of 
the Spanish signal stations. "In fresh easterly breezes," 
he wrote to Blackwood, I shall work up for Cadiz, never 
getting to the nortjiward of it, and in the event of hearing 
they are stiinding out of Cadiz, I shall carry a press of 
bail to tho southward towards Cape Sj artel and Arrache."* 

Such were his iduas and inteniions before he received 
the inf(jrmation about Craig, that iR, he expected the enemy 
to sail with the first easterly wind. On the 5th the wind 
did come easterly, and in view of Louis's detachment 
Nelson began to be seriously anxious for his promised rein- 
forcements from home, and in writing to Barham to explain 
what he had done he urged the importance of annihilating 

According; to Lienteiuint fnftcrwards Admiral Sir Hampbrey) Senbonse 
the general idM in the fleet was that Nelson chose bis position with the fol- 
lowing' objeoti ; Ir tlw first place to gire the enemy a ohanoe of escape ; 
Dfxt to prevent OTir fleet beinc drivpn throagh the Straits nf cihraltnr in the 
winter westerlj gales . . . and laatlj to be readj to intercept the Brest fleet, 
sboald tb«7 haiw eDdeavoiirad to fonn a Joncf ion with tho Soot otOadlsbofoio 
t!ie bitter couM arrlTO to tho MditODOO of tbo fonDor.**— Jlf«MniiiBo»*a M^go^ 
wim, ToL 81, p. 416. 
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the enemy and not merely " spoiling their voyage.** To Rose 
he wrote next day more strongly. ''I am iMry vtry wry 
aaziottSy" he said, " for its arrival, for the thing will be done 
if a few more days elapse. ... It is, as Fitt knows, anni* 

hilation that the country wants. . . . Numbers can only 
annihilate {sic). Therefore I hope the Admiralty will send 
the fixed force as soon as possible."* 

Blackwood's information that the troops were embark- 
ing was at the bottom of Nelson s anxiety, and he sent it on 
to Collingwood together with his own doubts as to what the 
enemy meant to do. Goliingwood, with his fresh experience 
of the station, seized the opportunity to hint to his chief 
that his appreciation was incorrect and his anxiety pre- 
matura " Now, my lord/' he wrote, with a striking pene- 
tiation of VilleneuTe's mind, " I will give your lordi^p my 
ideasion the suhject • • . If they are to sail with an easterly 
wind, they are not hound for the Mediterranean, and your 
lordship may depend upon it the Cartagena squadron is 
intended to join them. If they effect that — and with a 
strongly easterly wind they may — they will present them- 
selves to us with forty sail. If by any good fortune Louis 
was to fall in with that squadron I am sure he would turn 
them to leeward . . . and a French ensign might bring 
them to us. Wbenovt r t he Cartagena people were expected 
tlioy lit the light-house. Captain Blackwood should look 
to that as a signal" ' 

Now it was on the following day that Nelson received 

1 To the Right Hon. Sir George Rose, Oct S. Ilivkw of the fact that thia 
letter is often cited ap evi«1once of Nelson's preference for a number of units 
as against individual forco. it should be noted that what be is prciiMiug Rose 
for,lil **tli« fixed force/' Now besides the Vict<>ry and Royal Sovereign and 
the two seventy-fours which hr had bronght out, the fixed force whicli he was 
exnaotinff included the Lond<m and Bar^fieur 98's, the Affamemnon 04, and 
JBeuekU 74. Tbot of eight iwitB balf were tfaiee-deekert. (To naokwood, 
Oct. 8 and 9, Nicolas vii. 88 and 90.) In his official lettrr tn Barham, be 
sajs nothing about " numberSf" but oolj the ships from England (Ook 
6, ihid., p. 75). The exprestlon ued to Bote olearlj prorat nothing either 

way, if read with its context. 
* Nicolas^ vii. 81 note. 
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I he news of Craig's int ended operations in Italy. The 
dospaUjh came out in the Royal Sovcrcipi. She joined on 
October 8th, spick and span after her refit for Collinpwood's 
tla^', and though the easterly wind continued to blow, Nelson's 
immediate anxiety passed away. With Traig's instructions 
in his hand it is clear ho had no longer any doubt that 
VilleneuTe was destined for the Mediterranean, and Colling- 
wood's fipprcciation had oonyinced him the enemy irouid 
not sail with the wind at east. This view be now adopted, 
and the ohaxacteristie tenacity and mnglenewi of mind with 
which he clung to it was eTinced at once. It 80 happened 
that the day after Louis parted company, Blackwood in- 
formed bim by signal that the enem/a troopa were embarked, 
and that they intended to aaO on the first easterly wind. 
As the wind had then come east Louis decided to send on 
his convoy with two of his squadron and to return to Nelson 
with the rest. " But Loixl Nelson," t>o James t(;lls us, "con- 
ceiving the whole to be a striitagem to draw him nearer to 
Cadiz for the purpose of ob^iininf;^ a more accurate know- 
ledge of his force, ordered the Kear*AdmiraI to proceed in 
the execution of his orders."^ 

Louis, therefore, much to bis own and bis captain's 
disgust, had again to part company, and in accordance with 
Nelson's new view of the situation fresh instructions were 
sent to Blackwood. His squadron had just been made up 
with new arrivals to its full strength of five frigates and two 
sloops. " Those/' Nelson wrote to bim, who know more of 
Cadis than either you or I do, say that after these Levanters 
come several days of fine weather — sea breezes westerly, 
land wind at niirht— and if the enemy are bound for the 
Mi'diterraneau ihey will cume out at night . . . run to the 
souihwiird and catch the sea breezes at the mouth of the 
Gut and push through while we have little wind in the 

« HobMk, /Mt AwaUn'i Mor Mntkm, pw 149 1 Jnmm iVM Bithrw, 
Ir. 880 ; Log of tlw CbiufiHL Blaokwood had tbo iaronnotlon tana Swodoii 
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offing/' He was therefore to take measures to ensure 

detecting any such movement, and was furnished with 
special long-di.staDce nr^hi signaLs to give wamiug. 

As for tho battle S(^uadron, Nelson wris now quite clear 
what to do with it. " At present/' ho wTote to Colli ng- 
wood, " I am sure the Mediterranean is their dostmaLion. 
. . . Should the enemy move ... it is then probable that 
I shall make the signal to bear up and steer for the entrance 
of the Straits." ^ At the same time all arrangements were 
completed for the expected action. It was now he issued 
his order of battle and the famous plan of attack — the 
"Nelion toach" as he oaUed it — which hitherto he had 
only explained yerbally to his captains when they assembled 
to greet him on his taking over the oommand ' 

Then for a week all was quiet, save for the painful duty 
of sending Calder home for his trial and the passing dis- 
turbance whii'h Allemand created. On the 13th Sir Edward 
Berry joined in the Aijn nifmium, bringing news of his narrow 
escape, and the same evening Calder parted company. The 
belief was that Allemand was still to the northward about 
Vigo, and Nelson was in some anxiety lest Calder should 
fall into his hands. To have such a squadron on his com- 
munications with home was far from pleasant. He had full 
particulars of Allemand s force and its proceedings from 
a French officer who had been taken in a recapture by one 
of the ubiquitous Guernsey privateers* Further inteUigenoe 
was brought in by the DUigmt, the store ship which had 
informed Comwallis of AUemand's presence in the Sound- 
ings. Strachan had escorted her well to the southward till 
she was safe in Lobb's hands, and he was now quietly cruis- 
ing off Vigo for Aileinand's superior squadron, under the 
belief it was somewhere close to him and about to make 

» Nicolas, vii. 110, October 10th. 

* For both these docuiueDt«, see port^ p. 392, and Appendix p. 4%. It is 
worth noting tbmt had Villen^nve oome out wbeD MdcoD flnt eipeotad hfoi 
tht Mtamiaadmii woold not have been raody* 
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the port^ Nelflon waa naturally fax from easy about bim. 
^ I wish he were stionger," he wrote to Blaokwood on the 
14th, " hut I am iure he will spoil their cnuBing ; " and 
again to Oollingwood on the l7th, " I wish he had a good 

three-decker with him." * 

For the rest ho was busy with the problem of con- 
troUing Italian waters, difficult enough in itself without the 
distil rbaoce on his cumuuinications. The Ai/amfmnon had 
brouglit out a repetition of Ins instructions for co-operating 
with (Vui^r and the expedition wns much in his mind. Ho 
had already informed the Admiralty he must have three 
cruisers beddes those he originally asked for, if he was to keep 
up oommunication with the expeditionary force. He was 
now yery anxious to send a squadron of ten of the line to 
his own old station, but till YilleneuTe was dealt with this 
was impossible, and all he could hope for — and that not 
immediately — ^was a strong cruiser squadron which he in- 
tended to place under Keats of the ^'ujycrb. Still, so deeply 
was he concerned with the importance of supporting Craig 
tluU he did take the extreme step of sending Louis an order 
to escort the Malta convoy past Cartagena before he nvjoined.' 
At this time he seems to have had little expectation of the 
t ncmy s putting to sea. He was preparing bomb-vessels and 
lookuig for the arrival of fire-ships, as well as CouLTOve and 
Francis with their rockets and torpedoes to force things to an 
issua^ But his hope of a decision rested mainly as before 

* Log of the OesMir. 

* Nicolas, vii. 121 and 12C-7-9. On the lame day. the 18th, we have 

anofhf-r ray of lijjht on Nelpon's r<»jrard for thrpe-deckffl ships. Collingwood, 
in di.'<rii><Mng what siups lihuuld receive wal«r from ihe waler^sbips, iniyii, 
** I suppose your lordship would wish the three^eoken to be filled op wcaU" 
^Jhi<{ . " "f'' 'I bis seems to put f<»rce Ix forc namWrs. 

* iiaubuck. Jane AuwUntSaUor Broihera, p. 152. Louis received the order 
bj * frigate et Tetoaa on the ITth. Be also et tbie time tent the Dimtgni 74 
into Gibraltar " for a c rtiund-tier of cask^." 

* " Mr. Frauois " waa the famous American, Robert Fulton. Ue had in- 
vented a torpedo, designed to he fibred to the oeble of a ihip in * tldewftT, 
when it wkuUI ^win^r uiuk-r Lt-r atul i'<- oxptoded byolookwoA. IthMtlftterf 
been triod wiUi succ«ft» ex|<erixuuDially. 
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on the slow pressure af famine and little on the stimulus 
of the Anglo-Russian threat in South Italy. There is 
no reference to it in Nelson's correspondeaoe, though he 
must have discussed it with OoUingwood, We know at 
least that on this ground CoUtngwood regarded Villeneuve's 
continued inaction as inexplicable. "It is yery extra- 
ordinarj/' he wrote to Nelson on the 18th, ''the people in 
Cadiz do not make some movement. If they allow the war 
to begin in Italy, they cannot herealtur make up fur tiio 
wimt of assistance they might give in the first instance." * 

Once more Collingwood showed his power of penetration. 
His vi.sion of what was stirring inside Tadiz could not have 
been more just. As he wrote the hour had come. 

The resolution which the Council of War had first 
taken was just the kind of thing that Napoleon expected, 
and the precautions he adopted to meet it, acted even more 
promptly than he planned. On October 12th, four days 
after the Council of War» Admiral Rosily reached Madrid 
on his way to supersede ViUeneuve^ The posting system 
had broken down, the roads beyond Cordova were infested 
with brigands, and the Firench Ambassador warned him not 
to proceed till arrangements could be made for his travel- 
ling in safety. Il was luu days' journey un to Cat^liz, bu! in 
half that timu vvuid came to Villeneuve that Rosily had 
reached the capital. Guessing in a mouicnt what it meant, 
and without saying a w<ird to any ono on the IStli, as 
Collingwood was writing the letter ju.si quoted, he sudd«jnly 
ordered Magon with seven of the lino and a frigate to pro- 
ceed to sea at dark and endeavour to capture Blackwood's 
squadron and find out what was behind it. Before, how- 
ever, the order was executed, word came in by telegraph of 
Louis's detachment at Gibraltar. The news was Uiat the 
convoy which had b^ waitmg there for escort, had suled 
eastward in charge of four of the line, and that two others 

> Nds^n^'apin, Add iiSS. Uim. 
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were laid to be in the port.^ Yilleneuve's inference WM that 
Nelflon must be six of the line short Now if ever was his 
time. There was no wind and little sign of it, but he was 
despeiatei and without consulting anj one he made the 
geiMral signal to prepare to weigh.' 

' On** of these was the Donefjnl 74, which NeUoD ha<^ jnst spnt in there, 
" being obliged to go into the Mole for two d»ja." Nebon to Collingwood, 
Got. llih : Nioolat, ▼ii, 1S7. The oihor maj liav» bawl tiM Xttitm 74t wUoli« 
with the A N ^. u >n 40 f 'both being oripplad ■lilpi"). Looisbad oiiginaUj 
MDfe on with the Malta coqtoj. 

* yiUe&eaT* to Deoi^ Cot. ISth ^wo Man) : Dtahcttre, Tr<nfalgar, App, 
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THE MAIN FLEETS IN CONTACT 

" Enent have their topsail yards hoisted." Aft six o'clock 
in the moming of October 19th the s^nal flattered from the 
8Mm$, the nearest frigate inshore ; and then at seyen the 

long-awaited No. 370. It meant " The enemy's ships are 
coming out of port or getting imder sail." In ten minutes 
Blackwood passed it on to the Phaihe, which he kept to the 
westward. As the light grew, they got it through to the 
MarSt Duff's easternmost ship, and by half-past nine Nelson 
had it. He was then nearly fifty miles to the westward of 
CSadis* Without a moment's hesitation or waiting to fonn 
order of sailing he gave the word for " General chase, south- 
east,** and shortly afterwards made the signal to prepare for 
battle.^ 

Meanwhile Blackwood had despatched one of his two 

sloops to the VieUyry and the other to warn Louis, while he 

^ There ba« been some oonfasiou about Nelnon's exact pui»iLiun when he 
got the slgiMt H« aayt In his Diary : Wind at Booth, Oadn bearing E.N.B. 

by Ci ni]i;iss (i magnetic) Ifi Icigues." Tho vari.iiioii as recordod in the 
log of the Montatut was 20° West (Desbridre, Tni/a^/o''* ^PP- ^74)- £ N.E. 
magnetic was tharafore about N.E. tnie. On a ■ovtn wind he could not sail 
iouth-east true, nor from a position 16 leagues true S.W. of Cadiz could he 
make the Straits on that course. The signal he used was tho single flag with 
two guus and the S.E. compass flag, and it meant " The whole fli et to chase 
in the S.K quarter." The cours)< requiied was a little south of eaat,*^. in 
the south-east quart-er. Probably, however, Nelson's position is wrong, for 
the noon position in the VieUjry''$ log i» 36' 36' N. 7° SC W., which makes 
Oadii bear about 19 leagues BJ8.R. magnetic and about E. tme« Uiat is» his 
regular p^sitinn From this point a south-east cour^»^ ^-'d into the Straits' 
mouih. There is nothing to show Nelson had changed the position of the 
fleet, and probably therwora he wrote '^S.N.B." for ••E.S.B.*' hy mistaken 
According to the Tt-merairr't log the course was fint X. hj 8k and wind 0. hf 
A. and afterwards &£. bj JB. on a WAW. wind. 

S7» 
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himself watched the enemj struggling to get out of the 
harbour on the fisdnt land breeze. By three o'dook a signal 

came through from him that the enemy's fleet was at sea, 
though in truth it was only Magon's division that as yet was 
outside. Nelson held on his way. The movement to cut 
off Villeiieuve fruui the Straits was that which ho had 
settled from the time he had learnt from the Government 
how much rested upon Craig's operations, but he had also 
in view an immediate object of his own. The recent easterly 
wind let him hope that he might find Louis coming out of 
the Straits to give him his whole ileet in hand for the final 
decision.^ As evening closed down, in order to ensure his 
purpose as far as possible he formed the "Advance Squadron," 
for which in accordance with Mediterranean practice his 
tactical Memorandum provided, A division of eight two* 
deckers was placed under Captain Duff of the Marst five of 
them to look out ahead and the rest to continue to keep 
signal touch willi iilackwood's crui.^ers." The rest of bis 
fleet, according to the regular practice, were to observe the 
Admiral's motions closely during the night, as he would 
probably manoeuvre without signals. At the same time he 

1 Nelson to Collingwood, October 18th and 19th : Nicolas, vii. 127, 129. No 
instmctions to Louis have been found, but Nelfon says be told bim "as 
easterly wind most not be lost," even if the convoy bad to wait for the next 
4etadiment. 

* An Advance Squadron was establi-^her! in the Mediterranean fleet as 
■early as 1790. It was not Nelson's idea, and was borrowed probably from 
the French. See Sy/mds and Inttructions (Navy Record Society), pp. 72-3. The 
comp<^sition of the Division in this case is uncertain. Codrington in a letter 
to bis wife {Life, U 57) says: " The above four {Agamemnont Ui^enoe, (Mouui, 
a&d Man) ana as many more of as are now to form an advanced squadron, 
find I tri^st by morning we shall all be united [i.e. with Louie] nnd in sight of 
the enemy." Ue also says bis own ship, Orion, and the BeileisU, were amongst 
those that went ahead. Defenoe and Ai^memtutn were nearest Cadis^ with 
Mars &r\d Colotsus as cot ncctinnr ships. T^v-h-aire records a signal (No. 155) 
to BelieitlCt Orion, Lei iaihan, FUyphemus, and Bdlerophon, *' to keep a look-out 
ahead daring the night at a convenient distance for intercourse by night 
signals, ctfryiog a light in the stem."^ — Masters' Logs, 3706. Colonel Owen, 
who then commanded the Marine* in the Bdleisle, also says five were sent 
forward. — Allen, Memoirs of Sir W. liaryood, p. 137. There must therefore 
have been nine pennants in the squadron— that Is, OB0'thlid d tiM ftmMwtlil 
Kelson's flag-Hu ununaUy large proportion. 
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superseded General chase " by signaUing for the order of 
safling ; but as during recent exercises three of his seyen 
three-deckers, BrUawnia, Mnce, and Dreadnauffht, had 
preyed very bad sailers, he directed them to take station 
as conyenient.^ The point should he noticed as the first 
st«p in the process of disintegration which his " Order of 
battle" and ' Plan of attack" were to sulier, aa tlie actual 
tactical conditions of the occasion developed themselyes to 
his elastic mind. 

At one o'clock in the morning, having attained his 
desired position, he hove-to, and at dawn found himself in 
sight of Gibraltar between Capes Trafalgar and Spartel, 
that is^ in the entrance to the Straits. In the growing light 
every eye was strained for a sight of Louis's squadron, but 
not a fflgn of it was to be seen. The truth was that his 
return to Nelson after he had first started and the prevail- 
ing easterly winds had prevented his reaching Gibraltar 
for five days after he reoeiyed his orders, and it was not till 
the 15th that he was able to complete his water and victuals 
at Tetuan. This done he hurried away to rejoin Nelson, but 
meeting a westerly wind, was forced back to Tetuan, and 
there on the 1 7th, before he could sail again, the order reached 
him to see the Malta convoy forward. The result was that 
he missed Blackwood's sloop, and when Nelson was looking 
for him between Spartel and Trafalgar he was tw<j hundred 
miles away and still going to the eastward. Nor was it till 
the 21st of famous memory that in accordance with the 
usual practice he dismissed the convoy off Cape Tenez and 
stood back towards Cartagena to cover its further progresa^ 
Thus after all the practically inert Cartagena squadron, 
though it failed to make any movement which Napoleon 
had designed for it, did avail in the hour of crisis to break 

^ FrweUe Diary, Kicolas, rii. 133, and Timeraire's Signal Log, Matters' Logt, 
8706. A onriona effect of this ordor was that tbe French bdieved tbeee three 

ibips bad been formed into an Etcadre d'obsn-ration, 

* Log of tbe Qtteen. Hubback, Jane AvMen't Sailor Brotkert, p. 162, 
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the vital British concentration. A luore sif^nificant instance 
could not be found of how much more difficult to deal with 
is a purely expectaat attitude at sea than on laud. It 
is a radical and far-reaohing difierenca between naval and 
military strategy, due mainly to the exigencies of commerce 
protection. 

Disappointing as it was to Nelson's men that Louis was 
nowhere to be seen, there was a worse trouble to disturb 
them. An action had been expected confidently at dawn, 
but VilleneuTe was nowhere to be seen. The sun rose 

stormily ; the fine weather had passed ; it was thick and wet, 
with a very short range uf visibility. In breathless impa- 
tience they scoured the mist, but look as they would there 
was not a sign of the enemy anywhere. What hatl become 
of them ? "All our gay hopes are fled." wrote Codrin^on 
to his wife that morning, " and instead of being under all 
sail in a very light breeze and fine weather, expecting to 
bring the enemy to battle, we are under olose*reefed topsails 
m a very stormy wind with thick rainy weather and the 
dastardly French we find returned to Cadiz." This belief 
must have been a mere inference from their not being in 
sight '* Had they perserered/' he added, " we should cer- 
tainly have come up with them from the decisiTe dash we 
made for the Gut of Gibraltar." ^ Where could they be if 
not in Cadiz ? One thing at least was clear. In such foul 
weather us was blowing up. the fleet could not sUiy where 
it was. " I must guard," Nelson had written to Barham, 
"agsdnst being caught with a westerly wind near Cadiz, as 
a fleet of ships with so many three-deckers would inevitably 
be forced into the Straits." * Accordingly, so soon as it was 
light enough to be sure how things stood, he decided to 
make use of the stiff south-south-west wind to get back 
towards his old station. 

Soaroely had he made the deoision when one of Black- 

> BoQfoU«r,£(/eo/aNirifi^,Ltt. * Nioolai, fU. 7& 
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wood's frigates hove in Bi*;ht flying the welcome signal that 
the enemy bore to the north. Nelson unmedifttely signalled 
for the order of sttling, and about an hour later hove the 
Vidary to and summoned CoUingwood on board to oooiuli 
him. CoUingwood, it is said, was for making an immediate 
attack, but this was not to Nelson's mind. We osn only 
guess his reason. It may have been that he felt CoUing- 
wood s plan would mean engaging Loo laLc in the day imd 
too near Cadiz to ensure a decisiTe battle, and yet the wind 
was fair to carry hira rapidly into action. What he did wa^i 
to reform order of sailing' and to stand on again north-west 
under easy sail as though to entice Yilieneuve to attempt to 
pass him inshore.^ 

At the same time he summoned Duff and two of his 
oaptains, and instructed them to keep oontact with Blaok- 
wood and the enemy. Then without recalling the rest of 
the AdTanoe Squadron into the line, he held on the course 
he had chosen, presumably to avoid premature contact or a 
premature disclosure of his foroe. By noon it had brought 
him some twenty miles south-west of Cadiz. Blackwood's 
second sloop by this time had communicated, and informed 
him that she hiui s^en iurty sail cuniing out the previous 
evening, but this still left the enemy's conduct a mystery. 
In the afternoon, Iiowcver, Blackwood lelcgraphcd a messai^e 
which put a clearer aspect on the situation, and seemed to 
account for the enemy's not having been caught at the 
Strait's mouth. It was that they appeared determined to 

* Dr. B«att7 sajs: **Ak 8 o'clock the Ftetory hore-to, and AUminU 
OoUlBgwood . . . cuDttooboftrdtonoelTsliMtraofeioBt.'' Oodrington relstad 

ihe inc ident thua: "On tlio Pui day nioniing Lord Nelson, as a compliment 
to CoUiDgwood, called him on board by signal to ooDsnlt with him, aaying to 
Hardy joooeely that be sboald not be guided by bif opinioo onleM it agraed 
with bia own ; and apon aslcing him, CoUingwood gave his opinion in favour 
of attacking: the fleet imme<liriN-lv. Lord Nelson, hnwever, kept to his plan 
of waiting till be oouid gel ilitm [urtber ofT, as tbe^- did not seeiu determiued 
to relttm to Otdlt but to persevere in their original intentions," &c. This 
wa« one of the passatr'**' which roi^r'irtrtnn flictntod to Juift daqghtOT LOidj 
Bourchier man/ j&un Uter. — Li^'e <^ iJu4n»jftoiif u St^- 
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go to the woBtwaxd "And that," mote the Admiral in hia 
diaiy, "they shall not do, if in the power of Nelaon and 
BronU to pzevent them." The ooiuae he was ateering, 
whether by intention or not, was exactly what waa wanted. 

He therefore held on as he was till two o'clock, when the 

fleet was taken aback by a sudden shift of wind into the 
wost-north-west. Thtj sailing order was thrown into confu- 
sion, and all moYement was checked till he could restore 
his formation. 

If the mystery of Villoneuve's intention was hard to 
fathom, it was no wonder, for the true explanation of hia 
not having been found in the Strait's mouth lay in om;um- 
atanoea beyond his oontrol Blackwood was understood to 
haye reported that the whole allied fleet had got to sea on 
the OTening of the 19th, but in fiutt its seamanship had 
proved unequal to the task in the light aira that prevailed. 
It waa not tiU nearly noon on the 20th that ViUeneuve had the 
whole of hia foroe well under way. His intention, as Kelson 
divined, had actually been to make direct for the Mediter- 
ranean, but outside he had met the southerly wind shifting 
to the south-west on which Nely^on under easy sail was 
reachuig back from the Straits, and ho had been compelled, 
as Blackwood had reported, to stand to the westward. On 
this course he began laboriously to form his order of sailing. 

His organisation was based on the old taotical idea of 
" equalising the line/' and using the surplus unite as a corp$ 
d0 rmrve. Believing that after Louis's departure Nelson 
would have only twenty of the line with his flag, he formed 
a cofpi de haiaiUe of that number, in three divisions under 
his immediate oommand. With the remaining twelve he 
oonatituted an etoadn ^obtenaHon in two divisions, whioh« 
like Nelson's Advance Squadron, was to be employed as a 
reserve. Gravina was in command of it, and his instructions 
on the time-honoured plan were to keep somewhat ahead 
and to windward, so as to be able tQ succour any part of the 
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fleet upon wbioh the enemy should concentrate. Seeing 
that YilleneuTe was conyinced that Nelson would adopt 
the principle of coiioeiitration» the oxgamsation was well 
oonceiyed for dealing with it, had only the power of execu- 
tian been equal to the dedgn. But in the shifting squalls 
that preyailed, the lack of cohesion in the allied fleet and 
its defects in seamanship became more and more apparent. 
So unhandy was the manoeuvring that for three hours the 
cumbrous fleet laboured in vain to attain its furiiiation. 
About four o'clock the wind came westerly. The sailing 
order was still far from being formed, but regtirdless of 
consequences Vilieneuve felt compelled to seize the oppor- 
tunity of getting to the southward, and he signalled to wear 
together. The confusion that ensued was almost hopeless^ 
and after wearing the effort to form the order of sailing 
continued more laboriously than cTcr. The evolution was 
only possible by forming on the ships furthest to leeward, 
so that although Yilleneuye tried to keep close-hauled on 
the starboard tack and steer to the west-south-west as 
though to weather Nelson or get a good offing for entering 
the Straits, his mean course must have been about south, 
and he was reported thus by the BiitL^h frigates about 
nightfall. 

If Vilieneuve was in trouble with his fleet, it was little 
wonder, for after the shift of wind Nelson himself took two 
hours to restore his order of sailing.^ He did it by coming 
to the wind on the starboard tack, so that the fleet was 
now heading about south-west. But towards four o'clock — 
that is, when VilleneuTe was wearing his fleet — Nelson was 
doing the same, but on the opposite or port tack. Whether 
he Imew the enemy had gone about is doubtful. There is 
no trace of the movement having been reported to him. 
The XuTifohu had run down to the battle squadron and 
was signalb'ng direct to the Vietort/, but was not in sight 
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of the enemy ; and the last signal she had made was that 
thdr leading ship boie to the north of him.^ The effect 
of the British movement was to giye the fleet a course 
▼ery little vest of north, so that Nelson must have known 
he was steering direct to meet his enemy. Indeed, the 
weather had cleared so much with the westerly wind that 
before sundown several of ihe euemy could bu bttu from 
the mast-head nlose in to Cadiz.' 

Is it possible after all that he was thinking of engaging 
that evening ? It is not probable. An officer present tells 
us, that the general impression in the fleet was that the 
enemy did not mean to go back into Cadiz, but that, seeing 
they had remained at sea in &ee of the blustery weather, it 
was evident they were going to attempt to escape at the 
risk of an action. True, H was at this time that Nelson 
finally concentrated his fleet. At sunset the whole of the 
Advance Squadron, except the two or three connecting 
ships, were reabsorbed into the order of sailing.' He was 
also in the meet fitTourable pontion for delivering the attack 
which the Memorandum laid down, and we know it was a 
favoLirito idea of his to apjiroach directly eiul-on, so that 
the encuiy could not tell whether he meant to engage to 
winilward or leeward.* If he did contemplate engaging, it 
must have been in a night action, and this whs what 
ViUeneuve was expecting. But he cannot in fact have had 

' Log of Euryaluf : Great Sea F'lyhti, ii. 1C7. " At 4.10 to Victory, No 413, 
north, two guD.s." This wa«i an US. addition in the Bifrnal Book. It appears 
in a oopj belonging to Captain Hope, K.N., with this signification : " The 
I<»ding ship of the enemy's line bekrs on tixe point of the oompass shown 
herewith." Euryatut* time was al^^ut thro#>- (quarters of an hour nb*»ad of 
Victoryt. Bj Vii'tory't time the sigrml would have been made about ii.3u 
Eurytuu^ log gives it as 4.10. Teviiraire says Naiad made it at 3.34. 

■Lieutenant S(iil, ,use to his mother: MacmUlan'$ Magazine, vol. 81, 

E. 416. The writer was afterwards Admiral Sir Humphrey Senhoose. For 
it anthority as a critic of the aetlon, im pott, p. 382 n. 

• 8' r rf>lonel Owf-n'fi lettfrs. All<-rj • Mrmoirt of JIargood, p. 138. 

* bee his earlier Memorandiun, Fighting Jnatructiont, p. 316. ** The Other 
mode would be to stand oader an easy but onnmnnding sail dinoUj for thrtr 
headmost . '•hip, ho as to prevent the enemj from klunriiig wlM^flr I ihoaUl 
paie to windward or to leeward gi bim.** 
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any sueh inteatioau For when he abflorbed the Advanoe 
SquidroB into the fleets he telegraphed to Blackwood that 
he felied on him and his oniiser Bqiiadron to keep touch 
daring the night, and at eight o'clock, just as VilleneuTe 
in fear of an immediate attack was signalling for the line 
of battle as convenient, he wore away again seawards — that 
is, to the south-west.^ He must therefore have been beuL 
on encouri^ing the eneiriy to make their expected attempt 
to escape, and by keeping to windward of them to ensure it 
should not succeed. 

This movement was accurately followed by all the fleet 
except one vessel, a chance that was to have a curious effect 
for good on the coming battle. The Afrka 64 apparently 
did not take in the signal, and held on to the northward 
till she lost touch.* Por eight hours Nelson held this 
course under eafly sail, Blackwood keeping him hourly 
informed of the enemy^s position through the connecting 
ships of the line. At four o'clock in the morning, with the 
wind at west-north-west, he wore again " to the north-oast," 
he himself says, but the Vidon/s Log gives the course more 
accurately as north by east, and this was maintained through 
the night. 

The effect of these movements had been to annul the 
Order of Sailing. Indeed, it would seem that in those 
days whcr:t fleets were not accustomed to cruise in regular 
formation, the sailing order was seldom preserved after 
dark, and especially as in this case when there had been 
any manoeuvring during the night. At daybreak accord- 
ingly the fleet was in no tegular formation. CoUingwood 
was apparently about the van of his division, but Kelson 

^ IiwMa]iMdjcluk,Hidlieiu«dKa Slof UieNigbtSigiwlt,aiidbeffaii, 
after hii oostoiDt to hm Um ligbto to Indkote bit poiitiOD : MmAwW* 

S^fnal Log. 

* 8m ueatenaat SeohoQM to hii mother, Ootober 27Ui : ** The ^/Km, who 

had partc<I in the night " : MacmiUan't MtgudlU^ 1900. BhO WU not lent tO 
•ooat ahead, m U sometimet itAtod. 
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was not. Moat of hia ahipa bad atretohed ahead of him, 
and what the Fienoh aaw when it was light enough waa 
ft confused mass of Teasels ** in no particul&r order " stretch- 
ing about -south-east and north-west, with iha two iia^iihipa 
near each other about the centre.* 

The fleets wore now bearing from one another about 
south-west and north-east, and some eight or nine miles 
apart Shortly after six it was light enough for each to 
see the other, and what Nelson made out was the Com- 
bined Fleet in no distinguishable formation steering for the 
Straits. The moment of his life and of the campaign had 
oome. What should he do! Should he cany out the 
attack^ aa he had laid it down, or should he not I What 
in these first minutes of the waxing light was the thought 
that held uppermost in his mind I Death has robbed us 
of the answer. We can onlj glean the fragments that lie 
soattered upon those hallowed waters and \M them tell us, 
if thu^ will, the golden secret. 

> See Reports of the various commanders in Desbriftre's Trofalgar, and 

particularly the plan attached to that of Prigny, Chief of the Staff p. 360). 
The confusion of the British fleet is shown by the entries in the h'gs of how 
the enemy bore. Victoryi has E. to E.S.B. ; Royci Sovereign has E.8.E. B. 
by N.. and must therefore have been little south of Victory; Britannia E.S.E., 
ahead of Nelson; T^mfraire S.EL, still farther ahead ; Nepiwu E. by S., closa 
to Victory, Dnadncu^kt of OoUingwood's division taw Hhtm E.N.B.« and wm 

8.W. of I'lW. ry that is. to wirr) w ;ird instead of leeward. S'partiatc of X( !son'g 
division saw them N.N.B.; Conqtieror N.S.— both therefore oonectlv astern 
9i him, tm mm alio Mmti&mt sad Aammmmki Imt J/m and 4/Hm 
■hiid. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

NELSON S PLAN OF ATTACK 

The old and mucli-disputed question, whether Nelson did 
or did not attack in accortlanco with the Mernnmndum, 
dates from the morrow of the action. Some otiici rs in 
every way equipped for a right judgment, held that he 
did ; others equally well equipped assumed the contrary as 
a fact beyond dispute.^ 

CoUingwood passes shyly oyer the question, and leaves 
it praotically untouched. All he says in his official despatch 
is that—** as the mode of attack had heeii previously deter- 
mined on and communicated to the flsg-officers and captains, 
few signals were necessary '* and yet it is certain many were 
made. Two months afterwards, in a private letter to Sir 
Thomas Pasley, he wrote that the plan which Nelson had 
determined to adopt was executed well and succeeded 
admirably. But what did he mean by the plan ? Earlier 
in the letter he explains it thus: *' L<ird Nelson determined 
to Rubstituto for exiiet order an impetuous attack in two 
distinct bodies. The weather line he commanded, and left 
the lee line totally to my direction. He had assigned the 
points to be attacked." But no one will assert that this is 
an adequate summaiy of the plan of the Memorandum. 
It oonveys tittle more than the impression of an attack by 
divisions in "General Chase." The distinctive idea is 
barely indicated, and it entirely ignores the subtle method 
of engaging by which Nelson intended to realise that idea. 

^ For the text of tha Jlemoran'inrn, tee po9t, Ap^ndis 1), y. 496. 
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Collingwood therefore was saying at mobt that the general 
intention of an attack in two independent divisions was 
oarricd out. It need not, howoTor, be assumed from this 
that Collingwood did not appreciate the niceties of the 
Memorandum. The chivalxoiis loyalty of his nature would 
not In any case permit him to say more, and in everything 
he wrote of the action we can read between the lines a 
lofty determination to ignore any detaU which might be 
turned even remotely to detract from the glory of his dead 
friend or to suggest in any degree that the victory was not 
entirely Nelson's. 

Captain Harvey of the T^nnnire, who was Nelson's 
second in ihe line, is equally gent ral, and yet the Log of 
the ship shows that ho was by far the most detailed and 
methodical observer of the action. *' It was noon," he wrote, 
" before the action commenced, which was done according 
to the instructions given us by Lord Nelson." Whether by 
« the instructions " he meant the written '* Plan uf Attack," 
or the verbal instructions passed down the line during the 
approach, every one must judge for himself. It is certiunly 
impossible to assert beyond the possibility of contradiction 
that he meant the " Plan of Attack." The other two wit* 
nesses for the affirmative are equally vague. Thirty years 
after the event, CVxlrington sai<i lio could remember calling 
the attention of his first lieutenant to Nelson's movements 
as ho came into action, remaikiiig, " fL iw bi autifully the 
Admiral is carrying his design intr* ctVi ct ; " but a week 
after the action he wrote to a Lorci of the Admiralty, " We 
all scrambled into battle as soon as we could." ^ Lastly, 
there is the fact that Captain Hope of the Defence endorsed on 
his copy of the Memorandum: '*It was agreeable to these 
instructions that Lord Nelson attacked the combined fleets of 
France and Spain." This appears to exhaust the affirmative 
evidence such as it is, and so far as it is known at present. 

* To Lord UarUes, Oct. 2i»lh : Bourchier, Lift <^ iAtdrwgUm^ L 60 aod 77. 
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The negative testimony is richer and far more explicit 
Captain Moorsom of the Revenge, in Collingwoodis division, 
said : *' A regular plan was laid down by Lord Nelson before 
the action, hut not acted on ; " and again, " Admiral CoUing- 
wood dashed directly down, supported by such ships as 
could get up, and went directly thiough their line. Lord 
Nelson did thb same, and the zest as fast as th^y could." 
In his opinion, then, there was no difference in the way the 
two dividons engaged. Both made an almost perpendicular 
attack — ^that is, the two lines went "directly down" instead 
of getting into the designed position parallel to thd enemy's 
line and then hauling to the wind.^ His son. Admiral Con- 
stantine Moorsom, who earned himself a rare reputation as a 
scientific student oi' tactics, went further. In his Principles 
of Naval Tactics, the only original treatise on the subject 
wliich the service had produced, he wrote, that " there was 
an entire alteration both of the scientific principle and of 
the tactical movements." ^ 

The only fully reasoned criticism which we have from 
the pen of an officer who was present is to the same effects 
It was written about 1820 by Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Senhouse, who served in the battle as a lieutenant in Israel 
Pellew's ship, the Cmqueror^ an officer who highly distin- 
guished himself in the later yeaxa of the war and was 
afterwards flag-captain, both in the Channel and the 
Mediterranean.' His criticism was based on the then 

^ Captain Moorsom to his father, November l8t, 1805 : Great Sea FighU, 
ii. 242. In this letter he says, " We kept going down in two columns, point- 
ing to their eoDtre nearly in this manner," and then in the original he gives 
A rongh diagram showing the two British columns parallel with one anotheTf 
and. nearly vertical to the enemy's line. See post. Appendix £, p. 604. 

> TJie Principle* of Naval Tactics, exempli^Ud toitk Tables for faeiliiailMg ik» 
teveral evolution s. By Captain C. R. Moorsom, R.N. London, 1843. 

^ This remarkable paper was communicated to MaetMUwa^s Magatine in 
1900 by th« Admiral's daughter. Ifisa Senhonse believed it was written be- 
tween 1827 and 1830, hut as it was commum nted to Sir Charles Ekins, and 
printed in part by him in 1824 (see Naval BatUes, pb 271)» it must have been 
originally written earlier, and pomibly at Bkins* leqneat Misa SenlioiiMPt 
maniiaoript^ however, ia a somewbat anniimed fbcn» mora oaiefnl to sopudiate 
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vndispttted bat Uimt the British Fleet here up in mio- 
eesiioii and «ttaeked in two lines ahead, and hie argument 

is that it would have been better '* if the regulated plan 
had been adherod to." " The attack of this almost in- 
faliible Admiral," he says, " was different from that laid 
down in his instructions, substituting a line-ahead for a 
line-abreast in his division ** ; and he holds that the change 
sacrificed both simultaneous impact and superior concen- 
tration of attack. He afisumes the form of engaging in 
two lines ahead end-on as a fact that no one present at 
the action would dispute, and indeed no one did. " You 
are to understand/' wrote Captain Harrej of the Timlin, 
^ that we here down on the enemy in two eolumns," and 
every one who touohed the point said the same thing. 

Sir Charles Ekins, who had every opportunity of know- 
ing, proceeds on the same assumption without a shadow 
of doubt. " It is known," he wrote, " to all the captains of 
tlio fleet that the plan of attack from to windward was, 
by previous concert, to have been of a dill'orent and still 
move formidable nature.**' Indeed, it is believed that 
every oategurical statement on the point by officers who 

any Busplcion of belittling of Kolnon, and it may have been written lat<»r, 
possibly even when be was Hoibam's liag-captain in tho Me<iitcTranr>an. It 
oontidai «t toMfe UiIb ooriout addition : ** There is a rising naval pnwer whUh 
possesses the germs of a erowing eqnality with the naval power of tliis coun- 
try, mad which may one day rise nearly to the oolossai height its great proto* 
type htm obudaed. Thia power be oontnwte ffaTonrsbly with that of Fnuioe 
and Bp'iin. ^r. l regards with socb soriuus apjir? Viri:^ioM as to deprecate the 
aae ol h'eliK>u'ti tactios against it. Ue of coarse is referring to the rising 
power of Turkey and Eg^t, wbioli was broken bj Codrington at Navarfno 
in 1627. The manuscript, therefore, was probably produced before that time, 
but the menace oontinaed to exist for some years after. It was, in any case, 
the result of mature reflection by an experienced Maff officer. At the battle 
be was a lieatenant of only three years' standing, and knew nothing of Nelson's 
Plan " or Intentions, (See his letter of October 2Tth, 1805. IbU., p. 415.) 
Ue iiays theiu Ihut the plan of aiUick had Ix'eu wcil arrangeti . . . that 
was requisite but the signal to alter course, but be then belieted tbe 
plan was for Collingwood to cut through the enemy's line or pass ahead or 
astern of it as convenient and engage them from to leeward, while Nelson 
donbled on the part engaged from to windward. 
> ^MMtabl68L Bdnt wrote in 18M. 
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were present or directly concerned — ^that is, setting aside 
rough generalisations, and what is only inferential or an 
dbUer dictum — asserts that the attack as deliyered differed 
in important particulars £rom the plan of the Memorandum. 

Por those accustomed to weigh historical evidence 
there cannot he serious douht of what the departure was, 
in the deliherate judgment of the Naval Staft of the time. 
On this we have evidence that no inferonLial arLrument 
can shake : for it lies in the next edition of tiiu Sisrnal 
Book. There, heyond all dispute, is a new Signal for a 
form of aLt;ick purporting, as the " Signification " explains, 
to embody the experiences of Trafalgar and the principles 
of the Memorandum. It is to " cut the enemy s line in 
order of sailing in two columns." It is accompanied by a 
diagram showing an almost vertical attack in two lines ahead 
without previous deployment, and a long instruction explain- 
ing the method of engaging in suooession and its tactical 
advantages, such as they were, over simultaneous impact.^ 

The hest foreign criticism took precisely the same view. 
Here, for instance, is the appreciation sent to the Spanish 
Government some nx weeks alter the action hy Eseaflo, 
Gravina's accomplished Chief of the Staff. " Nothing," he 
concludes, "is more seamanlike, or better tactics, than for a 
fleet which is well to wLiidward of another to bear down 
upon it in two separate columns, and deploy into line at 
gunshot from the enemy. But Admiral Nelson did not 
deploy his columns at gunshot from our line, but ran up 
within pistol-shot and broke through it. • . . It was a manner 
in which I do not think he will find many imitators." * 

How, then, in the face of these uncompromising and 
authoritative statements, caa we reconcile the view — and it 
undoubtedly pravaUed — ^that the plan of the Memorandum 
was carried out ? The explanation is not far to seek. 

^ aiifnaU and InHruetionifur «m o/ EM. Fled, 1816. Sfgoal 1. 7, pb SSi 

Po$t, Appendix C, p 4 ■^3. 

* If eroandeft Duxo ; Arwadm £$pauoUk, viii. 353. 
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On analysis the famous document, like others of its 
olaas^ will be found to be oomposed of two groups of 
ideas — the first relating to major tactioB, and the eecond to 
minor. The origin of the first group may be traced back 
to a conversation which Nelaon had with his faithful 
oounsellor Keats at Merton» while he was waiting for his 
ealL "No day/' said Nelson, "can be long enough to 
arrange a couple of fleets and fight a dednTe battle aeooid- 
ing to the old system. ... I shall form the fleet into three 
divisions in three lines. One division shall be composed of 
twelve or fourteen of the fastest two-decked ships, which 
I shall keep always to windward, or in a situation of 
advantage. ... I consider it will always be in my power 
to throw it into the battle in any part I may ch uoso. . . . 
With the remaining part of the fleet formed in two lines 
I shall go at them at once, if I can, about one-third of their 
line from their leading ship. ... I think it wUl surprise 
and confound the enemy. They won't know what I am 
about. It will bring on a pell-mell battle, and that is what 
I want" Setting aside the third division — a point to be 
dealt with later — this scheme coincides with the action 
much more closely than it does with the Memorandum. 
Indeed, the expressions ''go at them at once," and "pell- 
mell battle," suggest that Keats's memory, by a familiar 
psychological process, was coloured by what actually 
occurred. Still here we have three of the four major 
ideas — attack in separate divisions instead of one line — 
conconf ration on the rear — and cnnctaling the nature and 
point of the attack till the last moment. The Memorandum 
itself is much more subtle, it contained a fourth idea that 
was entirely Nelson's own. Calder's main conception had 
also ' been concentration on the rear, and he too had not 
formed bis battle order or disclosed his attack till he was 
▼eiy dose. But Calder's attack had been parried by the 
enemy's van coming down to the assistance of the reai; 

2 B 
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It is in the craft with which the Memorandum provides 
against such a movo that lies its most brilliant and original 
feature. Nothing else is entirely Nelson's. Duncan at 
Camperdown had attacked in two divisions ; Clerk of Eldin 
had suggested the principle of approach in echelon on 
which Nelson's intended formation was hased, while from 
Calder's action he got the warning of what he had to expect 
from the enemy. 

Nelson's Memorandum opens with a rocital of the delay 
inseparable from forming a large fleet in one line, and his 
consequent determination to organise his fleet in such a 
way that the order of sailing will be the order of battle, 
but with this proviso. The order of sailing was to be the 
order of battle, " with the exception of the first and second 
in command." This neglected point is important. It 
meant that in order of suling the two admirals would as 
ususi lead their respectiye diyisions, hut in order of battle 
they would not. Some other station would be assigned to 
them. Assuming a fleet of forty sail, the organisation 
would be in two lines of sixteen shipe^ with an advance 
squadron of eight (or one-fifth) composed of the &ste8t 
two-deckers — ^but as this last factor eventually disappeared 
iL can be discarded for the present. 

The next point is new — the second in command is to 
have entire direction of his line after the Admiral's in- 
tentions are made known to him. The wording of the 
paragraph does not make it quite clear at what time this 
independent direction was to begin. What did Nelson 
mean by " after the Admirals intentions arc made known to 
him " f A later paragraph defines it» at least for the attack 
from lo windward, which was the attack actually delivered. 
In this case Nelson himself will conduct the approach until 
the whole fleet is " nearly within gunshot of the enemy's 
centre." He will then signal to (^llingwood the manner 
in which he is to attack. The signal that will ptobably be 
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made is specified, and ho is also warned what he may be 
wanted to do in case certain countcr-movcinonts aru made 
bj llie enemy. Then Nelson repeats that the entu*e 
management of the loo line will be left to the second in 
command "after iho intention of the ronimaniler-in-chicf 
is dgnided." This could only moan that the independent 
direotion was to begin diractlj Kelson had given his col- 
league the signal to engage, and not before. In other 
words, his obvious and natural Intention was to eondnot 
the approach himself and then to leave his ooUeagae a free 
hand to do his special part of the work.* 

Having got thus fax with hu major tactics he breaks off 
into the minor, dealing sucoesriyely with the two conditions 
of finding the enemy to windward or to leeward. In 
€Dga«^nn|L( from to leeward — ho will attack in three lines, 
in liae-ahe.id. Colli hltw. Mfd will lo.id throu'di as near as he 
can at the twelfth ship iruui ihe rear, se> us to concentrate 
on al)uuL three-fourths of his own number." Nelson's line 
will lead through about the centre ; and the advance 
squadron, a few ships ahead of it, " so as to ensure getting 
at their Commander-in-chief, whom every effort must be 
made to capture." This idea of enveloping the enemy's 
Commander-in^hief was a return to the central idea of 
medittval tactics. Indeed, nothing is so renuurkable in this 
immortal Memorandum than the way in which it seems to 
gather up and co*-ordinate CTery tactical principle that had 
ever proved effectiye. 

He then falls back again into major exposition. The 
priiiciple ol Lho attack is concentration of the entire fleet 
upon the enemy's rear as far forward as their Commuuder- 

» This -wns certAinl^ the view Uken by the aathor of the Siijnal Book of 
181G. The lustruction m the " Trafalgar Si^ial " reads It is to be comidered 
fluife til* eoDdnet of tiM Lm Division, alter breaking tho lino, la lefl to ito 
OOBtmander," t^. in tlio abisence of special instructions. See post, Apj>mdix C. 

* Id a maiginal note be expiaina that if the eoeix^ are Iom than fortj, only a 
nopoitlimConnmborof tboMwaratobo ontoff. **ftitlilitobo 4 sopezior 
b tbo iOittjr ool oft*" 
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in-chief and the units immediately ahead of him. This 
would leave some twenty sail untouched and free to act as 
Grayina had done in Caldei B action, but he considers his 
form of attack provides sufficiently against any section of his 
fleet being doubled on by the unengaged ships^ of the 
enemy. ''It must be some time," he says, ''before they 
oould perform a manoeuvre to bring their foree compact 
to attack any part of the British fleet engaged or to succour 
their own ships, which indeed would be impossible without 
mixing with the ships engaged." His meaning clearly is, 
that if the worst comes to the worst, there will be a 
melee, which must result in, a decisive action. " I look 
with cualidence/' he adds, ** to a victory before the 
van of the enemy can succour their rear, and then the 
British fleet would most of them be ready to receive their 
twenty-sail." He concludes this part of the Memorandum 
by a return to minor tactics, in which he explains exactly 
what is to be done if the van does tack, but as the attack 
was not made from to leeward these details may be discarded. 

From this point onwards the document is concerned 
entirely with the minor tactics of an attack from to wind* 
ward — ^the form which he hoped to and did adopt. The 
section is headed, "Of the intended attack from to wind- 
waid. The enemy in line of battle ready to r^eive an attack." 
In this case "the divisions of the British fleet will be 
brought nearly within gunshot of the enemy's centre," and a 
diagram is given to illustrate the intended position.* The 



1 For the original as drawn bj Nelson, see }mt. Appendix i>, p. 498. The 
cliagnmt differ alight ly in the Tanove O0{4eii In one In the British Miueiim, 
f or uutanoeb It ■tande that 
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mga$l would then most probably be made for the lee line to 
bear up together upon the twelve rearmoat ahipa of the enemy 
—that 18, as before, upon three-fourths of its own number.^ 

From the position in which Nelson intended to place 
him, the second in command would be able to deliver 
Howe's attack through the intervals of the enemy's line, 
going down with every stitch of canvas set in Lli*- regular 
lino of bearing, ohliqiioly, as Byng tried to do at Minorca, 
with his broadsides bearing.* "Some ships," wrote Nelson, 
may not get through their exact place, but they will 
always be at hand to assist their frieodS) and if any are 
thrown round the rear of the enemy, they will effeotuaUy 
complete the businees of twelve sail of the enemy." 

Such an attack made from to windwaid was open to two 
well-known parries, with which Nelson proceeds to deal. The 
enemy might wear together so as to make the rear their 
▼an, or they might execute the manosuvre of the old French 
text-books, by bearing up together and running,' to leeward, 
so as lu '^cl the attacking force between two fires and avoid 
being raked. In either case Collini^wood was to persist in 
his attack on the twelve sliips assigned to him and press it 
homo- " unless otherwise directed by the Commander-in- 
chief, which is scarcely to be expected." The remainder of 
the enemy's fleet was to be left to Nelson, but of what he 
intended to do he says no more than '* that he will endea- 
▼our to take care that the movements of the second-in* 
command are interrupted as little as possible." In abort, 
his migor function was to contain the Tan» and the minor 
tactics would depend on circumstances^ 

^ TVip siirnal provided was a Single Flaff," not In the printed book. He 
ohoB« the ei^bUi flag, on p. 17, " Yellow with bine flj." which bad not been 
appropriated «■ a taetfoal if fro*!, and gave It tfali sl^ffleatloii in MS. :— **Giii 
throuph the eneniy'si line, and engage close on the other side. iV.^.— This 
signal to be repeated by all ships." It stands thus in Hardy's copy of the 
Siffnal Book now in the possession of Commander Sir Malcolm Macgr^or, 
]LN. The signal was not made at the action. 

* For lh« teohnioal meaoiiieofllM Ua« of baariog , mo j»mI» |i> iXO, 
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From the approach which he contemplated it would be 
open to him either to cut the line at one point in line-ahead, 
or, like Oollingwood» to cut it at all interrals; while the 
Adyance Squadron, to which in the weather attack no 

special function was assigned, would be always in reseire to 
support eitlier Admiral as circumstances required. But 
there are clear indications that he relied mainly on the 
former manoeuvre, risky as it was. The danger which had 
caused it to fall into disuse since the old Dutch Wars was, 
firstly, that tlie leadiii!:^ ship was likely to be overpowered 
by a concentrated fire as she approached ; and the second 
wafl^ that if any ships did succeed in getting through thej 
were liable to be cut off and surrounded. Nelson, we are 
often told, nerer measured risks. Nothing ia really further 
hia character than such folly. In tibia case he faced 
the riakB, measured them with consummate tactical inaightk 
and proTided a means of discounting them that was with- 
out precedent. His highly original and scientific idea was 
a combination of two principles — hii^^h speed, and massing 
guns to the utmost at the point of shock. For the iirst 
time on record the attack was to be made not under 
" fighting sails " as usual, but under every stitch the spurs 
would carry. He would gather the highest attainaMe 
speed and so bring his momentum to the maximum, and 
the danger period to the minimum. 

The second expedient was still more remarkable. It 
was obtained, as will be shown directly, by massing his 
three-deckers in the van of his lina This was a method of 
concentration which had been suggested originally by Bigot 
de Morogues in his Tadique NavaU in 1763, as the only one 
that was really effective. Rodney had introduced a signal 
for it» but it had never been used till Nelson now set his 
seal upon it, to overcome the almost insuperable difficulties 
of the manoeuvre for which tactical scheme calltMl most 
loudly. There waii no cai»e in which a weil-formod hne of 
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liaUle had been broken BacoeBsfiiUj by the old method in 
line-eheed, but Kelaon most have Uiought that In the 
Franoh theory he eaw his way where no one before him had 
dared to tread. He would arm the head of his line for the 

fatal shock with a mass of fire that nothing could resist, 
and would overpower the timo-honoiirod defensive formation 
by sheer weight of metal and momontum. Ho would form 
his van of a group so poworful that even if it were cut off 
and suiToimdod it could liold its own au:aiiist any concen- 
tration that could be brought to l)oar upon ii. Thus it was 
that at the supreme crisis he called to his aid the theory of 
the great French tactician — the theory of concentration of 
gun power in the fewest possible units and in the shortest 
poflBible length of line. And so in the culminating hour of 
■ailing warfiue the theoriat and the man of action were al one. 

Horoguea' solution of the problem of concentration 
may have been In Nelson's mind for some tima We have 
seen how the idea of massing heavy ships in the yan is 
to be detected in the two orders of battle which he had 
issued during his chase of Villeneuve.^ In both cases, 
however, the arrangement may have been accidental or 
duo to other considerations. Be that as it may, the 
Trafalgar order places it beyond doubt that ^lorogues* 
suggestion was the fundamental idea on which he dis- 
posed hLs ships. By a curious chance no copy of the 
order actually used in the action has come down to us. 
Indeed, it is most probable he never prepared one for the 
reduced fleet with which he eventually had to engage, since 
he did not anticipate fighting without Louis's divisioa The 
latest and only one he Is known to hare drawn up was 
Issued with the Memorandum on October 10th. Calder 
was stiU with him at the time, and it Includes his ship as 
well as those of Louis's division and one or two that were 
daily expected, leavinc: blanks for the rest. The orig^al 

I ^ Sardinia and fiarfaadoMi MtU, p. 179b 
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signod and dated copy, issued " Off Cadiz, Oct 10, 1805," 
is in tbe museum of the United Service Institution, with 
the fleet pennant-board attached. It is on a form designed 

for the forty sail tliat had been promised him, as given 
below, the ships not present at the battle being printed 
in italics with the causes of their absence appended in 
brackets. 



oBDiB or sAiinia. 



'fiS 

a 



9 



a 
o 

00 



VAN 8QUADB0K. 

1. T^mdraire 9?. 

2. Superb 74 (not arrived)^ 

3. Yiotoij (flag) 100> 

4. KeptnaeW. 
6. 

Tigre 74 {wUk JMt). 
Canopus 80 {Loui^ijlag), 
Conqueror 74. 
Agamemnon 64i 



6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 



Ua Leriathan 74. 



Q 



a 
o 

SD 

> 



11. Pr. of Wale* (flag; iib (AonM 

Ajax 74. 
Orion 74. 
Minotaur 74. 



i 



0> 



I 



a 

o 



Reab Squadbov. 
1. Prince 98. 
Mars 74. 

R. Soveieten (flag) V9k 

Tonnant 8a 



2 
3. 
4. 
6. 

e. 

7. 
8. 



BeUarophOB 74» 
Colossus 74. 
Acbille 74. 
9. Poiyitaiknae^ 
JO. Revenge 74. 



OQ 



12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

^20. BpaTtiate74. 



Queen {vnth Loui$) 98. 
Donegal {at CHMbtar) 74. 
^meer {wUh LamU) 74. 




'11. Britannia (flag) loa 
12. Swiftsure 74. 
Defence 74. 



Kent 74 {not arrived). 



ThnBderer 74» 

Defiance 74. 
Dreadnought 98* 



Apart from the striking concentration of powerful units 
in the van of each line the document presents other re- 
markable features. It will be observed that the organisi^ 
taon is quadruple in two squadrons and four divisions, each 
with its flag-officer. This was an innovation, but whether 
Nelson's or not cannot yet be said with certainty. The 
normal organisation since the reforms of Howe and Kern- 
penfelt had been threefold, that is, in three squadrons, and 
for a lleet of this size eacli squadron would be in two divi- 
sions. It had become usual also to provide for a dual 
forxoAUoa in two " Grand Divisions by splitting the centre 
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squadron, and attaching its two divisioiiH to the van and 
rear squadrons respectively, it will further bo noted thut 
no provision is made for the Advance Squadron which 
the Memorandum contemplated, as had been done in 
eerlier Mediterranean orderB.^ 

It is ineredible that if Nelson issued an order of battle, 
sabsequent to this, no copy of it should have surTiTed. We 
may assume, therefore, with some certainty that the order 
used in the action was that issued with the Memorandum, 
moiUfied only by the exigencies of the ease. Judging by 
the Tarious extant lists purporting to show how the lAiipa 
went into action the actual battle order must have been 
fornicd by simply clobiag up the inLurvals left by missing 
units, but with one important alteration. Britannia was 
certainly in Nelson's squadron, and in her own list and two 
others she is shown sixth. We may assume then us was 
only natural, that when Caider went home, Lord Northesk 
was brought over to take his place at the head of Nelsons 
second division. His place would naturally have b^en 
taken by Louis, who was now the fourth flag-officer, but aa 
he was away, the head of Collingwood's second division seems 
to have been assigned temporarily to the Dreadwn^ht, from 
which ship Oollingwood had just shifted his flag to the 
Rojfttl Sovereign} 

On these indications we get the actual battle order of 
the reduced fleet as follows : — 



1 SignaU and Jmtruciioni (N.R.a). p. 73. An " Order of Battle and Sail- 
Inc^** tlmiUur to. but not identioat wnb, the abovo wbm printed Iry Nioolas, 

(▼ii. 94). It is not niu'Tn-ti or dated tlu'ii^-'h a»ipi:ed ti> ()rt..,'ttcr J'fh, hikI u.ay bo 
a diaoarded draft of earlier date. It shows oulj a vao and a rear eouadrua 
wfth BO diviflional orRmntetiOD. The fifth atatkm bk moh aqtudioii u filled 
up and not left blank us in the Northesk copj. The Kent is not mentioueil, 
her place being filled by Orion (Codringtou), who waa finally atationed nozt 
astern of AJnx in Nelaon's squadron. 

' The IkroiitufugfU ap(>e.irs in this station in the Nicolas plan (voL vli. 
301). She certainly cunnot have remained the reanp«'?^t ^hiji fur she was 
one of the three thre«-d«sokers bpeciuliy ordered to take ^ttaiiun iks her spaed 
iraaldallow. Sea pi US, and mIs^ p. S7& 
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FBOBABLB QBDSB 07 BATXLB AT TBAFALOAB. 
Ab modified from tiiat of Ootobez 10 for tba ahipa aotiudly preseoft 

Fan or Weather Sqiiadron, Rear or Lee Sqiuidrm, 



d 
o 

5 



§ 

«Q 

S1 

c 
04 



1. T<^m^raire 98 (Harvey). 

2. Victory 100 (Hardy). g 
8. Nepinae 98 (Fremantle). .2 
4. Conqueror 74 (I. Pellew). 

6. Leviathan 74 (Bayntnn). K 
«. Africa (f)6i(Digby). 



1. Prince 98 fOrindall), 

2. Mars 74 (Duff). 

3. KSoT«r«ignlOO(Bot]Mrli«ii). 

4. Tonnant 80 (Tyler). 

5. BeUeisle 74 (Hargood). 

6. B^efopbon 74 (Oooke)u 

7. Cnlossus 74 (Morris). 

8. Achille 74 (King). 

7. Britanria 100 fBuUen), . r 9. Dreadnought 98 (Conn). 

8. Ajax 74 (Brown). § 10. Polyphemus 64 (RedmiU)« 

9. Orion 74 (Codrington) n. Revenge 74 (Moorsom). 



10. Agamemnon 64 (Berry). 

11. Minot-aur 74 (Mansfield), 

12. gpartiate 74 (Xjofurey). ^ 



12. Swiftsnre 74 (Rutherford). 

13. Defence 74 (Hope). 

14. Thunderer 74 (Lechemere). 
V16. DaHuioe 74 (Dnrliam). 



This order, it is true, does not coincide exactly with 
any of the extant lists of how the ships came into action. 
But no two of them acfree, none haTe any certain authority, 
and all are demonstrably incorrect in detail.^ But taken 
with the official order of October 1 0th, it affords the best 
indication of the oigaaiBation that was in Nelson's mind. 
In that order we have a concentration in the yan of the 
weather line of three three-deckers broken only by the 
Supet^, a powerful seventy-fonr under his special favourite 
Keats, whom he had promised to be his second if he arrived 
in time.* Possibly a fourUi three-decker was intended, ss 
he was expecting two more, and the fifth place was left 
vacant. Similarly in Collingwood's line we have in the lead- 
ing four units, two three deckers, an eii^hty, and another 
powerful seventy-four, with the fifth place ugain left vacant. 
It was ^iven to BelUisle, m exceptionally heavy two-decker, 
when she arrived.* 

' See post, Appendix J?, p. 5(X). 

' Nelson to Ball, Oct. 15lh: Nicolas, rii. 123. 

* She was taken in 1796, and when first placed on the Navy List wasnted 

as an 80-gun ship. Her armament was 30 32-pciunrlers ; 30 24- pounders ; 18 
9-pouuders ; 14 32*pounder carronades, and 4 24-pounder8. Her complement 
waf 700 men, only 60 Ism than tfae SS'i. 
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A further important feature to note in the arran;^'oment 
of the two vans is that neither Nelson nor Col img wood 
was to lead his line in order of battle, but only in the 
nonnal order of sailing. In the Memorandum, Nelson 
wrote, '* My line would lead through," not " I should lead 
through,'* and Captain Hanrey aays that in oonsequenoe of 
a ngnal made at the last moment he went into action astern 
instead of ahead of the Ykiorff, implying that Nelson's 
station was second in order of hattle, as we should expect 
in the absence of the Su^eth. As to Oolltngwood's place, 
we have a distinct statement that it was third, as in the 
official order of battle.^ 

There is one nioro point in the order ihat wa-s actually 
used, aii<l which must be noticed as a departure from the 
Memorandum. The various lists agree that in the action 
the two squadrons were not equal. In all of them Nelson is 
shown with twelve units, and CoUingwood with fifteen. 
The numerical inferiority of Nelson's column was no doubt 
partly due to the absence of Louis's squadron, since all 
but one of his ships belonged to the weather line in the 
official order. But the inferiority is more apparent than 
real, for if three^eckers are counted as two units. Nelson 
has sixteen against OoUingwood's eighteen. For the pur* 
pose of containing hy breaking the line in line-ahead 
Nelson's numerical inferiority was of small moment, while 
if Colllngwood wa.s to attack twelve of the uuemy, it wtia 
essential to keep his division as nearly ae possible one* 
fourth superior in number. 

Such an allocation of force was all the more necessary 
owing U) the absorption of the Advance Squadron into the 
two main divisions, and the consequent change from a 
triple to a dual organisation. This fundamental alteration 
has nerer been clearly explained, and is worth considera- 

1 Uarrer to hiji Wife : GrtfU Sea FighU^ ii a25» aod Senhoase (0 Us 
MothM: Mamakm'* Moifoiim, vol. IxssL 417* 
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tioiL By recent Mediterranean practice the Advance 
Squadron had been nothing but an Observation Squadron, 
but it is clear that Nelson had in his mind a step forward 
which would give it a real tactical function. In the 
Memorandum he treats it not merely as an Obeerration 
Squadron, but as a kind of reserve. On the assumption 
thkt his fleet would reach the promised number of forty 
sail of the line^ he gives it in the Memorandum, though 
not in the Order of Sailing, an organisation in two grand 
diTistons of sixteen ships each, with an Advance Squadron 
of eight of his fiutest two-deckers, that is, one-fifth of his 
battle squadron and not the one-third which, as we have 
seen, lie had been u.sing on the eve of lliu engagement, lu 
purpose he explains by saying that, '* It will always make, 
if wanted, a line of twenty-four sail on whichever line the 
Commander-in-chief may direct." Now, so far as we know, 
no such organisation was ever carried out, but owing to the 
circumstance that we haye no " Organisation " of the fleet 
later than the 10th, it is slmost impossible to say what 
was done. 

An Observation Squadron had existed from the first. 
On takii^ over the command and before the Memorandum 
was issued. Nelson gave Duff four ships, namely, the Man 
(his own), CohBsae, Defiiuse, and AjaXy two being from each 
squadron according to the original Order of Sailing. After 
the issue of the Memorandum, Bdleide and Agamm-non 
arrived and were added to the connecting line, being again 
one from each squadron. This detachment Nelson called 
his Advanced Squadron. "I have," he writes to Ball ten 
days before the battle, *'an Advanced Squadron of iast- 
Kailing ships between me and the frigatcj^ " ^ If Codrinj^ton 
is correct it must by this time have received its full 
organisation. Eight units, he says, were detached for this 
service after the Memorandum was issued, of which his own 

> NMm, vii. lU, OotolMr Ufh. 
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ship Orion was one. But he was obviously in some eon- 
fusion aa U> what Nelson said he was going to do with 
them. He imdaratood gonerally that the attack was to be 
made upon the enemj^s rear in two lime^ CoUingwood 
making the main attack, while Nelson prevented the van 
from interfering, as it had done in Calder's action. He 
would ctlecl this by cutting iLo linu in rear uf liiu iiUied 
Commander-in-chief, while tho Advance Squadron cut it 
ail' lid of him so as to is olate and surround the enemy's 
fla<;ship and hor sec^mds. But Codrington was by no 
means clear, and naturally enough ; for this form of engage- 
ment was enjoined by the Memorandum for the special 
case of an attack from to leeward only. In the other 
part of the document, which explains the intended attack 
from to windward, no independent attack is assigned to the 
Advance Squadron* though ita existence is clearly shown in 
the diagram. We can only assume that in thk case the 
general reserve clause relating to it would operate, and that 
it would be used to reinforce either line as necessary. 

Brilliant as the Memorandum is as a tactical concep- 
tion, a certain obscurity in its exposition must be ad milted. 
It bears Llirousrhout marks of tho haste with which it was 
drawn up when Nelson believed that the shift of wind 
into the east would bring Villeneuve out in a few liours. 
Its arrangement , as we have seen, is without logical order 
or system j it is full of rtpetitions; the diction in places 
ignores grammar ; and the order of battle which it predi- 
catea differs radically from that which wss issued. The 
meaning consequently is often far from clear without careful 
interpretative study, and the actual conditions on the eve of 
the battle can only have increased the captains' uncertainty. 

As the ntuation stood, it was obvious the attack must 
be made from to windward. The diagram in the Memo- 
randum clearly showed the existence and position oi the 
Advance Squadron for such an attack, and yet the 
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Advance Squadron had been absorV)od the night hofore 
and had ceased to exist as a separate organisation. Up 
tUl the last moment there was nothing to tell Nelson's 
captains that he had departed from the organisation bo 
had laid down in the Memorandum. In the Toluminous 
evidence that is extant there is no hint that he explained 
to the offioert concerned that this tactical alteration had 
been made. If he had issued any (lesh instructions* 
Codrington certainly could not hare forgotten the circum- 
stance or omitted to menUon it. Long afterwards he dealt 
with the point, but the only impression left in his mind 
was that tlie ammgement had not l»oen canculled. and that 
Nelson had said that the eight ships were to draw out of 
the line if the enemy's van should thn atun to come down 
to the assistanct; of the rear. But this is hardly pos.siliIe. 
The Advance Squa lnHi, as constituted on the night before 
the battle, consisted, as we have seen, of the five ships sent 
aheadi and four connecting with the cruisers. But of these 
no fewer than six belonged to the division which CoUingwood 
led into battle, and they could not possibly have been called 
out of the line without paralysing the main attack. 

Two conclusions, then, seem to be inentable. The first 
iSk that so long as Nelson had hope ef recoTcrmg Louis's 
squadron, the idea of an Advance Squadron was still in his 
mind ; but when that hope failed be abandoned the triple 
organisatifiii aUoi^'ulher. The sucond is that no fresh 
tacticai instructions were given to the fleet after his 
decision was made. 

Such, as nearly as they can be ascertained, are the facts 
which are relevant to the problem of Nelson's real inten- 
tions. By the light of them we must seek to penetrate the 
meaning of his changing moTcments. They are all we 
have to xeTCal what was working in his mind, and by their 
aid alone can we reach any right appreciation of the tactics 
he actuaUy employed. 
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Ab the morning of October 21 si broke in soft serenity 
Nelson, as we have seen, found himself with his fleet in 
disorder and a seotion of it absent, in presence of a superior 
enemy to leewaid— not as he had pictured them ** in the 
line of battle ready to recelTe an attaek," but apparently in 
no regular formation. The body of them bote from the 
flagship a little south of ea8t» some nine miles away a« 
estimated in the Viiet<yrys Log ; and with Oravina's squadron 
to windward of the van they appeared to stretch north> 
north-east and south -^outh- west, with their heads to the 
southward as though inaking lur the Straits. 

The apparent lack of formation was due to the fact 
that VilleiKjuve was trying to change from the "order of 
battle as convenient" which he had hastily ordered at 
night-fall, to the regular order (ordre nalurcl). His organisa- 
tion had been further disturbed by the discovery that the 
British fleet was stronger by five ships than he expected. 
Instead of being, as he had calculated, just equal to hia 
de hatailU, it outnumbered it, and thug at the last 
hour he found his whole taotioal design waa upset* To 
meet the ease there waa only one thing to do. The eorpB 
d$ haiaille must be strengthened; his well-designed dual 
organisation must be saerifioed« and instead of having 
Gravina's advanoed squadron as an independent unit, he 
was forced to order him to take station ahead of the corps 
dt UUailU, Thus after all his cure uud iuruthuught, there 
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was fixed upon him a single unwi. Idy line, the very forma- 
tion which he knew to be the worst for meeting English 
tactics. 

To be compelled on the eye of eDga|^g to abandon 
the only arrangement which could have availed to baffle 
Nelson's intended attack was bad enough, but it was by no 
means the end of the trouble. The squally weather had 
passed m the night, and had been succeeded by light airs 
▼ery yariable in tlie north-west quarter. The British had 
it at first fairly fresh about north-west, but the Combined 
Fleet had it lighter, and shifting between west-south-west 
and west-nonk west. There was also a heavy swell rolling 
in from the same quarter which made manoeuvring still 
more diiScult, and the result was that, as the allies began to 
execute the new movetnent, the confusion increased and all 
semblance of order disappeared,^ 

In these conditions it has been assumed that the proper 
and natural thing for Nelson to do was to restore his order 
of sailing and bear up together, or at least to form the line 
of bearing so as to get the fleet into the position the 
Memorandum depicted.' He did neither. It would haye 

' The Vttiying direotioiM of the wind are very important, particalariy as a 

recent and very ingenious attempt, based on the wind, has been made to show 
that Nelson's attack was not perpendicular (Thursfield, NeUon and Other 
Naval Studies). It proceeds on the assumption that the wind was stoadj at 
north-west as given in the Vietory*9 Log up to noon, though this is contra- 
dieted by CollingwotMl himself, who said in his despatch that the wind was 
about west. He is aoutuianiiy contirmed by the French reports, which are 
nnaiiimous that the wind was as above stated, and by most of the British 
Logs. Prince f^faster's Log) has west to south-west. Neptune (Captain's l.ntr) 
gives 6.0 to 8.U west ; 8.0 to i 2.0 west by south ; 12.0 to G.O west. Thunderer 
gives it at noon, sonthowest br sooth. The general testimony is that It 
shifted from soro'-whc re nonh of west to west, and was even sometimes south 
of west. JkUerQph(j>u enters successively "west hj north/' ** north-east by 
north,'* ** noith<noTth-we8t,** and westerly." /)rea4lfio«7Af has "north-west 
to west." Revcu'/c gives it " varial le, calm, variable." 

' The line of bearing (larboard or starboard) was a highly technical ex- 
pression meaning a bow-and-qaarter line formed seven points from the wind, 
so that when the ships hauled to the wind together they would be on the 
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been contrary to the established practice. Fleets in those 
days rapullv lost order and cohesioii if ihcy uiod to jjiuve 
any distauuu in line-abrcast or line of bearing, and it 
had been one of the most useful reforms of Howe and 
Kemponfolt to abolish the clumsy method of the old order 
of sailinj^. On tlicir improved system, adapted from tlic 
French, a tleet in sailing order always moved in two or 
more lines ahead, and nothing was held to have increased 
tactical mobility so much as this happy innovation.^ No 
Admiral would hxwe thought of reverting to the discredited 
system at such an hour, and least of all Nelson, whose plan 
depended on holding the fleet in his hand in the highest 
attainable state of flexibility and ooheslon till the moment 
came to fling it upon the enemy in the manner that the 
moment should require. 

What he did was to signal at once for the Order of 
Sailing, and a few minutes afterwards — that is, probfibly as 
Roon as the first signal was answered — " to bear-up and sail 
laruc ' with the compass signal east-north-east. Now this 
was a signal not intended for a formed fleet, that is, a fleet 
in sailing or battle order. It was used only to an unformed 
fleet, and the efiect, therefore, of the two hoists was an 
order to bear-up one after the other in turn as they 
happened to be sailing and take their regular stations in 
the wake of their respective flagships as they steered east^ 
north-east.^ The plain evidenee of the Signal Book is 

* See ** Instnictions respecting the Order of Sailing " : Signal Book, 1799, 
article ii. p. 127. " The oolumQj» are to be parallel to each other, everv ship 
RteerinK in the wake of the leading ship of hor ocdomn." GL SifftmU nmd 

itutrurtinns { Xartf Rrrtmh SociHtf), pp. 75-77. 

* No. 72. " Form the order of sailing in two oolumm." The corresponding 
instrnction in the Sufnal Bod, No. 4, p. 101 provides that " when a signal is 
made for any line or (>rd r of sailing" with a compass signal, that siiernil 
indicates "the direction lu whioh the line is to be formod." If a compatMi 
tignal ie hoisted after the mftio signal has been siunrered *' it is to show the 
course the fleet is to steer.*" In this Ciii^e no compuss signal was hoisted with 
the one for the* order of sailing Whut foliowea was a separate sigual. No. 
76b** When lying-to or sailing bj the wind tobe»r*apnad sail laige on the 
flOVfN slMNd hj the Admiial or U»t pointed oat bjr ■SgaaL*' In this otto 

2 0 
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endorsed by the Master of the Neptune, who ezpiessly reoords 
that they bore up in sueoessioiL^ MoreoTer, under Nelaon's 
own hand we have ezaody what he intended. In the last 
entry in his Private Diaiy he wxote» "At daylight saw 
the enemy's Combined Fleet from east to east-south-east ; 
bore away ; made signal for order of sailing." There can 
therefore; be no shadow of doubt, that he regarded " bearing 
away " as a preliminary to forming the order of sailing, and 
that he meant the iieet to form upon him as he bore away 
east-north-east.' 

east-nortb-cast was " thp course pointed out." It has been assamed tome- 
times that this meant " bear-op together/' bat the corresponding instmction 
(No 14, p. 132) begins, " When the fleet is to bear-ap in anccession and sail 
la^|«f" and it proceeds to say how each ship is to behare with regard to her 
seconds ahead and astern. It was a signal Nelson was in the habit of making 
to an unformed rieet, eg.^ •* Proceedings of the Fleet, September 30th " {Add. 
JKSSm 34973) : At 1.0 hove>to ; at 6.0 made genezal signal to make sail aftar 
lyinj: to (i.e. No. 76) ; at 6.35, to tack in succession ; at 6.35 to bear- np and 
sail iar^e (No. 76 again) ; at 6.42 seneral, to form tha established order of 
flailing. ' The oorrespending sigoab for a formed fleet *< in line of bettle or 
order of gaiJins^" ^rrr Nos. 79 to 9,2. Nor. 7?^ and 80 to alter onursr in suc- 
cession to port or starboard one point or as directed by compass fiignal ; Nos. 
81 and 82 to alter course together. There was no signal for an unformed 
fleet to bear-np together. Until it was in order of battle or sailing sacb en 
order could not be given to it, for the simple reason that it would bave 
thrown the fleet out of cruising order, thai is, the loose order that was 
epecially maintained to facilitate a rapid formation of the order of sailing. 

* Masters' Logs, P.R.O. This Log unfortunately was not printed either by 
Nicolas or in the Oreai Sea Fig/Us. Otherwise so careful an historian ae 
Admiral Colomb would never have hazarded his nnlacky conjeotere that the 
fleet bore up top;cthcr {The Battle of Trafalgar, 190o, reprinted from the 
United Servic* Magazine). Senhoose also is perfectly clear on the point. 
** The Rritlflh fleet," he says, bore In sacoession . . . and oonthmed bi 
the order of sailing of two divisions in lirr ahrad until the attack" (Mac- 
miUatCs Magazine, vol. Ixxxi. 422). The term " in succession " at tbat time wae 
used not only for movements in line«ahead, but also for movements in crais- 
ing order — meaning that no ship was to taokor haul upon the new course till 
the ship ahead of her had done so. It was a device to prevent oonfasioo and 
accident. For Nelson s use of the term, see j9<m(, p. 404-5. 

' Nicolae, vii. 137. CoUingwood in his Journal clearly otatee that thii 
is what h:?pponrd. *' fi ."^O, Ordor of Sailing in two columns. . . Bore up. . • 
the British Ueet in two columns bearing down on thorn " {Qreal Sea FighUt ii 
201). At flnt he bore up aeath 80 east presumably to <^>en ont the coneot 
distance from tbp Virforu t Rrv/al Sovereign, Captain's Log). See also Cap- 
tain Moorsom'sand Captain Harvey's descriptions and theLogspa«#tm,as8am- 
marised by Mr. Newbolt, Yrar of TrafaJgar, pp. 88-4. '* Colnmn '* in the Signal 
Book was a technical equivalent borrowed from the French for "line-ahead " 
** Line-ahead** doea not ooooxat all in the aignala relating to order of laUing. 
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Now this is precisely whAt the enemy saw. The first 
impceBsion as the British fleet bore up In the distance 
was that it was forming fine-abreast or line of bearing 
or groups disposed abreast.^ As the moToment went 

on, however, it was seen to be dividing into two groups 
or pe luLons," which would be the natural effect of the 
various ships cutting their corners to got into the Admirals' 
wake. Finally in about two hours it was evident that 
these two groups wore developing into two oolumns with 
the heavy ships loading.* 

Yiileneuve's hrst idea was that Nelson was coming down 
upon his rear in a mass of groups with the double intention 
of securing a superior ooneentration and cutting him off from 
Cadiz.^ To meet such an attack there was a special signal 
in the French book. It ran, '* The fleet of the Bepublio being 
in order of battle and in any fine whatever to leeward, the 
enemy in group formation {en pekUm) or in any line whatever 
or even in several lines* endeavouring to engage the rear of 
the fleet — order to all the vessels to wear together * ^ Yiile- 
neuve's fleet being in the process of carrying out his last 
signal for ordre ludurd was in no condition to manoeuvre. 
It was indeed in so much disorder that in many places it 
was m pelotons instead of in line. Nevertheless he deter- 
mined to make the signal, and thus for the second time 
tried to wear his unformed fleet together^ regardless of the 
oonsequenoes. 

' Some ships seem to have ^Dticipated Kelson's general atgnal in order ai 
was usual to get nearer their place. See Logs of Otmautror aad Akm: Qrtt^ 
8m FighU, ii. 257 and 286. 

' ^ee Desbriire, Trafalgar, po. 184-6 and in his Appendix^ Report of 
Villpnouvc, p. 12t> ; Dtunanoir. p. 150 ; Magen^lie, p 178 ; Lucas ( fffrfoutoW/), 

E. 197 ; Fhiiibert (MaKon's chief-of -staff), p. ; iiipron (ArgonauU), p. 249; 
TAchille, S68. Two French vessels, Neptune (p. 192) and Eaviffmux (p. 214) 
report th« wmj fonaing sn kU d fidat Um €f beaiiag) and mm m 
oolamn. 

* Desbri^. TVa/o^or, p. 1S9. 

* M>'^.. p. 1^, .Vr^ run/f report; SMalMf^lOOfeltolMit oIliM AKiwi^wbm 
the text has " enemi t;u peJotma.'* 
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Did Nelson expect this when he made his undisguised 
threat upon Villeneuve's ruar ~{ kwood, who had been 

called (^n board the Victmy about this time, says "ho 
appeared very much to regret it.*** Yet the Memorandum 
anticipated such a movement. Should the enemy wear 
together, Nelson had written, the original rear was still 
to be Collingwood's " object of attack." It is clear, how- 
ever, that he had not looked for the movement so soon. 
He was providing for its being made when the attack was 
fully developed. Still that Villeneuve wore sooner than 
he expected is hardly enough of itself to account for his 
annoyance. There ib, moreover, a further difficulty about 
what was in Nelson's mind at this time. How could he 
possibly have attacked as he intended, on the course he 
was steering for the rear, if Villeneuvo had held on to the 
southward ? The only way, without interchanging the 
positions of the two squadrons, would have been to stand 
for the enemy's van as it then was, and then haul to the 
wind in succession on the opposite tack and so bring his 
fleet in echelon abreast their centre. But even this would 
have been very awkward, and in the light wind would ifave 
taken too much time. When T^eneuve reversed the 
order of his fleet the situation was much more favourable, 
since the position of the Memorandum could have been 
obtained, when Nelson thought fit, by simply throwing the 
two divisions into the larboard line of bearing. Why then 
did Nelson regret it ? The answer is that he did not yet 
realise that Villeneuve was in order of battle. To him the 
allied fleet in the distance appeared to be like his own in 
cruising order— the rmUe libre of the French. " At seven,** 
he wrote in the last entry in his Private Diary, ** the enemy 
wearing in succession. May the Great God whom I wor- 
ship grant to my country and for the benefit of Europe 
in general a great and glorious Victoiy." He must have 

1 Olvke ind H*Aitbiv, ii. 146» and Niootau, tU. 188. 
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thought, like Cromwell, that tho Lord had delivered tliem 
into his hand. As we know thoy were not " wearing in 
sucoeasion " but " together," and if Nelson had realised they 
were in order of battle he could not hare mistaken the 
manoeuvre. It must have seemed to him that they were 
performing another manoeuvre — ^in fact the one he himself 
had just executed. In his eyes it was not a line of battle 
being inverted, but an unformed fleet in which the ships 
were wearing in turn one after the other in the now 
obsolete sense of "in succession.'*^ It could only mean 
that he had caught them unawares, and that to save them- 
suhcs fruLu an attack iu uiiui»e they were hurry lag ruuU ^ 
libre for C&dlz. 

At that time, indeed, the British fleet had all the 
appearance of threatening the old vehement attack of 
Huwke and Boscawen — attack in general chase with the 
leading ships forming line as they chased. In some of 
the British ships the impression seems to have been that 
this was actusJly Nelsons intention. "The signal was 
made to chase/ wrote a Jlieutenant of the JSayal Soverei^fn 
in his Journal. " Bore Up and made all sail in chase," says 
the Master of the Conqueror.* It is then quite possible and 
indeed the best explanation of all the ctrcumstancss that 
this idea was at first uppermost in Nelson's mind — to fling 
his fleet upon the unformed enemy at the earliest possible 
moment, or as CuUingwood tuld Tasley, to dciiver " an 
iinprt uoiis attack in two distinct bodies." * 

Whether or not this was actually his first impulse, it is 
certain it did not last long. However much the invt rsiuu 
of the enemy's line annoyed him, it quiokly became apparent 

1 Gravioa't Staff report makes this quite dear: " A !&• 8," it says. "1* 

sefial do vlrar en redouao a on tempo (to wear together) arrivando succe-iva- 
meote (bearing up in suocessiou) |^>ara quedar alineados en la mura de babjr 
(in ortier to gr-t into line on the port taok).'* 

* It ia a curiouH fact that o: tin- seventeen ships which reoOffd Uui pM> 
limioary sigoak onlj teren mention that for the order of sailing. 

• To Pasley, DeotmbMr ISlb : MieolM^ ril UU 
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he was tdhering to the principle of his plan of attack. So 
soon as he realised their intention to bead to the northward 
lie again made the signal to bear up, this time with the 
compass flag " East." He did not, however, steer that 
course, but as the Logs of the leading ships show, from half 
a point to a point north of east, direct for the enemy's 
centre. It was just what the Memorandum provided, and 
would biing the whole weight of his attack upon their new 
rear.^ 

But before prooeedmg further, it is neoessaiy to clear 
the expressions ''centre" and "rear" from the ambiguity 
which has been so ferdle in error. Owing to the change in 
the allied formation much oonfiision arose both in their 
own and the British reports in specifying the various parts 
of the fleet When THlleneuTe decided to inrert tiie line, 
he ordered Gravina to form the squadron of observation in 
the rear of the corps de hatailU. This, the main body of 
the fleet which wtls Villeneuve .s immediate command, con- 
sisted of three squadrons, which were designated "Van," 
" Centre," and " Rear." . The new disposition, however, upset 
the old designations. Some officers in their reports kept to 
the original nomenclature, and used " Rear" as meaning the 
rear of the corps dc bcUaille ; while others gave it up and 
used " Bear " to designate Gravina's observation squadron, 
which was now the true rear of the fleet So also with the 
*' Centre." In some reports it means the old Centre " ; 
that is, the centre of the corps de laiaUU, In others it 
means the centre of the complete line; that is, the new 
" CSentre " comprising the original '* Rear " and part of the 

* Vinery records the change of oonrse that : '* At 7.0 coarse east-north- 
east. At 8.0 (till noon), east dj north." Neptune has: ** At 7.0. north-east 
by cast. At 8.0 (till noon), east half-north." Collinp-wrood's Journal has the 
signal: "At 7.40 to bear ap east." Royal' Scrvertii^ns Log gives her course 
generally as '* soath 80 east.'' Tomi'mt (her second) east by south." CImi- 
queror (astern of Neptune) has ' ' east half-soath." Confusion has arisen as to 
the actual cour.se of the approach, since some vessels record only the first 
compass signal and some only the second. Jjtm is the only ship tttat xvooids 
botb oonwaj*'— eaejmf, Afjpmetm F, " Absfeiaot ot Signaia," pp. Sm-^ 
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original Centre/' while the rest of the original ** Centre " 
became part of the aatual van. Aa a conaequenoe of this 
ambiguity it happena that in some veporta both Nelson and 
Collingwood are said to attaok the centre, while in others 
Nelson is said to attaok the ran and Collingwood the rear. 
To dear up the confusion the French Staff prepared for 
Napoleon thu foUowmg lucid table, which it is well to grasp 
at the outset:^ — 



LiKB or BATTUk 

to all the ships of the fleet 

on Oct. 6. 



1 



s 



Neptimo • 
SoiploB • . 

Rajn 

Formidable (flag) 
Du^uay Troala 
San Francisco do 

^Mont Blano . 



/San Augtutin 
H4roe 

Srna. Trinidad (flag) 
Bacentaare (flag) 
^ I Neptane . 
QO I Leandro * 
Redoutable • 



i 
I 

o 

o* 

a 
o 



03 

a 



84 
74 
74 
80 
74 
74 
74 

74 
74 

inn 

80 
80 
64 
74 

74 
74 
80 
120 
74 
74 
74 

74 
74 

74 

74 

84 
74 

74 

74 
74 

Pr. de AAtorias (flag) 112 

' ' " " 74 
Ji 



(Intrepide . 
San Jasto 
Indomptable . 
^ ^ - Santa Auna(flag) 
^ g. Fougaenx 
m Monam 
Vpiuton . 

Bahama 
Aigle 
Mootaaot 
. ^ Alcefiras(flag) 
Argonaote 
™ BwifUara 

. /Argonanto 

« San TIdefOlUO 

• ^ lAcbiUe 

^ a 
c 

CQ 



I Berwick (flag). 

VNepomurono 



Lnrs OP Battle. 
With the changes indicated ia 
II. Prignj's report and 
in the Joumoli. 



a a 
Q 

O 

S B 
« ® 



' Neptono. 
Soiploa. 
Tntr^pldfc 
Bajo. 

Pormidalito. 

Daguay Tiooln. 
Mont Blanc. 

San Francisco. 



a a o 



■81 
5 



a 

s 



o 
o 

0 

M 
M 

J 

m 

i 



R4roe. 

Sma. Trinidad. 
Bacentaare. 

Neptane. 
HMoaUble. 

Leandro. 

San Justo. 

IndompUUiu . 

Santa Anna. 

Fotavnon» 
Monaroa. 

Pluton. 
Algeria!. 

Aigle. 

SwUtoon. 

Afgonaute. 

Montabee. 



1| 



Berwick. 
Nepomaceno. 

Achille. 
San Ildefonso. 
^ Principe de Asturiai . 



,11 



* - — I — t — 

NoU<^** The positions in the Squadron of Obserration are anoertaiib'* 
^ Dwfadteob Trc/(»Igmr, Agp^ pw 1S4. 
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It must be taken, then, for all tactical purposes that as 
soon as it was seen that YiUeneuve was inverting his order, 
both the British columns steered for the centre, or If we 
regard the Combined Fleet as having fiiUen into two grand 
divisions, as in effect it aotuallj did, then Nelson steered 
for tlie rear of the van and Oollingwood for the van of the 
rear. 

By Nelson's signals, as we have seen, the approaoh was 

being made on the true centre in sailing order, that is 
in two columns lin(3-ahGad, but it was almost immediately 
modified in a roniarkable manner by the independent action 
of Colluigwood. By the text of the Memorandum, it will ba 
remembered, the Second-in-conimand was to have entire 
control of his division " after the intention of the Com- 
maader*in-ohief had been signified," but no such intimation 
was to be expected till Nelson had brought both divisicMis 
" nearly within guni^ot of the enem/s centre.*' They were 
nowhere near suoh a position, yet as Collingwood read the 
Memorandum he must have thought that the time for the 
free hand which Nelson had promised him had already 
oome, and within half-an-hour of YiUeneuve's maldng the 
signal to invert the order of battle, Oollingwood signalled 
the lee division "to form the larboard line of bearing," 
tliereby actually overriding Nelson's signal for the Order 
of Sailing.^ , 

^ This, the mcmt important tactical order in the battle, baa always been 
fdaoed about 11 o'<dooK« owing to tbe oandoM way tbo Log of tbe Refol 

Sovereign was kept Thun-Jerer also has it entered, so that it appears in the 
afternoon. Bat t h ere are two signal Logs— rem^nsire and Dt^enee— which fix 
it eacactly, though by a miiaole they seem to have escaped tbe notioe of th« 

numerous writers who have dealt with the battle. Ttmeraire (Master's Log) 
has " 8.i7. Royal Sovereign to Larboard Diyision Nos. 42 and 88." Defence 
(both Oaptabi's and Master's Lc^s) has " 8.45 Sig. 50 divisional from Ro^al 
Sovereign ; 8. 40. ditto 42 and 88." Na 60 ia ** to keep larboard line of bearing 
though on starboard tack." Agamemnon, in Nelson's division, answered it, 
thinking it was jreueral. It was probably a mistake of the signal officer, and 
wasat cmce annulled by No. 42 : " Form the larboard line of bearing, steering 
t)-!^ courBe indicated.*' No. 8 H was : ** llaka mon iail| the leading slip fiist u 
in line of battle or order of sailing.'* 
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This startling fact has escaped notice apparently because 
it has always been assumed that Collingwood made his 
signal at the kst hour. It has further heen taken, aa a 

E 

la NiitettlidlvldMtalavlmidllMaf iMrf^ J 
A'W, OkdUagWMAIi dIvlilOB In iMbowd Ua* of bMiln^ | 

CD Mtd nr. The two tlivlilona hatilctHntOtlMaClMtlla A 

EF. Combiued fleet rn Ihrn^ plux / t.. 2 
MoU. — The line uf Ute liruuti appruacb U UJieo M &ll.a.t S 




KAOBAM TO ILt.UST«ATl TBI IHTamoS OF COLLOrOWOODli 
StOHAL VOB TBB f.4OT04BD UBB OB BBABHTO 



matter of oourse, that he made it in oontequence of the fact 
that a eoncavity which developed in the allied line had 
bronglit Gravtna's division almost parallel with Colling* 
wood's approach. But if thia were so the larboard line of 
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bearing is not the formation he would have required The 
truth is, it had nothing to do with the concavity. Colling- 
wood gave the order nearly two hours before Yiileneuve 
made the signal which, as we shall see, produced the mal- 
formation. 

Why, then, did Oollingwood make the signal? Its 
tactical purpose, as laid down in the Signal Book, leaTcs 

little room for doubt. A note to the signification explains 
iL somcwliaL obscurely as meaniiig Lhut the ships were "to 
bear from each other on the point of the CMinpass on which 
they would sail, kot jtiniif n. point from the wind, if forine<l in 
a line-ahead on the larboard tack." This survival of Howe a 
crabbed style is unintelligible until we know that by ** keep- 
ing one point from the wind " was meant one point from 
the true close-hauled line, that is, seven points from the 
wind instead of six, which was the true close-hauled line or 
liffiu de plus pris of the French, The phrase therefore merely 
embodies the British practice of keefang a point in hand for 
contingencies.^ The instruction then may be translated 
thus : *' The line of bearing is to be formed in such a way 
that when the ships haul together into line of battle their 
line will be seven points from the wind or one from the 
true ciuse-hauh (1 line." In short, it was the ordinary evolu- 
tion to bring a column from the approach into a line of 
battle parallel to and on the same tack with the lifjne de jAils 
pn's which the French were trying to form.'^ The explana- 
tion of Collingwood's conduct is that he believed he was 

* See Si'tnaU and Jnttntelion* {Nan/ff JttcoreU Socia^)^ pi. 77. aod Signal 
Book, 1799, iDtfcrootion sw. p. ISO. 

• The insrruction :ittAclied to tbp siVnal f ^i'j-nal P'>ok, 1190, p 149, 
InstruotioQ vii ) provides tbat "the ships are to plaoe thwnselTes in such 
a manner that if they haul to the wind together on the tack for which the 
line of bearing Is formed, they would immediately fonu line on that tack. 
To do this ev^erj ship muat bring the ship which would be her second ahead, 
if the line of battle were formed, to bear on that point of the oompiss on 
wbi >L the fleet would sail, viz on ttiat point of the compass which is serea 
point 8 from the direct ion oC the wind* or eLi poiati^ if the eigaal ie nuMie la 
keep dim to the wind. 
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doing what Nelson would naturally expect him to do, in 
order to get the fleet into the podtion of the diagram, and 
that as soon as his own maniBuyre was iairlj advanced, 
Nelson would oommence it in his turn. It was in Uct the 
obmus evolution to bring the two divisionB into eohelon 
nearly abreast the enemy's oentie, as the Memorandum dis- 
tinotly laid down for the windward attack. 

Nelson, however, had a subtler idea, and made no cor- 
responding move. Slill, although, a& we shall see, he did 
not yot consider Collingwood in full control of liis division, 
he must have seen no harm in what his second was doing. 
At any rate he raised no ohjoction, and permitted the evolu- 
tion to continue as best it could. But it is to be observed 
that by his conduct he made it practically impossible for it 
to be carried out. It is obvious that when a fleet is going 
large in line-ahead, the close-hauled line of bearing cannot 
be fonned unless the leading ships shorten sail Nelson 
did not shorten sail and Collingwood, who was to com- 
mence the attack, had to conform and keep his speed. But, 
although thi line of bearing was thus put beyond his reach, 
a line of bearing was sUll possible. OoIUngwood's divirion 
had not had time to get into line-ahead astern of him, and 
most of the rour ships were to starboard of hi:s wake and 
already partly in position for a bow-and-quartor line. 
After about half-an-hour Collingwood seems to have recog- 
nised tlie sltualioD. His chief con tinned to hold on without 
any sign of deploying or shortening sail, and either because 
Nelson did not conform or because he saw the line of bear- 
ing parallel to the enemy was impossible, he abandoned 
it for a bow-and-quarter line such as he could hope to 
achieve. 

Accordingly he signalled to BdUide, whom he had just 
ordered to tdie station astern of him» since his true second 
Tonmani could not keep up, to take station to the south- 
west <rf him, as though he intended to substitute a south- 
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west bow-and-quarter line for the larboard line of bearing. 
Five minutes later he signalled to the Revenge, the fastest 
ship about his centre, to keep a line of bearing from him ; 
but the point on which she was to bear is not stated. We 
might assume it was south-west also, were it not that im- 
mediately afterwards he made a signal to the BdUiide and 
also to the AekUU, a ship midway between her and the 
Rtvenge, to alter course one point to starboard together. 
The signification of the signal was, " Alter course togdiier 
one point to starboard or to iho course i>ointed out by 
compass signal, the ships preserving their rclativo l>earing 
from each other ; " and the instruction attached provides 
that " when a line of bearing bus Xmm formed tlin ships are 
to preserve that relative bearing from each other whenever 
they are directed to alter course together/' * Now, no com- 
pass signal was made, nor was it possible the line of bearing 
had been formed in the seven minutes that had elapsed 
since the previous signal. On the evidence of the signals^ 
therefore, the only conclusion is that Collingwood had seen 
that even a south*west line of bearing was impossible without 
his shortening sail, that he had consequently oyerridden his 
south-west signal by that for one point to starboard, and 
had found himself forced to be content with a line of bear- 
ing only one point from Uie line-ahead. 

Tliis conclusion has all the more weight since it is the 
only way of reconciHiig his various signals for line of 
bearing with the fact that he hims* If in his ofheial de- 
spatch and in his tactical explanation to his friend Pasley, 
says he attacked in column. Of a line of bearing he says 
not a word in either place. An irregular ill-formed bow- 
and-quarter line one point &om the linc-ahcad was of 
courae in the circumstances tactically indisUi^ishable 
from a column, and this is why Collingwood's own official 
statement that the fleet attacked in two columns is en- 

* Signftl 81, aod ln»lructioQ viii. p. lou. 
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doned by Harvey and Senhouse, as well m by Moorsom 
himself, who was captain of the Bevenffe, and indeed bj 
eveiy eye-witneas and oontemporaiy writer who toaohed 
the question. 

It is of course possible, by seleoting fragmentary passages 
from the ill-kept Logs and Journals and by calculations 

based on the various times at which ships alleged they 
engaged, to infer Lbut possibly a real line of btarinL; was 
formed ; but the rigour of historical science absolutely 
forbids such fragile web-spinning to obscure a question 
which is iilutiiined by direct and unimpeachable evidence 
to the contrary. Not only have we the categorical positive 
of the signals and of the very best authorities present, but 
there is the irrefutable negative that in all the mass of 
contemporary description there is absolute silence as to the 
lee line having approached in the manner suggested. For 
historical scholars such silence on a matter of the highest 
importance, even if it stood alone, would be conelusiTe* 
But it does not stand alone, and the weight of direct 
evidence behind it leaves no room for doubt that, however 
anxious Colling wood may have been to form a line of bear- 
ing, he found that, as Nelson held on as he was, it was 
perhaps contrary to his wish and certainly impossible to 
achieve. 

What Nelson thought of it all is difficult to fathom. 
His mind at this time is impenetrable. He was still 
steering for just ahead of the centre under a press of sail 
with his di virion forming in his wake as best it oould, as 
though he was still bent on delivering Hawke's attack in 
chase to prevent the enemy escaping.^ " His great anxiety/' 
wrote Moorsom, seemed to be to get to leeward of them, 
lest they should make off into Cadis before he could get 

^ Vietory'i Log says : ** Still standing fur the enemy** fBB,** but M he U 

leoorded to hrive neallpd for (hc» 14th ship, and he nrvfv alt^rod his coime 
fiteni & N.| it IB dear ** van " here meana " Uie van bali ot tixt fleet." 
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no&r." But as he advaaoed it became evident that Ville- 
neuve did not mean to avoid him. To his aurpriae the 
Combined Fleet, after wearing, had boldly hove-to to form 
iheir line of battle and await his attack*' For such a 
condition of affairs Hawke's attack was singularly ill- 
adapted, unless he could get up before their battle order 
was complete. The bold attitude of the enemy certainly 
upset Nelson's calculations. About ten o'clock," says 
Capt ain Blackwood, " Lord Nelson's anxiety to close with 
the enemy became very apparent." He must have been 
in a hi^h state of nervous tension, for he kept saying to 
Blackwood that they put a good face on it, but always 
added quickly, " I'll give them such a dressing as they 
never had before." Still he made no sign of deploying in 
conformity with CoUingwood's signal, but he did be^ 
interfering with his colleague's line, as though he did not 
yet regard him as in charge of it^ and a passage of some 
humour took place between the two old friends. 

Both of them» in breach of the established order of 

1 In riBW of Um attempts to ahow NoImii** ftpproMh ooold not hm 1»e«ii 

▼ertiral nwinp the Fnpposed mnvf mpnt of the enemj to the northward, 
tbe uoiul that tbej were motionless la vcrr iooportaat. TLe evidence is coa- 
fdonve from both sides. From tbe Logs in ttio Ortat Sea Ftgku wo havo: 
•*A.M. The enemy forming the line and waiting our attack" (BriUMmio^t 
pt, 211)* "A.M. Soemjr's fleet Iving-to and forming the line" (UpartiaUf 
p. 862, two ODtries). **At 12.10 tbe enemy's fleet then ahcAd, Iving-to** 
(CUo««u4, p. 2G5). '* At noon . . . the combined fleet lyiimp-to (BtUr*' 
prmant, p. 320). Walker of the Belhraph'in ^ays : *' WIn'lf wo w<»r« Itoartng 
down on them they formed line and waited for us with grt-at intrejiidity ^ 
(Aul., p. 323). tahofiso says they were " lying with their main top sails to 
the mast and oon0<^nently could not keep acoamte station" {Macmdlan't 
MagcuifUt voi, Izxzi. p. 421). From the French accounts it is cIcku* the only 
motion waa what was neoessaiiy tor forming tho Una. ** Las vaisssaax cw 
l*arr^^re--n^^Ip ont 6t<^ obliges da sa tenir en panne pendant trt>.s lonj2:tenipR" 
(Prigny'8 AbHruot, Desbri^re, p. 9B6). In the C»rp$ dt BoUkiiU be says it was 
tho same, ** d'aotrea 4l«ient an paona an moment oh le combat a oommaoo^** 
{Ibid., p. 18f), and see the Reports he quotes*). Tl)e Bucmtaurf herself waa 
boYe-to {/bid., p. 187). We have also the fact that the Victorw steered all 
through the approach for tbe 14tb ship from tbe ran and records no change 
in her coarse till tbe last moment. As other shine do record their changes 
of conrsa ttom how to hoar, tha ptasnmption it thai tha Fistsry did aol 
oiiau|^e« 
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bttttle, were still leading their divisionfl. Neither showed 
«ay inclmatioD to get beok into his proper station, and 
Nelson's officers, in extreme anxiety for his life» were worry- 
ing about it. Blackwood at last undertook to approach 
him, and after trying in yain to persuade him to direct the 
battle from the Euryalm, he b ugod him to let the three 
ships asterii^ — I'thiuh-aire, Nr.ptunc, and Lcinathan — go iilitad 
of the Victory. With ditHoulty lihickwuud got permission 
to carry the order to the T^m4rain to pass if she could, and 
the necussarj signals were made.^ But if Nelson corLsenlod 
to get into his proper station, " Coll '* must do the same. 
The Prince, which should have heen leading the lee line, was 
falling far astern. There was no chance of her ever getting 
into her station and CoUii^prood was seen oooUy pushing 
on right ahead of his division, regardless of support Such 
m chidlenge was more than Nelson's fighting instinct could 
endure. But even so he oould not bring himself to use his 
authority by a direct order. So like any schoolboy he 
began to try to jockey him out of the lead. Collingwood 
had Just made (he signal for BeUetsle to take TonnanCs place, 
but without reganling it Nelson signalled the Mars, which 
liiid bucu one of the connecting ships and was now coming 
lip fjust, to take station astern of the I'ci/a/ >s' -^yn, with 
what intonlion soou appeared. Collingwood paid no regard. 
On the contrary it was now he made his final .si^mal for a 
point to starboard together, and it is possible that Nelson's 
obvious anxiety to keep him back had not a little to do 
with his determination to al)andon the attempt to form 
even a south-west line of bearing. Without his shortening 
sail it could not be done, and shorten sail he would not 
unless Nelson set him the example, or gave a direct order. 
Stni Nelson would not do either, but a quarter of an hour 

* Clarke aud M'Arthur, ii. ch xii. p. HB. Dr. Beatty sajs Ktc<ory sigualied 
Ttmkvirt and Leviathan to go abend.— Nicolas, vU. JVinMrf (Mattor't 

Lofr) rf>ror(!s at M.M*: a sitrn.'il. Nri. 2ty\ for f i I'lif Aaw Co tSlM Utettflli Mtan Hi 
Ttnurairt, I^'e^tum wa» evidouUy lagguig. 
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later he tried again. This time he went a step further and 
aotually signalled Jfarf to lead the lee division. In the 
absence of the Prime it was her proper station by the order 
of battle, and no hint oould have been broader for CSolling- 
wood to fall back astern of her. But this attempt was eyen 
less effeettTe than the last Collingwood, it is clear, had 
no intention of getting baok into his station short of a 
direct order, which he must have known his old friend 
would not have the heart to give. Ho at least had the 
justification that there waii now no three-decker but las 
own to lead his line, and his defiant reply was to set all 
his studding-sails.^ Then Nelson gave it up, and tliencu- 
forth there was little chance of TimSraire being allowed to 
obey his last order. 

The story goes that at this time Nelson caught sight of 
some one resetting one of his studding-sails, and thinking it 
was being taken in without his orders, he delivered himself 
with a heat that seemed beyond the occasion. Away to 
leeward Collmgwood, with his division in an irregular bow- 
and-quarter line disposed steeply on his starboard quarter, 
was still pressing on in his newly coppered ship and drawing 
gradually more and more ahead of his second astern. It 
was no wonder, then, that when Blackwood got buck to the 
Victory he found NoUon in a peppery liaiiiuur doing all he 
oould to increase his speed and prevent T^/neniire carrying 
out the order that had been wrung from him. But for his 
colleague's disobcdienco he had nothing hut adrnirutioiu 
" See," ho exclaimed hali-an-hour later, " how that noble 
fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action 1 " 

Meanwhile the situation had been crystallixing. It was 
now perfectly evident that, far from running away, the 
enemy were defiantly abiding his attack. Welcome as 
Yilleneuve's attitude was, it had its drawbacks. It brought 
the shoals of Trafalgar under his lee, so that it would be 

' Log Hojfol Hovtreign : "At 11.0, Sat atuddiBg lails." 
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difficult to push home the attaok, and it opened Cadiz as a 
point of retreat On the other hand it greatly fiaoilitated 
the plan of attack which Nelabn had in mind. The need 
to hurry was obviously not so great as he had supposed, 
and it might have been thought that now if ever he would 
iiltcmpt to deploy and bring about the bituatioii which the 
diagram in the Memoraiiduni had prescribed. There was, 
however, a difficulty about it which did not exist in 
Collingwood's case. Most of Nelson's division were coming 
into line from his larboard quarter/ so that they were 
very badly placed for forming a line of bearing such as 
CoUingwood had been attempting. It would take much 
longer, and moreover, Nelson had conceived a subtler and 
more effective way of performing the function that he had 
set himself in the Memorandum. He was to contain the 
van, and» as we shall see, his infallible eye for a dtuation 
told him that by far the best way of concealing bis intention 
from the enemy and holding them in uncertainty was to 
keep on as he was in line-ahead. This at least is what he 
did. and accordingly, about this time, Villeneuve began 
to see that the two British prlotom were developing into 
two lines ahead, directed, the one about his own flagship, 
the oLlier at his own rear squadron, which, since Gravina 
was forming the true rear, was now in fact part of the 
centre/ 

The relative alignment of the two fleets was now 
becoming what it remained till the moment of impact. 
The two British lines, owing to the manner in which they 
were being formed, had the appearance of converging slightly 
upon the enemy's centre, their mean direction being now 
about east. The extremities of the allied fleet bore ficom 

* Ail the French plans show this, and it is confirmed by such f^bips of 
Mdison's divition as give their eoarsen, t.g. Orion at 7.0. E. by N. ; 8.0, £. ; 9.0, 
JL by S ; 10-11, S. by 8.| S. ; 1 2 0 E.8 R. See aNo p. 420 noU. 

* ViUttMwe blnaelf nya «t 9.a The official abatnot pnit it as lata 
as ii.a 

3 D 
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6Mh other roughly about norih-north-east and south-south* 
vest, wiih an inoreaauig sag to leeward. The wind had 
settled at about west^ yarying Bometimes a little north of 
it^ and sometimes aoul^* and as the van ship hauled up to 
it, and her successors edged into her wake^ the general 



AM. Id§m 4* pfi>^prk»»pi!^ 
from CM wind) with Uw wtnA 

at W N.W. 

AC. The Biinu with wind it W. 

DD. Graviun'i BquAdruD trying to 
form in VilleneuTc't wak0. 

VK, Ubm Ot lifllMO'S Md OolllBC- 
wood's apimadi. 

—The lign» de plusvrtt A B had 
IKAbMIIOOfTectljriornieil aft^r 
ilM flMt won. The mean 
it WM ftkotti ILS^ 




OIAGRUf TO SHOW BOW THB ALLIXO UITS BICAMB OONTBX. 

ui Tinve TO iB-voBii ffoB VBi uan ov wivo 



alignment of the van half of the lino was about north and 
south, hut a little wt st of north in the ( xtreme van as it m 
shown in all the French official plans. The rest of the fleet 
would have had an alignment curving gradually from the 
centre to almost south-west in the extreme rear. As the 

* AqXunc gifei U W. hj S., Thundtrer (ai L'i. 15) &W. by & 
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Brifcish linos wore approaching on a mean course about 
east* their gonoral direction to all tactical intent waa 
perpendicular to the central portion of the enemy at which 
they were aiming. 

For Nelson this fortuitous malformation of the enemy's 
line was yery opportune. It went far to remove the main 
difficulties of carrying out the fundamental ideas of the 
intended attack. But he cannot have foreseen it, for it 
arose from a chance shift of wind. Nor can it have 
influenced him in the first hours of his approach. The 
signal which produced it was not made by Villeneuve till 
ten o'clock, and even when the dislocation commenced 
Nelson was too far away to be able to realise its effect at 
oncCi By eleven o'clock, however, after the movement had 
been in progress an hour, it must have become pronounced, 
and by that time Nelson was not more than three miles 
from ^e enem/s centre.^ We cannot Uierefore place his 
recognition of the crescent formation later than that hour 
nor much before* In any case it is impossible to trace any 
influence it had on the British attack. There were no 
fresh signals and no alteration of course. Both Nelson 
and CoUingwood held on tos they wore with every stitch of 
canviis set, and making with their utmost effort between 
two and thr^e knots.* 

(Joiiingwood s division continued to struggle for the 

Lieutenant G. L. Browne of the Victory wrote: "At ll.O we were aboafe 
three miles from the enemy. — OrecU Sea Fightt, ii 197. 

' Th*^ fastest ships were ''Ining a little over three Vn ts-, the slower nnps 
about two. Prince, a very tilow ship, gives her speed at two kuot« except 
between %J0 and 10.0, when It was only one. Neptune, who at ((nt had been 

dninp- over three 'Impjirrl tn ! -4 :^ftrr 9 0, and so continued. Minotaur, 
bad been doing 14, increa^ to 2 at 9.0. SpartiaU, her second, did 2 
throQ^hoot Drminm^, another tlow three-decker, did only one knot till 

10.0, when she increased up to 2 at noon. Tomumt <1id 2 and a little OVer, and 



2'4 and 3*4 as she oame into action. Defcme, a connecting ship, who had to 
ran down from the northward on a wind, only did one. Cimfmefor did 2 
thronf^hout. Suifhure at 11.0 increa.<te<1 from 8 to 8. Ftolofy and £oyai 

ihrtrtijfn appareutlj Were doing 3 at the finish. 



2*4 as she oame into action. 
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formation he had last signalled, but certainly without 
undue attention to accurate stations. Indeed, in the un- 
formed rear at least his captains interpreted their chief s 
suoceasion of signals with ohoracteiistio freedom as an inti- 
mation that he wlflhed them to get into action as quickly 
and simnltaneouslj as possible. It was the true spirit of 
the British service in its later manifestations, and as 
Codrington finmkly says» *' We all scrambled into battle as 
soon as we could/* ^ As for Nelson's division, it continued 
to trail after him, swarming roughly into line as best it 
could." No check was made. As they approached the 
fire zone, where the utmost impetus was vital, the speed 
was even increased. Collingwood signalled for more sail, 
and Nelson promptly responded still more emphatically 
with " Make all sail possible with safety to the masts " 
Laggards were left £ar behind, and the two old friends in 
exultant rivalry seemed bent on nothing but to see who 
could be first into the furnace that awaited thenu 

Nelson apparently had not yet made up his mind 
exactly what he was going to do, and probably, as the 
Memorandum suggests, did not intend to decide till he saw 
what the situation called for at the last moment He was 
still steering steadily for the centre just ahead of the Sour 

* Life of QMhffian^ vol 60. Similarly. DfJUumtt oatiti in bar Log 
simply "Standing for the vtemf^ Seal," without th« luaal tpaclllGatlon of 

the actual course. 

• Some of the ships give their courses in detail. Of the lee division, 
TonnatWs was B. by 8. all the time. Revenge^ After her si^al was made, 
ghiftf (I from E. by N. to E., and did not change again. SW/t«ure'» course 
was at 7.Q N.E. ; at 8, N.E. by E. ; at lO.Qi E.N.E., and at 11.0, after Colling- 
wood's last signal, B.!3.B. iie/eniie came down from the northward S.S.W., 
8. bv W , and nt 10.0 wn^ ^-ninc S S again. Princt did, B., B. by N., E.N.E., 
and at 10.0 turned £. Dreadnoughx did, at 7.0 B.NE.; at &0 B. bv N., and 
at 10.0 shifted to E. by S.^ S.. and kept it till she came into ootfon. The 
ill-kept Log of the Royal Sovi-revjn her course as S. 80 E. throughout. In 
Nelson's division Timiraire only gives N. 34 E. Neptune, at 7.0 N.E. by E., 
and. after 8.0, E. J N. ; Voivqueror, E. \ 8. till noon ; Orion, at 7.0 B. by N. ; at 8.0, 
£.: at 9.0, K by S., then for two hours E. by 8.1 8., and at noon KS.E. SpartiaU 
did, N.E. by E. till noon, and Minotaur must hftTO done the eame. BrU/amaiiM 
went £. till noon, and then turned B.S.B, 
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tisima Trinidad, the largest ship in the allied fleei.^ The 
funotioiis he had assigned himself it will he lemembeied, 
were not only to contain the van but also to envelop the 
Commander«in-ohie£ But as yet the Commander-ln-cbief 
oould not be found. He had not shown his flag and 
Nelson's mun anxiety at this time seems to have been to 
ascertain his position. " Althoui,'h," says James, " every 
fjlass on board the Victory w:is put in requlslLion to discover 
the flag of the French Commander -in-chief, all the ans^vc^s 
to Nelson's repeated questions on the subject ended in dis- 
appointment." * James must have Inul ibis from an eye- 
witness, and it affords a perfectly simple explanation of why 
Nelson made for the Santisi-nia Trinidad. He was then 
under the belief that Decres had come to take the ohief com- 
mand over Yilleneuve's head, and it was natural to seek* him 
in the largest ship in the fleet whioh was also a new oomer.* 

* All the reports of the Allied Centre, as well as the French official 
*' Abstract," agree in thLi. Oulonel D^bri^, however {Trafalyar^ p. 208), 
thought^the eVideQce on the whole shows that Nelaon't divisloii mada at hi^h 
M the irrssrl at the head of the allied line, and then fih^l off nnr^rr the fire of 
tiM rwD. on the opposite tack and at half gan-shot, till the moment he at- 
tacked tha stem m the AMealaarv. Bat ha only cites the repoita of hUrifpide 
and Srip{on, and neither of these, if read in the light of Pri^rny's warning as 
to squaUronal designations, appeiuv to support his view. Scipion says NelMu's 
oolomn " f^e portait rar le centre de Vavant-garde," by which may well be 
meant the centre of the van half of the line, that is, just ahead of the 
S. Trinidad. Intr'pidt says no more than that Nelson •* manoeuvniit pour 
couper en arri^re du Bucentaurt " Duiuanoir, like the Scipion, savs he made 
**sttr le centre de notre avant-garde," and refers to a plan which shoiis the 
Victory steering to cut the line ahead of <S Trinidad Of Nelson's alleged feint 
ou the van of the line there is really no evidence whatever except that of 
Codrington. See p<»4, p. 422-3. * Vol. lit. 307. 

• See Blackwoxl to his wife: Nicolas, vii. 22R "Would to God he had 
lived to see his prizes and the Admirals he had taken — three in all — amongst 
them tiie Vrenoh Comnander-lii-ohlef , who, I am sorry to say, is yilleiieQTe 
and not Dec^^8." An unpublish-V! !♦ tter of NeUon's chaplain. Scott, confirms 
bis preoccupation with the capture of the Commander-in-chief. It was what 
he particularly aimed at," he says ; but adds, " As. howerer, the Frenchman 
never hoisted his flag it was not yet known [i.e. when Nelson died] that the 
Admiral was taken." In this Scott wan certainly miKtaken. " I nover went," 
he says, " higher than the middle deck. ... I was quartered l)t;luw with the 
Surgeon." He most, then, have gone to his station before Yilleneuv e showed 
his flag There can be no donbt it was shown, the French and Spanish re- 
ports agree, or that ii was seen by Nelson ; for ^^lutu, the last ship in the 
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A difi'erenl explanation, however, related to his function 
of containing the van, has come of late years to confuse our 
appreciation of Nelson s taotios. Because he made for a 
point higher up the line than the one he eventually 
attacked, it ia said he vas making a feint on the van in 
order to hold it inactiTc. The sole contemporary evidence 
of thia is an entry in the Master's Log of GSodrington's ship 
the Orim, "The Yietary, after making a feint of attacking 
the van, hauled to starboard to reach the centre." This in 
itself contains no actual assertion that Nelson altered his 
course to port before turning to starboai'd. But when 
questioned on the point by Nicolas in his old age Cod- 
rington said, "He waiJ under the impression that he was 
expressly instructed by Nelson fliut he himself would pro- 
bably make a feint of attacking the van" (instead of using 
the Advance Squadron for that purpose, as he had intended 
originally). " I have no doubt/' he added, " of the Victory 
having hauled out to port for a short space." He also said 
he remembered calling his First Lieutenant's attention to it 
at the time, which would account for the isolated entry in 
Orion't Log, Then, after giving some corroborative details 
about Nelson's studding-sails, he went on to say that it 
was this movement to port which occasioned the Vtetory to 
suffer so severely from the raking fire of several ships ahead 
of the conlro. Evidently then his memory was failniL: biin, 
for the ships that raked Nelson were those for which he 
hafi been steering all along and which he eventually 
attacked.^ No one who was at Nelson's side knew anything 

line, m;ords: ** 12.60, Victory bearing down b t t w— n * Spanl<«h fonr-dsokflr 
and a French two-decker with nn Admiral's flag at the main " {Oiptain$* Lo^ 
P,R 0.). In her llaster'ti Juuru»l is the note : " The watch, the mioatea of 
the ftcHoii waa taken bj, appears to hare been 34 miaatee too lait ** Uwai 
half an hoar faster flUl by FMtforf's tine, which makee ^j^ortialc's 1150 equl 

' See KfooIlM, ▼& IH Tlio obIj olher mention of KdeoD*a alterins 

his course is when he altered it to starboard, r.g Thunderer » Log: "Obfervea 
the FiV foryalter her course and lead . . . towards the eoemj'e centre."— iUii., 
202, iwu. 
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of such A maiuBiimu Beiides his own staff, he had three 
fiigate captains on his quarteideok, and not one of them 
says a word about it Nor does it appear from anj of the 
enemy's reports. Like the original entry in the OrwiCi Log 

they duly record the turn to starboard, but not the alleged 
one to port. Il is impossible indeed to i)cli'jvo it cvor Look 
place, and till better evidence is furLhcuiiiing it must be 
dismissed as a by-product of Codnngtons enthusia&tic 
admiration of his chief. 

Nor does this conclusion rest on negative evidenco 
alona We have the direct testimony of Blackwood that 
what Nelson had in his mind at this time was not a feint 
on the yan but a real attaok, and that this attack inirolved 
if anything a preliminaiy turn to starboard and not to 
port In faot it was well before the time of Codrington's 
allied feint that Nelson made up his mind what he was 
going to do, and it was one of the ouriosities of the oft- 
told story that this remarkable decision has been almost 
ignored. Yet there can be no doubt about it. The Eury- 
alus records that at 11.40 she repealed a telegraph Dies^age 
from Nelson to this effect : " I intend to push or go 
thr nigh the end of the enemy's line to prevent them from 
getting into Cadiz.*** It is obviously not ent: rod verbatim. 
James, who also knew of it, and was told it was made to 
Collingwood, gives it thus : " I intend to pass through the 
van of the enemy's line to prevent him from getting into 
Cadis."' Such a signal is certainly startling. No other 
ship records it, and yet it is impossible to believe it was 
not made when it appears in the Log of the senior repeating 
fngate. Whatever its actual words, it can only have meant 
that Nelson had abandoned his plan of attack on the rear 
half of the enemy in favour of that recommended by Howe 

* The lime bexe seems to be much the same as Vieior^i. JSury<Uu» 
npcated, ** England ezpecU, Ac*' at 11.56. FkiQoe mj9 » was ouidt 
•boat 11.45. 

• VoLiii.p.8M. 
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and Kem|)oiifclt for engaging a numerically superior fleet.* 
It is possible that the signal which Villeneuve had just 
made to his van to make more sail had renewed Nelson's 
abiding apprehension that his enemy meant to avoid a 
deoudve action by slipping back into Cadiz. To thwart the 
movement he would attack the Tan, as he had told Colling* 
wood to attack the rear, and would leave the centre — on 
Torrington's plan — unengaged. 

Such a sudden and complete vamtion of his plan^ 
though characteristic enough of Nelson's genius and ex- 
pressly foreshadowed by the Memorandum — ^is difficult 
enough to believe of itself. But there is the further 
objection that it involved the abandonment of another 
cardinal point of his plan. Tho new attack sacrificed 
entirely the idea of enveloping the Command er-in-chie£ 
This consideration, however, so far from throwmg doubt 
on the signal which Euryalas records, goes far to corro- 
borate it. For it so happens that Nelson had at the 
moment good reason for not seeking the Commander-in- 
chief in the centre. Collingwood had just telegraphed to 
him ''that the enemy's chief appears to command in 
a frigate."' Collingwood then must have read in Nelson's 
message a natural answer to his own. If Villeneuye was 
not in the centre it was not there a decision was to be 
sought, but in the van, and for this reason. The most 
serious chai^ which Kelson's new idea made in the plan 
of attack was the apparent abandonment of his own con- 

^ The best contemporary Frencb historfam, • veteran of the older wart 
had no doubt, after his careful and sagacious study of thn battle, that this 
was what Nelson meant, though he natarally regarded it as a feint. *' Nelson 
first mada a faint of attaokingr the Tan ana rear of tbe fleat. Than ha re- 
assembled his force on the rpntre and abandoned the fate of the action to 
the inteUigitfioe of his captains." — Mathiea Dumas, Pricu da EvCnemenU 
MUUam, xiw, 40a 

5 Lieutenant G. L. Browna of the Victor t/ ■ Greai Sea Fifihtf, ii. l(>fi. 
He records it as made at 10.40. James says it was "a few minutes before 
the action commenced," bat Browne sajs distinctly it was at 10. iO, and ha 
was aMiflfeBBt flag-Uaatenaiil, 
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taining function on which the success of Collingwoods 
attack depended. But. in tmth« it involved no real 
abandonment. The natural oonseqaenoe of his altered 
form of attack was tbat the enemy s centre would stand 
on at once to lelieTO the Tan, Indeed this was the 
inherent weakness of all attempts to concentrate on the 
Tan. Nelson would probably be doubled on, but that 
would bring on a mdUe and ColUngwood would be left 
free to " complete the business of the rear." 

There seems, then, to be no sutHciunt reason to reject 
the explicit statement of Euryaluss Log. It was just 
at this time that Nelson revuked his permission to 
Tim^aire to pass ahead of \\\u\ and ordered her to take 
station astern.* In otlier words, at the last moineiit he 
Strictly re-formed hifi column as though he intended to 
break the line in line-ahead» and this we know from an 
unimpeachable source was actually his intention. The 
enemy's van was just opening fire on him at long range, 
and he dismissed his three frigate captains to inform the 
ships in his rear exactly what his intentions were. Black- 
wood went straight alongside the Ntptuiu in his boat and 
informed Captain Fremantle thai Nelson's intention was 
"to cut through the enemy's line about the thirteenth 
or fourteenth ship, and llien to make sail un the larboard 
tack for their van." " Now , about the thirteenth ship we 
know a wide gap had opened in the enemy's line owing 
to ships lu leeward not being able to gi i into station.' 
Nelson clearly intended to seize the opportunity of this 

' Neptune (Mast^rS Lop). "1160, T^mi-ratrt took station ast<»m of 
Victortf, iS'eptutve next." Temlrairt (Captain's Lojf). "Noon, Victory to 
TimLraire 269, with Viciary's penuaoU." Timimir^M clock wa« 20 minutes 
ahead of Virtom/t. Cnptain Harvey saya he had the sienal aboot IS 
minates before the Victory opened tire. That would make it about ll.iS. 

* NtftweU log poti ii at 1 1.60 : Nksolu, Tli. 1S6. It vwi 7 ninatM baforo 

Mojfol Sottreu/n opened fire, which Victory says wxw nt 1 1 10. 

' Rapport dn Capitaiue de vaiiMieau Lucas {JUdouUabU): Deabridre, 
^i^/algnr, App., 106 ; and mutt, p. 407. 
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break in the line to pass through it and then to run 
up the van and engage it from to leeward, crippling each 
unit as be pasaed with his massed three-deekeni, and leaying 
them a prey to his weaker following. 

It was a conception entirely worthy of him and entirely 
in acccnrd with the fundamental principle of his plan. It 
fully and worthily explains his neglect to deploy — bis per- 
sistent clinging to his line-ahead, which so much effort has 
been made to explain away. For iho purpose of containing 
the van it served admirably. Till the last moment it was 
impossible for the enemy to tell whether or not the van 
was his objective, for to the last he himself had not decided. 
Both van and centre were equally threatened. For a regular 
feint there was no need, and certainly none was made. 
as seyeral witnesses clearly record, he was steering for the 
SarUmma Trmidad, his intended movement for the gap a 
ship or two astern of her would mean a short turn to 
starhoard before hauling to the wind on the opposite tack ; 
and so &r from being a feint on the van, it would if any- 
thing amount to a feint on the centre. But the whole 
meaning of the decision is this. At the last moment his 
unmatched eye for a battle had seized a weakness in the 
enemy's position and with peilecL mastery he nic;inl to 
deliver his attack accordingly. It was only by keeping 
his division in line-ahead thai such a sudden stroke was 
possible. Surely it needs no excuse. Leadership could 
not well rise higher. 

This then was undoubtedly the last order which Nelson 
conveyed to his fleet before engaging. But no sooner were 
the fdgate captains away with it than he saw reason to 
change his resolution. As the fleets dfew together Ville* 
neuve had signalled to engage as soon as they were in 
effective range, and then, as the rear opened fire on Colling- 
wood, he and all the other Admirals displayed their flags. 
The Commander-in-chief was confessed. He was for Nelson 
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•nd Bronte, and no one else. Hib station was tenth in the 

actual line, and in an instant Nelson, instead of making 
for tlic gap a8teni of hor, was heading to pasa belweeii tiie 
huc€niaure and Trinidad, her second ahead. 

For the moment at least it would seem he had aban- 
doiitjd his proje^ t of attacking the van, for the original plan 
of the Memorandum. The little Africa was coming in from 
the northward and he signalled her to engage the leading 
ship of the enemy, as though he felt he must sacrifice her 
to keeping the van quiet till he had settled the buainesa 
of the enemy's two flagships. But this was not so easy. 
His sudden reversion to his original idea of enveloping the 
Commander-in-chief was as suddenly foiled. Villeneuve 
seeing his purpose, hauled to the wind, and drawing ahead 
into a line of bearing on the Trinidad, closed the interval 
which Nelson had chosen. He had to stand on down the 
liae fur llio next opening exposed to a lerrilic concentration 
of fire from the group round the Bucentaurt. It was too 
warm work to last long, as Nelson said. The enemy were 
looking every moment to see both him and Collmg-wooii 
crushed by the mass of fire. The wind had nearly dropped. 
Astern of the Bucentmirf was the gap through which he had 
originally intended to lead the line for his attack on the 
van, but now there was no more than a regular interval 
as difficult as the other. The Redoutahlt, to avert the 
threatened attack on the flagship, had devotedly forc^ her 
way dose to Villeneuve's quarter. There was no possibility 
of passing clear between the two ships^ but if Nelson was 
to have the Commander-in-chief it must be this or nothing, 
and in desperation he put up his helm and crashed in 
under the Bucentaures stem. 

That was the end of his tactics. If he still retained 
his purpose of engaging the van from to leeward, the bold 
move of the Rcdovfahjf had completely foil* d liim. Though 
magmtioently supported by Timirairtt who almost touched 
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his 8tem» he failed — In the tactical eenae at least — ^to break 
the line. Rtumiog haxd aboard the lUdatUahU he dmply 
stuck in the enemy's formation, incapable of leading Uie 
moyement if he had had a mind, or indeed of any further 

iiKinanivre. Neptune, it is true, followed Timiraire through 
the line astern of Biiccniaure, raking her iis she passed; 
then hauled her wind to the northward in accordance with 
Nelson's last directions by Blackwood and settled down 
with the Sdnfisima Trini/fad. But the movement went 
little further, and the weather column, as it surged up 
against the enemy's olubbed foxmation, simply flattened 
itself out with the impact. 

In intention, risk, and daring, it was in the end an un- 
precedented Tertical attack in line-ahead upon a closely 
formed and even reduplicated line of battle. To some 
slight extent, it is true, its perpendicular character was at 
the last moment modified. So closely did Tmirain and 
Neptune follow their chief that his sudden movements 
forced them upon his port and starboard quarters to avoid 
rumiing foul of hiin.' In the rear, moreover, the line had 
never been formed accurately, and his captains hurried up 
to port and stail'nard of him more like a pack of wolves 
lh;ui a formed tioot. Still in tactical principle no attack 
could have been weaker — none could have offended more 
seriously against the principle of simultaneous impacL To 
all tactical intent it ended as it had begun, by both columns 
making the onslaught which Hawke had devised £<» a 
flying enemy. 

* The SarUinwta Trintdoifi report (DMbrl^, Trafalgar, Jpp. SOS) gives 

the •ituatinn thns : Thr f> tor^ steered for tho coniliined contrp ** fomiando 
ooa el Tcmcrairt j el iWepiwie de tre« poiitos uoa linea casi paralela de la que 
fonnafaM en aoqnellA parte «1 BuetnUmrt por sa proa el ISrmidad j por la de 
f'.vto el H>y(>M." As thfsfi three sbipis hnd ijot into line of b<»Rrir p fho meaning 
seems to be that MeUon and his two ouosorU were aUo ia a line of bearing or 
irregnlar Hne abreast, roiiKhly psrallel to that formed hf TrMdad and ner 
two second!*. (/. Codrin^ton : "Our line pressed so mnch npon each other H 
to be obliged to go bow and qaarter line instead of ahead.' —/^/Sh L 6i. 
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Hmsardoiu, even desperate, as seemed Nelson's use of 
it, it was in tratb the ontoome of heroic judgment and 
insight. Both risk and advantage had been accurately 
weighed. The cnonnous nuiss of ^nu power at the head of 
Nelson's lino doininuted the counter-convergence of fire, 
and brought ou the in^h'e round the French Admiral which 
Nelson required, while the rear of his division as it stretched 
on into action made it impossible for Uumanoir to comedown 
directly without submitting himself to a crossing of the T. 

In Collingwood's case the risk and daring of tlie attack 
was even greater than with Nelson. He had no mass of 
tluree-deokers in his van. and the speed of his ship and the 
steepness of bis line of bearing left bim to suffer tbe first 
sbo^ with OYon less support than bis chief received. Not 
content* moreoyer, with tbe dosen ships which Nelson had 
allotted to bis division, be took more than half the original 
allied rear as well as Gravina's advanced squadron — sixteen 
ships in Three of them were so f;ir to leeward as to be 

out of tlie line, and all were so nmch crowded that the 
twelfth ship was not easy to distinguish. Somewhere about 
the rig-ht place was a Spanish three-decker, flying a Vice- 
Admiral's tlag, and under such temptation a man of Conin'j;-- 
woods spirit could scarcely be expected to count with 
scrupulous exactness. The result was that he too struck 
tbe actual centre where the enemy s formation was practi- 
cally at right angles to bis line of advance. " About noon," 
be says, "tbe So^al Sovenign opened a fire on tbe 12tb, 
13tb, 14tb» and 15tb ships horn tbe enemy's rear and 
stood on with all sail to break tbe enemy's lina A quarter 
past twelve altered course to port;" that is, at the last 
moment he changed his direction higher up the Hne and 
ran through under the stern of the Spanish Vice-fiagship 
SanUt Anna} 

* She was first-rate of 112 g'!n>, 1 - ,:rin^' the flag of Vice-Arimiral de Alava, 
and according to Colonel Deabriere waa ibirteeAtb from the rear in actual 
line : Tra/aLgitrt p. 207. 
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For all his prompt attempt to deploy ho tilb unsup- 
ported for a quarter of an hour. So far from establishing a 
ooncentration on the enem/s rear, he himself was exposed 
to the concentrated fire of four powerful ships, but in the 

exhilaration of having beaten his chief in the wild race he 
could only cry to his tia^ captain, " What would Nelson 
giye to be hero I " He was first into action and the rest 
mattered nol. BcLleisic, with Mart close at hand, was firKt 
to bring him relief. Then he was left alone with the Santa 
Anna, while his consort was cut to pieces and dismasted bj 
a powerful concentration in her turn. 

Apart from Colliugwood's refusal to check his onset, 
the advanee bad been too nearly vertical for the line of 
bearing to produoe anything like unity of impaot behind 
him. Almost every ship in the first half of his division met 
with ft similar reoeptioa * Instead of doubling on the 
enemy," says Senhouse, who was in the Con^uerort the fourth 
or fifth of Nelson's line, "the British were on that day 
themselves doubled and trebled on ; and the advantage of 
applying an overwhohning force collectively it would seem 
vim totally lost. The Victory, T^miraire, Sovereign, Bellride, 
Mars. Colossus, and BdU rophon were placed in such a situa- 
tion at the onset that nothing but the most heroic 
gallantry and practical skill with the guns could have 
eztrioated them. . . . The position of the Combined Fleet 
at one time was precisely that in which the British were 
desirous of being placed; that is, to have part of an 
opposing fleet doubled on and separated from the main 
body." ^ The same could be said of other ships astern of 
the Cdomu^ such as the Rtven^ What Codrington saw 
from Nelson's line — and he says he was placed so as to 
have a specially clear view— was the ships of the lee 
division coming up one by one and attacking the remainder 

t M»eamUiknt Magtmim^ vol. Izxzi. 42ii 
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of the enemy's rear in micceBsion.^ Owing to difibrenoef 
of speed and the fact that CoUingwood's squadron was still 
unformed when he ordered the line of bearing, the ships 

came into action not only one after the other, but at 
irregular intervals — so irregularly indeed that the enemy 
thought the}^ were being attacked by distinct groups. One 
was Collingwood's own, another seemed to follow the 
Bevenge, while a third was headed by the Dreadnovyht and 
Polyphemus, So closely clubbed was the allied formation 
by Gravina's pressing on to support the centre, that though 
the line was penetrated in all parts there still remained 
yet another group to double on the extreme rear. 

It was nearly an hour before the action became general, 
and things were reduced to a more equal footing. By that 
time some twenty-two British vessels must have been in 
action with the twenty-two French and Spanish that had 
been cut off. It was a m§l^ at pistol-shot all along the 
line, in which the captains on both sides supportod and 
relieved one another with brilliance and devotion, and with 
as much skill of manoeuvre as mangled rigging, the clouds 
of hanging smoke, and that almost breathless afternoon 
permitted. Each side extorted bursts of admiration from 
the other. It was a fair fight against foes worth lighting, 
and with no advantage on either side, except in the superior 
sea trsdning and gimnery of the British. It was only 
gradually by sheer hard fighting that Nelson's and CoUii^ 
wood's men redressed the disadvantage of the impetuous 
attack. In an hour or so they began to reap its fruits, and 
to establish a domination over the raging fire into which 
they had flung themselves one by one. 

All this time the enemy's van had made no movement 
to intervene. There some ten or eleven ships, practically 

' Orion' » Journal : Nioolas, viL 192, note. What Codrington wrote at the 
time ii of ooQEM food efidflnos, to Iw dintingaiiliad fieom tb* menuaiflfl of his 
old age. 
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untouched save for the little Africa as she ran down from 
the northward to get into her station, were held inaotm 
by Rear- Admiral Dumanoir, in spite of what eyeij one re- 
garded as hifi plain duty. The oensureB that he earned 
may rest in the grave of acquittal which his court-martial 
awarded him. We are only concerned with what he did^ 
and deeply concerned, for here is the measure by which we 
must gauge the value and effecdveneis of the ** contaimng'* 
element in Nelson's plan. 

It was not fur more than two hours attur the action 
had begun — one hour after it had becoiti«' general — that, 
in response to Villencuve's repeated signals, Duiuanoir 
began to tack. Till then Neisou's bewildering method of 
engaging held him in uncertainty of what the weather 
division was going to do. But when it was clear that the 
strange tactics meant an attack on the centre in oolumn, 
he saw, so he says, the possibility of cutting off Nelson's 
rearmost ships — a danger to which the line-ahead attack 
obviously exposed them. It was a risk Nelson had calculated 
and taken with a light heart. " It must be some time," be 
wrote in the Memorandum, " before they could perform a 
mancBuvre to bring their force compact to attack any part 
of the British fleet," and so it proved. 

The wind wits so light that it wiis only by using boats 
that Duuianuir's ships could gut round at all, and it \sus 
nearly three o'clock before they wure standing down. By 
that time the back of the Allies' splendid resistance was 
broken. Not a mast was left hi the Hagshij)8 which Nelson 
and Collingwood had attacked, and all three of them had 
struck. Still there was a chance; for the British ships 
which had borne the brunt of the struggle were for the 
most part dismasted hulks, and Nelson was lying mortally 
wounded. In the extreme rear at any rate, if not in the 
centre, there were possibilities of effective interference. 
Here the action was comparatively fresh, and Gravina wai 
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desperately holding bis own against a concentration that 
WEB Steadily inoreasing. He himself, like Nelson^ liad been 
laid low with a wound tbat was to prove mortal, but the 
obief of bis staff was maintiuning the struggle with obsti- 
nate courage, and there was nothing to tell that Villeneuve's 
right band was not still strong to rsto the situation. The 
promise of this hope, and the danger of the honoured 
Spanish Admiral were so great, that when Diimanoir led 
down U> windward only four units followed him — three 
French and the Spanish Nej^timo, the headmoiiL ship. Nearly 
all the rest made for Gravina to leeward, and one, the In- 
tr^pide, went straight into the m^l^e that was dying round 
the i9kM0fitoiir«. This, in the opinion of Villeneuve s staff, 
was the course all should have taken.^ It was the most 
direct and the surest way to renew close action while 
there was yet a ray of hope. But as it was, the daring 
Intrijpide was checked by the little 4A*oa, which bad run 
the gauntlet of the enemy^s van successfiiUy, and bad 
now reached the centra The gallant Frenchman was thus 
held unsupported, and was quickly captured by some fresh 
ships — Ajax and Orion being two of them — which Nelson's 
Rear-Admiral Lord Noithe&k seems to have iud up in the 
Britannia.^ 

By the time Dumanoir was well set on his course there 
were only the last two ships of Nolsnn's column, Sparfiate 
and Minotaur, not in action, and it was these yessels the 

* See thp v\yr\ attached to PHgnj** rsporti No. ^ DwIiKttn^ TnfU^, 

Afp H2, and arUe, p. 3d9. 

* Lift of CbdringUm, i. 61. Lord Noitbeek's part tn tjotllo !■ ▼myolwonro. 

He claims to liavi: ong;rji-1 ten minutes after Jfelson, " three of tbe enemy's 
•hip0 having opened tbeir fire oo ns while edging («ic) down." — Lo^; of 
BnUmnia: "At 3.0,** it sajs, "pasAed through the Uoe.*' This sugKesta 
he engnged for two hours at consiuemble range. Collingwood placed 
hira last, in his nMicial list, but f^pirtt ite und .1/i»u.^iMr were cortainlv n«itfTn 
of him. Magendic ui the nlaii uLtached to liis rejurt places him luuMii 
— pog»ihly his real place in the order of Kittle. But the dk r luthoritativo 
nnd plana pnl him lixUi, with ond Orian following, fiot 

2 S 
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FrencTi Rear-Admiral thought he could cut off. They saw 
the danger, but it was not their own they saw. It was the 
critical position of the flagships and the T&m&aire, as they 
lay almost helpless wrecks and cumbered with their prizes. 
Captain Mansfield in the Minotaur, the slower ship of the 
two, was leading, for the principle of the line-ahead had 
been preeenred to the end. Seeing there was not a 
moment to lose, Sir Franois Laforey, in the BpaHiaUt begged 
leave to pass her, and ao the two devoted men held straight 
on across Dumanoir's bows, raking him at pistol*shot as 
they passed, and then hoye-to to leeward between him and 
the British Admirals. And there they held their ground, 
engaging the four French ships as they passed and forcing 
them to keep their wind. Il was a splendid bit of work, 
two seventy-fours standing up to three seventy-fours and 
two eightys, and it was done on their own initiative in the 
true spirit of the IVTernoranduni. 

No moment in the action, except the first, was more 
oriticaL The Victory and Boyal Sovereign had each but a 
single mast standing, and were both unmanageable. The 
TimMm was a hulk absolutely helpless. The JHtowita 
had passed through to engage the ships to leeward and 
oould not have returned, and only the 2it^ptm0 and a couple 
of crippled two-deckers remained in a ease to resist 
Dumanoir's attack But this was £ur from the worst 
Oollingwood had already been warned that Nelson was 
dangerously wounded, and now in the strain of the crisis, 
when no one could see how it would end, Blackwood came 
on board the Mcnjal Sovereign to break the terrible news that 
he was dead. Tlie soul of the l>atiie had sped, but, acute 
as was the shock to Coliingwuod, not for one moment did 
he lose head or heart. He was now in command. In his 
hand it rested to save his friend's imperilled victory. 

The Thunderer, one of the last of his own squadron, was 
looming up out of the smoke with all standing. Her peri 
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in the action serves well to illustrate the kind of concen- 
tration which tlio attack in succession was now producing. 
She began firing her starboard guns at the extreme rear at 
1.15 ; At two she was alongside a two-decker that had been 
already engaged ; and in a quarter of an hour she had 
brought down all her masts and forced her to gtrike. In 
another quarter of an hour she had served a second crippled 
two-decker in the same way. Next was Gravina's shattered 
flagship, that after getting rid of the Dreadnought was hotly 
defending herself against the Iteoenfff, Bearing up she 
passed under her stem, and raked her so severely as to 
torce liur linally tu run Lo let; ward out of action. She then 
hauled her wind and passed up the line as she saw the 
enemy's van about to come down.' At the same moment 
Minotaur and Spartintf were coniing up into action, and 
Collinjrwood's first siirnal as commander-m-chief was to 
these three ships to tack and engage Dumanoir's five that 
were coming down to windwaid upon the centre and were 
then barely three-quarters of a mile away. ** Set every sail 
we were able/' says the TkwudtirtTt who naturally had not 
come off unscathed. "In passing cheered the Vietorjf,** 
MinotauT and Spartiate, as we know, were anticipating the 
order, and were already engaged with Commodore Yaldez 
in the Neptum} By a desperate effort both ViOmry and 
Itoyal Sowreign got some guns to bear, and so did some 
of the two-deckers. Xeptune, too, was soon ready, and 
Dunianoir, finding how much bite was left in Lhe apparcnily 
helpless centre and that Bmmtaure had struck, held on as 
he was to see what could be done in the rear, abandoning 
the JSepiuno to the mercies of Minotavr and ^ipariiaU, 

> Thundemrt Oaplaia*! Log. P.R.O. 

* Collingrwoofl's Jonrnal : Grmt Sta Fights, li. 203. He "nj^ he sienalled 
after 3.30. See also Logs of Minotaur and SpartiaU, Ibid., 2oO aod 270. 
nmdgrtr mys aha got a verbal order after 8.80 (Nioolaa, tU. 908). For 

DnTnar:nir*s nrcount, see De8bTi^^e : Trafalynr. Ay, p. The signals at 

this int«retiUDg time aafortunat«ly are mi»bing £rom ilurjfoliu'* Log, and 
MiMrt oaaaed to raoofd aajtbing afket 18J0. 
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But in the rear, too, Cullint^wood was ready for him. 
His hand was as steady on the action as ever. Seeing 
what Dumanoir was threatening, he made the general signal 
to como to the wind in succession on the larboard tack.^ 
The consequence was th?u by the time Dumanuir was 
in a position to attack the rear he saw half-a-dozen ships 
hauling out to form a new line to windward. To sink his 
spirit still further, he oould see Gravina's flagship clearly 
bearing awaj out of action and flying the signal for the 
fleet to raHj round her. Here at least was a good reason 
for Dumanoir to hold on and try to join her to leeward 
round the British rear. But again his heart failed him. 
The response to Collingwood's signal had assumed so 
threatening an aspect, and Grayina and the ships rallying 
round him were soon so far on their way to Cadiz, that he 
dared not make the attempt, and giving up the action for 
lost, he held on to the southward for the Straits. As for 
tl)e rest of his squadron that had tried to get down to leeward, 
they wore (quickly lieaded oft' by the Britannia and her 
consorts, who pursued them towards Cadiz, capturing one 
and crippling others Then cf\me Collingwood's signal to 
haul to the wind, and it amounted to a recall.' 

But for this more might undoubtedly have been done. 
Gravina's flagship would eertainly have been taken, for she 
was now unmanageable and in tow. But to say nothing of 
the grand priaes, the situation of the dismantled British 
ships on a leeehore and with signs of a coming gale, was 
far too critical for anything more to be attempted. Every 
ship that could steer or make sail was required to assist 

1 Log <ff the Drtadriought. ''At 4.5 made and repeated 101 ireneral " 

Vsftboat S.8S Fwtory'f time). Pkahe (frigmte) ■ays she reptated !t from tlw 
ittory n* '*.?0 (-3.40 Victory t finir . Vi Ujry >till ba(^ hrr tnixxen standing 
«t that time, and probabiv reiwaied the signal. The hignifioation waa: 
■* Oom« to the wind in noooemioD on the larboard taok after the leading 

when arrived in the wake thcrnjf." Read with the acoonipanvin^ in-fruc- 
tinn, it was in effect an order for each division to re-form line by tacking Of 
wearing as the elroamfttanoes reo aired. 

• Bntmm^ mjm tba obeyed Vtm ai^wl at 4.80 { s8.40 Vulur^t tlnaX 
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them, and in Collingwood's judgment the limit of risk had 
been reached. He did not even deem it poasiblo to anchor, 
though Nelson had made the preparatory aignal before the 
action began, and it was his last wish that it should be 
executed. Firing had now ererywhere oeased except where 
the Niptuno was making her last efibrt Shortly i^r four 
she struck, and the most declsiTe naval action in our history 
had oome to an end. 

The enemy's commander-in-chief and two of his flag 
officers were prisoners in the British lleet. Of the thirty- 
three of the Hne which had left Cadiz the day before, only 
nine got back that night to safety ; four were flyinL,' for the 
Straits ; leaving no less than twonty on the lieid of battle, 
of which seventeen were totally dismantled, thirteen 
actually in possession of prize crews, and one in flames, 
while every British flag was still flying. 

Thus whether the Plan of Attack was acted on or not^ 
Nelson's tactics were justified. His forecast of their con- 
taining capacity wis fiiUy realised. The Tan had not been 
able to move till too late, and when it did it had failed, as 
the Memorandum foretold, to bring its force compact upon 
any part of the Britbh fleet For the rest we cannot do 
better than take the deliberate summary of the Spanish 
Staff, drawn up when all the circii instances wore known 
and after making all allowances for maccuracy of detail. 
*' The attack " they say, " was upon the centre and rear 
of our line, and by concentrating their force upon it, they 
involved the rearguard in a regular action, line to line, 
doubling our extreme rear and leaving the van out of 
action." ^ The words give an accurate estimate of the action 
as it eventually dev< loped. They are also a correct summary 
of the main idea of the Memorandum. In the eyes of the 
Spanish Staff that idea was carried out entirely. On 

' />/artV) del navio Priixcipe df ^jfim'as (Crravina's flagship): DwbrilWb 
TraJ'ui^ar, Ajtp. 3^7. The pabaage in a oobe adUeti subtteqae&tlj. 
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the other hand their reports, as well as those of the French, 
are full of bewildered astonishment that an attack made so 
recklessly and so regardless of established principle — ^made 
in oolumn without any regular deployment— was not enished 
in the bud. No ingenuity of deduction can answer this 
critioism. The approach up to the moment of impact was 
ui tactical effect an end-on approach in line-ahead. Neither 
tlie irregularity of Nelson's Ike nw the accidental broaden- 
ing of his front at the last moment will alter the fact, nor . 
wiU Oollingwood's well-meant but unexecuted signal for the 
line of bearing remove it even in his case. In neither line 
wai5 there aiij developed deployment before the leading ships 
were in contact, nor, taking the fleet as a whole, was there 
any such unity of impact as Nelson had designed in his 
disgram. 

If, then, these were the facts, as all the contemporary 
evidence agrees, was the battle fought in accordance with 
the plan of attack or was it not ? The answer surely is 
plain and simple enough, for all the casuistiy with which 
it has been inwebbed. In major tactics it was; in its 
minor tactics it was not The main ideas, as the Spanish 
Staff saw, were fully and triumphantly realised, but the 
actual method of realising them was not tlie one Nelson 
had indicated. Possibly he had discussed the method he 
used TcrbaUy, but of this we know nothing. All we can 
say is that in the culminating hour of hi^ unmatched 
experience he tluiig away the security of scientific deploy- 
ment, and in its place he stakud all on the mornl and 
material advantage of speed and momentum against an 
enemy apparently unformed and seeking to escape him. 
The risk he took of havini,' the heads of his two columns 
isolated by a loss of wind or crushed prematurely by the 
concentration to which he exposed them naked, almost 
passed the limits of sober leading. Its justification was 
its saooesB and the known defects of his opponents. Yet 
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it may be permitted to doubt whether, if he had realiaed 
how mvoh higher was the spirit of his enemy Uum he 
expected, he would have dsied so greatly. Blackwood 
lets us see how acutely nenroua he was when he recognised 

how good a face they pat upon it, but it was then too late 

to alter. To check the impetuous attack at the last moment 
in ortiur to substitute one of lower risk would have been an 
error of the gravest kind. 

Then snreiy he was right. The lack of training and 
sea experience in his enemy on which he relied saved him 
and justified the heroic risk he had taken. Some capable 
officers, reviewing the taotics afterwards in cold bloodt 
believed, it is true, the hazard was unnecessary, that an 
hour or so of delay in attaining the position he had designed 
would have left time enough " to complete the busmess " 
and have given even more dedsiTe renilts. It is a point 
on which no one can now pass judgment, seeing that it 
depends on the niceties of a dead art AH we can say 
is that the risk he took was great — that it was not one 
he intended to take when he made his plan, nor one that 
his captnins expected. And yet when all is said and done, 
that iiiial resoUition remains as the stroke that above all 
othi rs touches his leadership with divinity. Such flashes 
of genius will not submit to reasoned criticism, they are 
beyond rule or principle, and every efibrt to measure them 
by scientific standards can only be lost in the final comment 

It was a glorious ▼iotciy,'' 
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END OF THB NAVAL OAHPAION 

The decision which Pitt's policy required had been obtained. 

Napoleon's attempt to use his fleet in the Mediterranean 
Lad been crushed, but not without cost. Srniill as it was 
compared with the results obt aiiK.d, il was heavy enough to 
prevent Collingwood from following up at once the instruc- 
tions which he had mheriDed from Nelson to support the 
military operations of the Coalition in Italy. 

In the night after the battle the threatening gale came 
up, and in the two following days increased to such violence 
that had it not shifted a Uttle to the southward not a 
single prize nor one of the dismasted victors could haye 
escaped wreck. Three of the vessels which had engaged 
Nelson and Tim4raiirB most hotly went down — SedtnUahU, 
Ftrngueues, and Buemtaure herself Prisoners had to be 
released, and with friend and foe working resolutely hand 
in hand it was only by the most desperate exertions that 
many of the others could be kept afloat and off the rocks. 
To increase the difficulty, on the second day Cosmao, one 
of the finest captains in the French servico :ind the senior 
officer left unwounded in Cadiz, boldly put out with five of 
the line and seven cruisers to rescue such of the prizes as 
were drifting towards the bay. Believing that Dumanoir 
as well as Gravina had got into Cadiz with ten of the line, 
Collingwood ordered an equal number to oast oE their prizes 
and form battle order.^ The French frigates managed to 

i OoUfngwood to Oonmllis, Ool. S6«b: SUU MS8. Om,, Vmrkut OOm^ 
ltait,TL411. 
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mcae Cbe Sania Awia and Nepiuno, both of whiob were 
littlo better than wreokB, but it was only at a ooet which 
made Nelson's Tiotory more deoisiTe. For in retuming to 

port the JKayo, a three-decker, together with one eighty and 
a seventy-four of Cosiiiao's squadron, went ashore. Next 
day the Uoufyai, which just bcfttre the battle Nelson had 
been forced to send into Gibraltar for her needs, rejoined, 
and together with some of Collingwood's least injured ships 
began a wholesale destruction of the prizes. There was 
nothing else to be done. Seyeral that had gone ashore 
were burnt ; even the splendid jSMttifna Trinidad had to 
be aaorificed. Of the nineteen vessels eaptured four were 
recaptured and eleven wrecked or destroyed, and in the 
end only four were brought into Gibraltar. 

By the 24th the gale had abated and CSoUingwood was 
able to re-establish the blockade of G^Klis — more for the moral 
effect than anything else, for he now knew that Dumanoir 
was not Llicre and LhaL there was almost nothing seaworthy 
left in the port to blockade. Having got things in hand, 
one of his first cares was to send away a sloop with the 
n* ws to Elliot at Naples. His despatch admirably presents 
the situation and his intentions. " As it is of great import- 
ance," he wrote, "to the affairs of Italy and Europe in 
general that the events which have lately taken place on 
this coast should be known as soon as possible at the Court 
at which you reside, I lose no time in informing you. Sir, 
that on the 19th instant the Ck>mbined Fleet sailed from 
Cadiz, their destination certainly for Italy. On the 21st 
. . . the action began at noon and after a most seyere 
conflict for three hours the enemy gave way and Admiral 
Gravina retired with nine ships towards Cadiz; four others 
(French ships) escaped under Kuar-AdMiiral Duiuanoir to 
the southward and are supposed to have got into the 
Mediterranean ; leaving to his Majesty's squadron twenty 
sail of the lino captured. . • . The most decisive and com- 
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plete ▼ictx)r7 that ever was gained over a powerful enemj. 
Eighteen of the eosmfB ahipB were left without a mast in 
them, and I will venture to say had the battle been fought 
In the Oeeaii Ux from land and unmhanassed by the rooks 
and BbiOAlB of IVafalgar, there probably would not one of 
the enemy's ships haye escaped. On the 22nd a gale of 
wind arose whioh continued for three days, sometimes blow- 
ing with extreme fury, dispersed the fleet in all directions, 
driving most of the caplund liulks ashore and two or three 
were driven into the port of Cadiz. The rest so entirely 
disabled that I liav© been under the necessity of burning 
and sinking them. . . . The Combined Fleet is annihilated. 
I believe there are not more than four or tive ships in 
Cadiz whioh can be made ready for sea. ... I understand 
there are neither masts, sails* nor cordage to refit them — a 
shattered fleet and empty magazines. But what has raised 
their admiration and ex<nted their dread too of the British 
Flag beyond anything, is the keeping our station before 
theb port after so scTcre an action, which I hare done to 
oon^ce them that we axe not to be removed by thor 
utmost efforts from a station that is necessary to be kept. 
As soon as I can make the necessary arrangements, I pro- 
pose coming into the Mediterranean, and if the Spanish 
squadron of Cartagena is in motion and at sea, to use my 
utmost eiitleavours to destroy them also and send to the 
Italian coast such a force as will check any operations the 
enemy may have in contemplation there." ^ 

There were some who believed he would have been 
better employed in making his demonstration at Naples 
without the loss of a day instead of off Cadiz, but after the 
terrible strain of that exhausting week he j^bably did all 
that was humanly possible. In short," he wrote to Ck>m-> 
wallis, "my strei^j^ is exhausted."* From the CSartagena 

1 Nicolas, vii. 231 : Eurycdus off Cadiz, Oct 24th. 

• £[mt* MSS, Om,, Vwiaut OolUotioni, vi il2, Oot. 2&tit» 
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squadron or Dumanoii^s, wherever it might have gone, there 
wee really little to fear as Louis was still somewhere about 
the Straits, and even if Dumanoir enteied the Hediterranean 
and eluded him, he would certainly have to make for 
Toulon to refit before he oould do anything at Naples. 

As a matter of fact he had not entered the Struts. 
Oa tlio 22nd the southerly gale had struck his crippled 
squadron, and it was found impossible to stand up to it. 
Towards evening, moreover, ho saw sails in the Gut which 
he believed to bo Louis's scjuadron, and he decided to reach 
to the westward in hopes of falling in with Allemand. 
For two days he hunted for him, doing the best he oould 
to refit and stop his leaks, and then on the 25th decided 
to go northward. On the 29th, as Louis was coming out 
of the Straits to rejoin Ck>llingwood, he doubled Cape St. 
Vincent Neutrals were questioned, but not a word of 
Allemand oould be had, and he stood on for Bochefort 
in ignorance that Strachan was ahead of him stall wait- 
ing patiently in eager hope of intercepting the squadron 
Dumanoir was seeking. 

Slrachan had remained as we left him in constant touch 
with Lobb's cruiser line about Vigo till the day of the 
battle. Then hearing that the ships which Villuneuve liad 
left in Vigo wore ready lor sea, he had moved away to let 
them out, and on the 24th had taken station o& Finisterre 
convinced that with Nelson off Cadiz they would try to get 
north.' He was thus excellently placed. Dumanoir's 
flagship and some others were making so muoh water that 
he felt forced to keep near the coast. Alter passing the 
latitude of Finisterre early on NoTcmber 2nd, he was aotn- 

» Com wall it. to Manden, October 29tb, with report of Captain Rodd of 
the rnde/atigabUj 44 : Ii^-UUen, 189. He luid been tent to the WMtwwrd «r tbe 
Channel to cover the home-coming convoys, and on Srptftinber 20th had 
•ight4>d Allemand in latitude 48' 57' and longitude 18' IV. Uaving loit toach 
be ran back to inform Cornwallii^ Mid meeting Stmoliaii foA M he «M 
starting in aewoh of Allemaiidi wme detained bv IdBi ud lakm down 
to Vigo. 
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ally in sight of Cape Yillano, and tilioiigh he had stolen past 
Straohan inshore without being seen, he was at the point 
of junction of the two British eruiser lines, and as a matter 
of course quickly found he was heing oheerred. 

Two frigates, the Boadieea 38 and Dryad 36, which 
seem to hare formed part of the Ushant-Finisterre line and 
must have been on the Finisterre rendezvous, were to the 
wuslward, while a third had just passed inshore of him, 
and was a httle to the southward. It was Baker again in 
the Phosnix, with his i^enius for being in the right place, and 
another hi<:^hly intoreHting' piece of cruiser work ensued. 
After hiis hairbreadth escape with the Didon from Allemand 
he had nearly been caught by the Combined Fleet as he 
was trying to get his prize to Gibraltar. Eventually he 
had stood north again and taken her safely home, to be 
rewarded for his feat, as the custom was, with a cruise. On 
October 29th he had left Falmouth for a station to the 
westward of SdUy, where he was to open sealed orders. 
On the second day he fell in with a Bane who said he had 
been detained by Allemand from the 13th to the 15th. 
He had been released in latitude 37® 61' and longitude 
14° 3', that is, about 250 miles west-north-west of St. 
Vincent, and his captors then steered north-west^ As we 
know that Allemand was then on his way to the Canaries, 
this was a false course to drown his scent. Baker, of course, 
could not know this. It was the ordinary track to reach 
the French Atlantic ports, and the inference was that 
Allemand was somewhere down the Bay making for Roche- 
fort. Baker had not yet reached his allotted station, but 
BO eager was he to let Straohan know his news that he 
decided to break the seal. He found nothing but a hand- 
some order to proceed to a very profitable cruising ground. 
Then he did not hentate a moment. Prize money was flung 
to the winds and away he went for Ferrol, where he ex- 

i Captain Baker's Joamal eacloAod in Stracban's despatGh : iiid.t ^ or. 5tilL 
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pected to meot with Strachan. Not finding him there ho 
made for the Finisterre rendezvous, with the result that at 
daylight on November 2nd he found himself, as we have 
seen, passing inshore of what he believed to be Allemand's 
squadron. 

Dumsnoir, who was then sailing east-north-east, 
promptly detached the JDuffuay-Tromn to chase hini'; but 
Baker, instead of trying to escape, held on south-west for 
the regular rendezvous, where he was sure to hear of 

Strachan. In vain the rronch ship tried to cut him off. 
By five u'clock he had passed across her bows to windward, 
and Dumanoir signalled the recall. Durinp^ the last two 
hours of the chase Baker had been tiring signal guns, as 
Duraanoir naturally believed, to the other two frigates, but 
in fact he had not seen them. What he had sighted was 
part of Strachan's squadron to the southward. Dumanoir, 
with all AUemand's luck, must have passed close by him 
the night before, unseen, for all that Strachan had his 
squadron widely spread, and but for Bsker's activity the 
fugitives might well have got away. The other two fi^tes 
by a strange chance did nothing. It was nearly nine and 
quite dark before they made out the Pkcenix, and as they were 
between her and Llie enemy, she mistook their recognition 
signals as coming from Dumanoir's squadron. A little later 
they saw the squadron for which the Phoenix was standing^, but 
again their signals were mistaken, and makinpf sure they 
were alone between two divisions of AUemand's squadron 
they stood clear away and were seen no more.^ 

Even the Phamx was fired upon before she could make 
Strachan understand. Luckily it was his flagship, the 
ObBMT 80, that was nearest to her, the rest being scattered 
far astern. Baker reported he had just been chased by 

^ StiMbaii took tlieso two voMeib for part of the enomy*! tqnadran. ** We 

saw six ?ai1," he wrote to CornwalliB, "and cannot conooivo whioll way 1^0 
Other two went."— i7u(. M8S, Com,, Var. VoU^ n. il3. 
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SIB RICHARD STRACHAN'S ACTION, 
a plan attached to the Report^-ar^djmr«l D»m«oir I. |>.n. 
(ArM^dila Marzne BB« 237). l)eibn»n$ TrufiUfor. . 
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STRACHAN CHASES DUMANOIR 



used directly to influence the issue, and that not in line 
with the battleehipB in the primitive style* but as a detaofa- 
ment with separate functions in aeoordaaoe with the most 
reoent ideas of our own time. 

All day on the Srd the weary chase went on towards 
Rochefort with the British slowly fining, but when dark- 
ness foil the two fleets were still far apart. So fine was the 
nij^rht. however, that the chase wa.s eiisily kept in night, as 
it stood on in Uno of bearing and when niurning broke the 
Ccemr was barely six miles from the S*-}'pi>m, the last of 
Dumanoir s four ships. Aheatl of the Brititih squadron and 
just within gunshot were the frigates that had been leading, 
and before six they had taken hold of the French rear. 
The power of heavy cruisers to stop a flying battle fleet 
was never better shown. In an hour or two the Mafgarita 
and Fh€mix got near enough to keep yawing and giving 
the Scipion their broadsides. Dumanoir was still hoping to 
avoid an action. He had had to jettison a score of his 
eighty guns to keep his flagship afloat, and was in no con- 
dition to fight even an inferior forca But by eleven o'clock, 
finding it impossible to shake off the frigates with his stern- 
chasers, he was forced to haul to the wind in line of battle, 
and an action hocMitic inevitable. 

Strachau still had but three of his squadron up, and in 
accordance with the then favourite plan he hailed his 
captains to say he meant to attack the rear. He himself 
led into action with his flagship, she being the most power- 
ful Tessel in the squadroa The most approved method of 
engaging for a fleet coming up from astern of an enemy in 
line of battle and from to windward was by inverting the 
line, that is, for the leading ship to engage the enemy's 
rearmost and her second astern to pass on under cover of 
her fire and take the next ahead, and so on. But this 
Strachau did not do, proLiibiy because Dumanoir was 
second in the French line, and he wanted to bring the two 
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flagships together. In any case he himself, like Nekon, led 
the line, engaging the two stemmost ships as he passed 
and hauling up abreast the French flagship. No attempt 
was made to break the line and engage from to leewaid, 
as Nelson had laid down in his Memorandum of 1803, and 
this perhaps is explained by the interesting action of the 
cruisers. Instead of taking the orthodox position to wind- 
ward of their own line and away from the enemy, they got 
into position on Lho It c and weather q^uartera oi llic rear- 
most ship au(i continueii to engage her. 

Strachan thus secured a concentration on the rear, 
and left the van ship, the DHguay-Trmin, out of acti on. 
Dumanrtir promptly signalled to tack in succession, with the 
intention of covering his two rear ships and cutting off the 
NamuT, which was now seen to be coming up. It was a 
bold move, for it had to be done under a destructive fire 
from the Caetar and her second the Aro, and it brought the 
French down within pistol shot of the British line. And 
not only this. The other two heavy fngates had come up, 
and it brought them all four in line to leeward. Dumanoir 
was thus doubled on and deprived of the possibility of 
bearing up to get out of action. It was, therefore, un- 
necessary for Strachan to attempt the hazardous uiand iuro 
of breaking the line in order to secure a decisive action, and 
indeed Dumanoir evinced no desire to avoid one. 

The effect of the PVcnch move was that the two lines 
passed on opposite tacks. Then, instead of tacking again, 
Dumanoir held on to isolate the iVamwr, who was keeping her 
wind to weather them, and for more than half-an-hour the 
action ceased. Strachan was, of course, trying to get round. 
The obvious move was to tack, but his rigging was so badly 
injured that he was forced to wear. The result was con- 
fusion, and seeing t he French were getting away and threat- 
ening to weather him he signalled to the Harnivr, as Nelson 
had done to the Africa, to hear up and engage the van. To 
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save time, as the Hero had got rouxui first, he ordered her 
(o lead, and formed a new Hne on her. In this formation 
the aotion was renewed with a fresh attack on the French 
rear» the fingates retaining their position astern and to lee- 
waid At the same time the Namwr came into line astern 
of the Htfo^ and the I)ug\my»Tr(min being out of action, 
Strachan's four ships could concentrate on Dumanoir*8 
other three. " The IVenoh squadron fought to admiration," 
wrote Strachan in his despatch, " and did not surrender till 
their ships were unnmnageable," but by four o'clock the 
business was duno and all had struck. 

It was not till Strachan had the French Admiral on 
board that he discovered wliat he had done. ' Judge of 
my surprise," he wrote, " when I found the ships we had 
taken were not the Hoehefort squadron, but four from 
Cadis," He had not been fighting Allemand after all, but 
a mere remnant that had escaped Nelson's hands. The 
elusive Allemand was, of course, fw away, and to the end he 
maintained his reputation. The day before the hattie of 
Traftdgar, finding no European port open to him, he had 
resolved to run for Uie Canaries. In a fortnight he was 
close to Teneriffe, where he learned from a Portuguese 
schooner fresh from Madeira thai a British cxpedilion, con- 
sistincf of eight of the line, as many frigates, and 130 
trans}H)rts, had recently demanded shelter there and had 
been refused. It was, of course, Popbam and Baird, whom 
he had so narrowly missed a few weeks before. They were 
said to be destined for a distant expedition, and were to 
take the Canaries on the way. If it were true, Allemand 
was in a terrible plight ; but he decided to hold on in hopes 
the British squadron had passed forward, and tiiat he woidd 
be able to retake the islands if he found a hostile garrison 
in occupation* On tiie morrow, the day Strachan and 
Dumanoir met, he made Tenerifife and cleared for action. 
But it- was a false alarm. Baird and Popham had passed on 
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to the Gape of Qood Hope without touohing the Canaries, 
and Aliemand was reoeiTed with open arms by the Spanish 
Gk>yemor. Here he stayed for a fortnight to land his siok, 
reviotoal, and sell his prises, which realised not Ui short of 
£20,000, and this, of course, was all otot and above the 
value of the numerous less valuable captures he had sunk. 
But, as usual, the daniai^^i he had done to British trade 
Ciinnol nearly have covtied the cost of his cxpcdilioii. 

Still this indefatigable officer was far from regarding his 
campaign as finished. As yet he had not had a word of 
the Oom])inod Fleet. He believed it was still blockaded in 
Cadiz, and he laid his plans accordingly. Having obtained 
three months' victuals and recruited his companies, he 
would cruise for a while about Madeira for the British 
colonial trade and reinforcements^ and then would proceed 
off the coast of Portugal to sit on the communications of 
the squadron that was blockading Villeneuve. With this 
intention he sailed on November 19th. The veiy next day 
he sighted seven sail, which he believed to be one of the 
British squadrons in search of him. It was reported to be 
inferior, and ho formed battle order and uMve chiuse. In the 
night, however, the strau^ors eluded hini. There was, in 
fact, no British squadron near him The strangers were 
pro! ably a convoy, and they must have had a narrow escape. 
I'hree days later, about Madeira, he captured a British West 
Coast vessel outward bound, and learned from her skipper 
that before leaving Portsmouth he had heard a great battle 
had been fought, in which Nelson had been killed, but he 
did not know the particulars. With no further captures 
Allemand passed on from his Madeira station, but it was 
not till the middle of December that he reached the coast 
of Portugal. Here on the 18th and 19th he took and sunk 
three British vessels, and from them he learned that there 
was a squadron about on the look-out for him, and that 
the Combined Fleet had been aunihilatod by Nelbon and 
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Straohan. "The indiscretioii«" he aajB, "of those who 
brought me the news etruok oonBtemation aboard and 
aroiifled keen anxiety to get into port" At last the heart 
was beaten out of him and his squadron, and he resolved to 

seek shelter in Roohefort. One last stroke of luck still 
awaited him. It cumc with a westerly gale and thick 
weather that drove up at the right moment and carried 
him on at ten knots to the latitude of Rochefort, and 
there unseen he run in in safety on Christmas Eve. So his 
brilliant Odyssey had ended. "On the 3rd (Nivose) " he 
concluded his report, " I anohored in the Road of Aix 
Island after 161 days' absenoe, of which 148 were under 
sail, bringing baok, with the squadron His Majesty entrusted 
to me, the enem/s ship of the line Caieutta, I( my lord. 
His Imperial and Royal Majesty and your Ezeellenoy con- 
descend to approTo the disporitions I made in the yarious 
difficult and embarrassing circumstances I met with* I shall 
feel highly recompensed for the pains I have taken to 

thas end." ' 

Oil si sic omnes ! If Craig's expedition had not forced 
Napole li s hand, if, a,s he first intended, he had been able 
to wait all winter loosened the blockades and had been 
able to split up his fleet into cruising squadrons under 
young officers of AUemand's stamp, what infinite trouble 
they might have caused to our colonial and oommercial 
interests! £ut that at least Nelson's crushing victory had 
prevented. Pitt's offensive policy had undesignedly forced 
Napoleon to expose his fleet to annihilation, and all hope of 
effective action at sea was gona* 

* Desbri^re, Projrtt et Tentativet, iv. 798-^^00. 

• AUemand continued to disturb British sirHtegy tUl the end. The Ad- 
ndialtj was specially emzioos leit be thonld pick op the Vietorv and oth«r 
ships crippled a6 Xalalgfti •§ tiMy nuhdA tbeur way bomtt.— JIm>Am» J'Ofin, 
iiL 2^9-291. 
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OONOLUSION 

Br imiTenal MBent TrafSalgar ia ranked as <me of the 
deoiam batUea of the world, and yet of all the great 

Tictories there is not one which to all appearance was 
8o barren of immediate result, li had broui^ht to a 
triumphaDL conclusion one of the most miisterly and com- 
plex sea campaigns in history, but in so far as it was an 
integral part of the cnmbmed campiuixn its results are 
scarcely to be discerned. It gave to England finally the 
dominion of the seas, but it left Napoleon dictator of the 
Continent. So incomprehensible was its apparent sterility 
that to fill the void a legend grew ap that it saved England 
from invaaion. That legend grew green till the present 
generation, unsuppoited as it was by the plain iuoceaaion 
of eventa Under the dry glare of modem historieal 
methods the legend has withered, and in its place springs 
up the question, why was it that the consequences of 
Nelson's last achievement fell so far below his confident 
oxj>6Ctatiou, and why did i'ltt diu buliuvuig himself de- 
feated ? 

The fault, it is certam, cannot be laid to his door. Not 
a moment had boon lost in following up thu blow. So 
soon as Napoleon's change of front was known, the War 
Offioe threw itself into bringing forward the disposable 
force for immediate action, and by the first week of October 
Castlereagh had settled the first step of the continental 
campaign. Bemadotte, in oonformity with Napoleon'a vast 

44» 
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morement, bad withdrawn hia oorps from Hanoyer, and 
was en route to join the Grand Army for the inyasion of 
Anatriap leaymg nothing behind him but a amall garrison in 
Hameln, on the Weser, to secure a re-entry from West- 
phalia. The opportunity of driving the French from 
Northern Europe in Napoleon's absence wai3 too promising 
to be resisted. A Russian force was on its way to join the 
Swedes at Stralsund, and Pitt decided that without waiting 
till the whole disposable British force could be mobilised, 
the king's German legion should sail at once to co-operate 
with the allies.^ In view of the approach of winter and the 
dosmg of the northern seas with ice, the operation was 
extremely hazardous, but the risks were faced. To minimise 
them it was decided to send the expedition not to the 
Baltic, but to ihe Elbe, where from Cuxhaytti and Stade it 
oould rapidly jom hands with the Swedes and Russians 
from Stralsund, at Lauenherg on the Weser. Acoordingly 
Lord Keith was plaeed in direct communication with the 
War Office and ordered to get the troops across as quickly 
as possible, while Cornwaliis covered the operation before 
Brest. 

The Legion, with two British brigades which formed 
the advanced force under General Don, numl>cred about 
11,000 men, and they were to be followed as soon as trans- 
port was ready by the rest of the disposable force, which 
Gastlereagh hoped would eyentually bring the whole up to 
sixty or seventy thousand. 

It was not, of course, on this force alone that Pitt relied 
for success. The British expedition was only one element 
in a grand oombined movement on Napoleon's left flank, 
and tibe backbone of the combination must be Prussia, 

^ This famous ooipti which senred under thtt British flag with so maoh 

distinction all over Europe till the end of the war, consisted mainly of Hano« 
verian troops who, rather than submit to the French ander the Convention of 
8idiUng€»i (Jane 3, 1803), escaped to England and remained la tiw king's 
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Her attitude to the Coalition was sLill uncertain. At 
Berlin the War and the Peace parties were still at grips, 
and it was to stili'en and enilioldeii lier that Pitt had 
hastened the despatch of his first contingent. If Prussia 
could only be enheartened to take a hand it was oaloulated 
that in the spring, with the Swedes and Russians from 
StraUumd and yarious oontuigeiits from the minor Qermaa 
States, the combined army would reach a hundred thousand 
men. Suoh a force threatening Holland and the northern 
French frontier could not be neglected. It must at least 
act as a powerful diyersion and cover an advance of the 
main Prussian army which it was proposed should move at 
once Lhrougli Moravia against Napoleon's left. Sucli wa^ ihe 
stroke which Pitt endeavoured lo play — so it was he meant 
to use his command of the sea — on the well-tried lines his 
father had followed with so much success to save Frederick 
the Great. It is a bypath of the Austerlitz campaign that 
is now long forgotten. Yet it was nothing but the incal- 
culable rapidity of Napoleon's heroic change of front that 
condemned it to failure and oblivion. 

The incapacity and blipdneea with which the great 
soldier directed his naval campaign was only equaHed by 
the astounding brilliance and certainty of touch with which 
ashore he snatched himself free from Pitt's toils. It was 
one of the many dramatic strokes of the campaign that on 
tlie day that Trafalgar was fought, as Nelson and Culliiig- 
wuod were contending in their snail's race to be first in the 
hour of reckoning, Na]K)leon was Lsbuing from the camp of 
the Grand Army at Eichingen in Bavaria his famous Ninth 
Bulletin. It told how, two days before, General Mack, in 
accordance with Nelson's prophecy, had surrendered at Ulm 
with 30,000 men. The effect, taken together with that of 
the actions which led to it, was that the Austrian home 
army had ahnost ceased to exist fiy a last stroke of irony 
it had happened just as Wleneave was being driven out it 
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Cadiz by his master's ruthless treatment and thm vas no 
longer need for the fleet to be haiavded to almost oertain 
destruction. 

Staggering as was the blowwhioh Napoleon had deliTored, 
it by no means inyolTed the end of the Coalition. It had 

been obtained only at the cost of sinning against a high 
strategical canon which condemns operations calculated to 
raise up fresh enemies. In order to outmanoeuvre Mack 
Napoleon had violated Prussian territory, and the insult 
gave tho War party at Berlin the upper hand of the 
Tacillatix2g king. Advances were made to the other 
Powers engaged, the nebulous threat on Napoleon's left 
flank began to materialise rapidly, and on November 3rd, 
as Straohan was in the heat of his chase after Dumanoir, 
the Treaty of Potsdam was signed. By its terms Pmssia 
acoepted the British proposals* and agned that if within 
four weeks Napoleon did not accept her mediation she 
would join the Coalition with 180,000 men. 

At last Pitt's great idea seemed to be realised, and 
Lord Harrowby, a member of the Cabinet, was hurried off 
to Berlin on a special mission to push things forward into 
action. There he arrived in the middle of November, just 
as the news of Trafalgar was flashing over Europe and 
as Don was binding in the Wesor.* Harrowby carried full 
powers to arrange for a complete alliance, to define the 
common objects and to concert a plan of campaign. The 
main object was to secure prompt action, and Prussia, like 
Austria before her» was timidly bent on wasting time with 
an anned mediation. Harrowby was authorised to go even 
beyond what England had already offered. He was to 
promise a magnificent subsidy for all her troops and the 
command of the auxiliary army on the Weser if she 

* Harrowbjii Ant d«qpatoh fcom Barliii, and DoD*f flnt tram Caxharen , ar« 
dated Norember 17tti. 8m Bom« Tkbrd Otaman, p. SS^ sad Wmt Q|bt (1) 
/n-Mlin, 186. 
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would begin operations in Moravia at once. He was also 
empowered to deal with Sweden, Denmark, and certain of 
the Westphalian States^ and to undertake that by the 
spring England would provide 70,000 men for use on the 
Continent or In maritime expeditions as the Allies desired. 
To mark England's disinterestedness he was to say that 11 
the Coalition forced Napoleon to a general peace she was 
willing to give up without compensation all her conquests 
excepling (uily Malta and the Cape. AinongsL the military 
experts coDsulted was Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had a 
brigade in the expeditionary force. He threw cold water 
on the whole plan — not for any inherent strategical 
defects — but because, with the same sure military insight 
that had prompted Nelson to protest against Mack, he was 
certain the Prussian army could not be mobilised in tame 
to do any good. 

The situation indeed was gone too far to leave much 
hope of saving it. If Napole<m's first blow had stirred up 
a hornet's nest on his left flank, on his right its efiect had 
been all he could wish. In view of the threatening aspect 
of affain in Italy he had been compelled to withdraw 
St. Cyr from the south and to use his corps to reinforce 
Masscn;i on t ho Adige. To Mussena had been committed 
the task of holding back the superior army of the Archduke 
Charles, whose mission was to drive the French out of 
Italy and put an end to Napoleon's new kingdom. Massdnas 
function was, in fact, defensive, but the moment he knew of 
Ulm he sprang forward and made a rough attack on 
the Austrian camp* The Archduke hurled him back, but 
seeing how desperate was the condition of Austria, it was 
impossible to follow up his suceesa All that it seoared 
him was a safe retreat, and he rapidly fell back out of Italy 
to try to save the situation at home. 

With that retreat all hope of effective action by Craig 
and the Eu^am> wai> gone. It was on October 30ih, the 
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day of Mass^na's iin,succ< s.sful attnck on the Archduke's 
camp, that Craig finally r( ( uived summons to meet the 
Kusbian expedition. Syracuse was to be the point of con- 
ceatralioD. But so perverse was the weather that it was 
ten days before he evmi loBt sight of Malta. Tired of 
wai^g, the Russians passed on, and eventually the two 
expeditions oonoeutrated off Cape Passaio, where a cen- 
tury and a half hefore the elder Bjng had struck one 
of the many hlows whioh England had delivered to save 
Sicily from falling into the hands of a fint-olass naval 
power. 

Craig liad brought his force up to 8000 men. but the 
promised Russian rt inforct^ment from the Black Sea had 
not arrived, and all told the combined force nuuibored not 
more than 20,000. As the King of Naples had just broken 
do¥m under Napoleon's pressure, and had signed in despair 
a treaty of neutrality, there was some doubt as to what to 
do. The Russian envoy, however, had little difficulty in 
persuading the high-spirited Queen to denounce the treaty, 
and to join the Coalition, promising that the kingdom would 
be defnided. Elliot always said he opposed so flagrant a 
breach of faith, and believed no good oould come of it He 
was certainly no party to the arrangement, but under it 
both the Russian and British troops were invited to land. 
It was not till November 20th they anchored in Naples 
Bay, and then it was only to hoar the staggering newH of 
Mack's capitulation and the Archduke's retreat.* 

What \s-as to be done ? To Craig at least it was ol)viou8 
that the French could return whenever they liked, and 
invade the Neapolitan dominions in such strength as it 
would be impossible for the local forces and their allies to 
resist £lliot was of Craig's opinion that any further at- 
tempt to defend Naples oould only end in disaster. His 

> Oiaig to Castlereagb, tiovembef 2Ad and December 9ih : War QMct (Ij. 
S80. 
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diplomacy, he knew, was powerless in face of tbe Russian as- 
cendancy, but he trubLcd that the Jiritish General's influence 
over General Lacy was such that the British view would 
prevail.* But even if it did, the difficulties of the situation 
were far from solved. Simply to re-embark the troops 
was to leave the unhappy Queen to the extreuiity of 
Napoleon's vengeance which their reception would have 
earned her. True, there was a valid and urgent excuse for 
a re-embarkation. A message had come from the Arch- 
duke hegpag that the expeditionary force should be brought 
to Yenioe to act on If m»^'b rear and stop his pursuit ; 
but this was equally out of the question. Not only was 
the operation b^ond the strength available, it was also too 
late, and was certainly beyond Craig's instructions. The 
two Generals agreed, thereforo, to go into cauLonments and 
collect transport and horses for their cavalry and guns, and 
to watch developments till further orders. 

They had not long to wait. Tho situation indeed had 
been developing with rapidity. On November 3rd, the 
same day that the Treaty of Potsdam brought Prussia into 
the Coalition, Gastlereagh issued final orders for the whole 
disposable force of the kingdom to prepare for foreign 
service. By the end of the four weeks on whioh Prussia 
insisted for her armed mediation all would be ready, 
but things were not going quite smoothly. Prussia was 
showing herself difficult about the ultimate settlement 
to be achieved. Hanover was her Naboth's vineyard, and 
amongst other things she wanted England to agree to its 
cession in excliaiige for Frisia and part of Westphalia. 
This proposal, however, the Cabinet refused even to com- 
municate to the kin^r. Af? for tho mediation it mattered 
little. It was now understood to be nothing but a dilatory 
device to gain time for mobilisation. Before the end of 



1 BUiot to MnlffTBTe, Dec lOih : AuiioU ii. 693. Napoleon to Princt 
XagteOkaiidB6rtbiBrto8l.qjr: XKd., pp.m-6. 
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November, Pitt bad not only seen the full terms of tbe treaty, 
but Harrowby hn*\ also received a comprehensive plan of 
campaign from the German Staft' which was all lliat could 
be desired, and tilted nicely with the ideas of the British 
Cabinet. England vas specially to charge herself with 
securing the mouths of the Elbe, Wcscr, and Emms, which 
would be the lines of supply for the CSombined Army of 
the North, and to farther as much as possible the flow of 
stores from Russia to the King of Fmssia's magasines. 
Since the overthrow of Napoleon's fleet it was a duty which 
presented no difficulties. As for the operations of the Allies 
ashore the general plan of campaign wjis based in full 
accordance with the traditions of the elder Pitt's time on 
defensive action upon the Emms and Weser to cover the 
main operations till events jnstitled something more drastic. 
All was going well except for the Swedes, who refused to 
advance till Prussia had committed herself by an act of 
war. Operations were amicably conoerted between the 
Duke of Brunswick, who was commanding in rhi f, Tolstoi, 
who commanded the Russian contmgenti and Blucher, who 
was Chief of the Staff in a Prussian corps commanded by 
the Grand Duke of Hesse. Hameln was already invested 
by Tolstoi and Don; and Lord Cathoart, with the nudn 
body of the British expeditionary force, was at Tannouth 
only waiting for a wind/ 

Clearly, then, Na|>uleon's position was one that could not 
be maintained for long, and certainly not over the winter. 
Some of the remnants of Mack's army had succeeded in 
joining the Prussians, while others ha<l escape* 1 through the 
Tyrol and come down in rear of Massena. At all costs, 
then, another blow must be dealt> and Napoleon, in spite of 

* Details of the whole episode are to be foand in the despatches of Don, 
of Brigadier Decken (chief intellUraiioe oflloer wiA Don), and of Lord Cath- 

cart, tlie British C<.niiiiaiider' in-chief, all in War Office (1) Jn-Utterg, 1S6. 
Ca8tlereagh'8 are in Ibid. (6), Out-Utiern {Sfcretary of Stat*'), 13, and in his 
CorratpondenUt Second Scrictt toL it Uarruwbj'6 are in Bose, Tlurd Coalition, 
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the danger tliat was brewing on his left roar, staked every- 
thing on a rapid forward movement to meet the advancing 
Russians still further from his base. His rapidity and 
daring were triumphant. At Austerlitz, on December 2wip 
the fatal blow was delivered, and Pitt's grand fabric was in 
ruins. Though at first the truth was not realised, the Third 
Coalition had ceased to exist. 

The respite on which Prussia insisted had just expired, 
but instead of keeping her word and immediatelj taking 
advantage of the desperate position into which Napoleon had 
pushed himself, she began to weaken at once. Harrowby, 
fearing the worst, had to warn Don not to couimit himself 
too &r. He was then at Verden on the Weser, and so sure 
had seemed the position that he had recently ordered the 
empty transports to return for further duty. Now he had to 
recall them in view of a retreat, and he himself had to stand 
fast as he was. This wiis the situation which greeted Cathcart, 
when on December 1 5th he reached CuxhaTen,and which stag- 
gered the anxious Generals in their cantonments at Naples. 

Elliot was in despair. The day after the news of 
Austerlitz reached the Neapolitan Courts he sent home a 
hopeless despatch reviewing the situation. The mis- 
fortunes and blunders of the Austrian C^nerals, he said, 
liad in their fatal consequences passed all calculation. In 
the interval between the embarkation of the troops at 
Corfu and Malta and their arrival at Naples, the formid- 
able power o\ the Austrian monarchy had melted away. 
" I am tempted," he wrote, ** to say with Shakspeare, ' It 
has vanished like the baseless fabric of a dream.'" 
Vienna, the Tyrol, and Venetia were in the hands of the 
enemy, and the Archduke Charles, who had the only 
Austrian army still in existence, was said to he retiring 
into Hungary. There were even rumours that a French 
army was alroady in movement for Naples.^ 

I KUiot U> Molgraye, Dooember 10th: Printed b/ Aahol, ii. 6^ 
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It not quite true, but true enough. The day 
before £Uiot wrote Napoieon had infonned Prinoe fiug^e, 
bi8 yioeroy in Italy, who was getting nerroua, that he 
was about to send back St Cyr with 5000 men. But it 
was not so easy to find the troops. An anDiatice with the 
Austrians had been signed and negotiations for peace were 
oominencing, but Vicuna was showing an unexpectedly stiff 
front. Talleyrand had strict orders to keep Naples out of 
the treaty, but Napoleon was doubtful whether he would 
be able to insist on its annexatioa The Archduke was 
in Hnnfjfary, drawing near to Vienna, and it was found 
necessary to absorb Mass^na's corps into the Grand Army. 
Clearly Austerlitz had not finished the business unless 
Phissia could be frightened out of the path on which she 
had set her timid foot. To this end Napoleon was exerting 
the whole force of his personality, and by the middle of 
the month it was donc^ Haugwita, the Prussian - envoy, 
suddenly collapsed, and on December 15th set his hand 
to an abject desertion of the allies. Still the end was not 
yet. The king refused to ratify what Haugwitz had done, 
and Austria was still holding out. 

Meanwhile British troops were still pourinf; across the 
North Sea. Including the recruits that had tiocked to 
the German Legion, Pathcart had some 25,000 men and 
was already stretching forward to the Emms with intent 
to seize Holland while it was still denuded of French 
troops.^ But a despatch from Harrowby announcing that 
the armistice which followed Austerlitz had been signed, 
brought all to a standstill Russia, it is true, had been 
no party to it^ but the Oaar was on his way back to St 
Petersburg, and Prussia was begging that no oifensiTe 
movement should be made. Our arrangement with her 

i A return, dat«d Janoarj 1806, gives the whole force as 27,000* Hi which 
the OemiMi Le^on wom ll.OOC Then irera ftw British lirteMlM under 
Dun (las taMr, WelleiSej, 8hirbrook« and HUL— IT. O. (1), 18S, Januiy tad 
aadliib. 
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had provided for Cathcart's retreat in case of need info 
Prussian territory. No promise had yet been given, and 
dearly she was no longer to be trusted without one* 
Leading his troops where they were, Cathoart at once 
went up ths Weser to Nienbeig to hold a conference with 
Tolstoi 

The Riissian General had been given to understand 
that his master had hope of continuing the war in concert 
with Prussia in the spring; but for the present it was 
agreed there must be a general fallii^ back to a defensive 

position. The investment of HiLniLln \\ as raised, Catbcarl 
stopped all the last arrived transixtrts, recalied his advanced 
posts from the Erums, and beL^an to concentrate on the 
lower Weser round Bremen. Still he had no thought of 
abandoning his loyal Russian allies without express orders 
from home. To complete his position he prepared to seize 
Bremen, as the best means of securing his retreat and 
of defending himself if the ice should shut him in.^ 
There was indeed little hope of a suocessliil issue, and 
he warned the Government not to send on the third 
division of his force, which, alter suling, had been driven 
back by a gale with some less. It was inexpedient, he 
thought, in the circumstances, to lock up more of the 
disposable force in North Germany. But the transports 
were already at sea and things wore going from bad to 
worse. They had sailed a<^^ttin on December 22nd, and next 
day all was over. Prussia had ^iven in ; Austria had 
agreed to terms of peaoe; and the main Russian army 
was sullenly retiring. 

It was at Naples that the reaction was first felt. On 
the morrow of the pieliminaries of peace being agreed, 
St. Cyr received orders to march. On the 25th the Peace 

> Cathcart to Ca«tleTeaffb, December 25th (ecclosiDe Hnrrowbj to Catti* 
cart, DoremlMr SOib), ma Gatbovt to Oaitlenagl^ Janoar/ lat: W» Ok 
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of Fresburg was signed between France and Auitria, and 
without waiting a day Napoleon issued a bulletin to his 
army announcing that the Bourbon dynasty at Naples, 
for its crimes and treason, had ceased to exist. By the 

end of the uionLli the Emperor's brother Joseph had 
received orders to reign in his stead, and Masscna had 
been sent down to command the army that was to put 
him on the throne. 

At the urgent entreaty of the doomed Qneen, Lacy 
and his staff were engaged in a reoonnaiasance of the 
Neapolitan frontier to see If resistance were in any way 
possible before giving in to Craig's Tiewa. On January 
3rd he was back, and a full oouncQ of war was held 
for a final deoision. Lacy was there with three of his 
staf^ and Craig with Stuart his second m command, and 
Campbell his second brigadier, as well as the Russian 
Commodore Greig and Captain Sotheron of the Excellent, 
whose year-long vigil was still uncnded. The unanimous 
decision was that with the force available the frontier 
was indefensible. As to the alternative, there was a 
difterence of opinion. The question was whether any 
part of the kingdom could be held or whether the allied 
forces should re-embark. The Russians were decidedly 
in favour of abandoning the capital and retiring the whole 
of the troops — ^Russians, British, and Neapolitan, into 
Calabria, which they were oonTinoed could be retained. 
They were supported by Stuart and Bunbury against the 
British commander<in-chief« Craig took a difierent view. 
His instructions enjoined that whatever he could or 
ooidd not do, he was to make sure of Sicily. So soon 
as it was in danger he was to occupy Messina, if possible 
by consent of the King ; if not, then without it. Since 
neither he nor Elliot haci been any party to the recent 
convention by which Ru.ssia had undertaken the (kfunce 
of Naples, they did not regard the British honour pledged 
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like that of the Russiaiis* Nevertheless Craig, as a aoldier, 
did feel baund to Laoy, just as Cathoart did to ToktoL 
His position was extremely diffiotilt He was firmlj of 
opinion thafc» under his instruotions* the hour had come 
to seoare Sicily, that he ought at onee to place Messina 
beyond Napoleon's reach, but, at the same time, be could 
nut permit his view Lo carry him so far as to decHne to 
be bound by the decision of the majority, Accordingly he 
entered a sopar.ilo written opinion, in which he pronounc*-'] 
strongly against the idea of holding Calabria, as a measure 
that oould do no good either to Naples or the common 
cause. Nevertheless, he said he oonsidered himself bound 
in honour not to desert his Bussian ooUeague, and solely 
on that oonsideration he consented to share the risks 
and dangers whioh, in his eyes, the proposed operation 
promised.^ 

The decision was immediately conveyed to the Court 
They were in despair, but worse was yet to come. Into the 

midst of their distracted protests broke an aide-de-camp of 
tlie Czar. He had come in hot haste from Austerlitz, and 
he haiidwl Lacy a peremptory order to evacuate Italy.* 
On a smaller scale it wi\.^ a betrayal as barefaced as that 
of which Prussia bad been guilty. Its sole and sufficit ut 
excuse was hard necessity. Craig's conscience at least was 
dear, his hands were free, and he hesitated no longer to 
carry out his plain instructions. His troops were marched 
down again to their landing-place at Castellamare, while 
the Russians returned to Baia. In vain the Court entreated 
for a delay while they attempted to avert Napoleon's 

» Anrlol, it 745 : Protocol of the Council of War. 

* BUioi to If ulgrave, January I6th (Auriol, ii. 77S}. The reason for thia 
Older doM not wmm to bo Imown, Imt It may be not anoonneeted with the 
armiBtice and tli.- fnr* rtint tlin remnants of tli»- Runslan army were ptTiiiifted 
to retire without further moleatatioo. TolHtoi appears to have told Cut heart 
the idea of Lacy'i reoall ma to oonoentcate m Poland for an expected 
campaign in cooooftwtthFniMla. Qsthoft lo OsiHeieigh, Decmber Sftth: 
W. 0. (IJb las. 
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yengeaaoe (Lioiigh llio Pope. It wm a bopekss ezpedient 
Meroy ww m maoh oat of the question as leris t spoe, sad 
after a few days' hemtation tlie Riuriaas returned to Cknrfu, 

and Craig on January 20 th anohored bis force before 

Messioa. 

On the North Sea the same unhappy scene was being 
enacted. As Craig marched down to Castellamare news 
reached Lnndi^n that Prussia Wiis certainly intending to 
desert the Coalition, and to make the best terniB she could 
for herself. To complete the general perplexity, Pitt was 
on his death-bed, stricken down by the shook of Austerliti. 
He had just come back from Bath, wone rather than better 
for the dbange^ and was m no condition to transact business. 
But the crisis was acute. The troops had been sent in the 
first instsnee mainly in the hope of stiffening Pftunia's 
attitude to Napoleon, and she was obviously becoming agdn 
like wax in his hands. The Ministers had to face the 
possibility that at any moment she might accept the bribe 
of Hanover and declare for Napoleon. In that case half 
of our whole disposal force, which was now with Cathcart, 
would be in serious jeopardy On January 3rd he had 
occupied Bremen, and had concentrated everything in its 
immediate neighbourhood. But with Prussia hostile the 
position was scsroely tenable, even with the rivers open. 
It was obvious that Cathcart must be either reinforoed or 
withdrawn at once before winter looked him in. 

Still to roTerse Pitt*s policy, ss he lay helpless, was 
more than the Ministers had the heart to do without his 
consent Castlereagh and Hawkesbuiy therefore took the 
responsibility of guing to his bedside. The interview was 
the last blow. Till then thurc had been fair hope of 
recovery, but on the moriuw it was obvious he was dving. 
It was the last piece of business he did for his country, and 
to the end he strov*' against the wreck of his heroic |w^hVy. 
The last shred of hope must be olung to. Orders went out 
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to General Cathcart not to withdraw at once, but that he 
was to hold hinuielf in readineaB to re-embark the whole 
fofoe the moment he got the word from Berlin. He had 
not long to wait. A despatch from Lord Hariowby afanoet 
immediately quenohed even the last spark of hope ; and as 
Craig was anchoring at Mesrina definite and urgent orders 
went off to Cathcart to re-embark forthwitli, and to KeiLii 
to cover the retirement. 

So fell the last fragnient of all the dying Minister had 
hoped of his great Coalition. If the British position were 
to be secured it must be done single-handed. Pitt's wisdom 
had foreseen it, and provided the means in the two little 
foroes of Craig and fiaird. They stiU remained to olose the 
chapter with a welcome gleam of success. 

With Graig^s tiansports befoie MeBBina» Sicily was safe. 
He could secure his point at any moment^ and was content 
to hold his hand till the consent of the Neapolitan Court 
to an occupation was obtained, or till need arose to act 
without it. His action was not stayed for long. Three 
days after he arrived, as London was hushed in its waking 
with the news that Pitl was dead, the Excdl^nt was weighing 
anchor ; St. Cyr was in motion ; the hour fur which Nelson 
more than a year before had bidden her stand-by had come, 
and the King was on board. He landed at Palermo, where 
Acton was waiting for him, and with his old adviser at his 
side there was little doubt how things would go for Craig. 
The JBxcellent went back for the Queen, and she too sought 
the refuge Nelson had proTided. A day or two later she 
was with the King again» and all was setUed. An invitation 
came at once for Cnig to land, and on Februaxy 16th 
Messina was occupied. 

It was the last stroke of the Trafalgar campaign — and 
fitly so ; for it Wits the central ]>oint around which it had 
turned. Little as seemed the gam in the mid^t of the vast 
continental struggle, it was enough ; and Napoleon knew it. 
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as WIS quickly confessed, slthough for « while be believed 

that the removal of Pitt's firm hand from the helm would 

enable him to do witli England what be would. 

The tragic death of the great War Minister forced on 
the King a change of Government. Amidst the ruins of 
the Coalition lio had no choice but to place himself in the 
hands of the Opposition. With the rest of the old servants 
who had shaped the campaign went Barham. Without 
honour or reoogmtion th» great sailor, who had handled 
the fleet witii a mastery never equalled since Anson's days, 
retired into the obscurity from which Pitt had called him 
in the hour of need. Not a word can be found to show 
that the countxy recognised in the least the perfection of 
his work. His rigid determination to permit none of the 
old evil influences to prejudice the efficieney of the machine 
with which Pitt had entrusted him ; his ruthless attitude to 
family influence and his sparing reward for plain duty done 
had set against him those who njako reputations — the self- 
seekers in society and the service. " The present Ad- 
miralty, I hear," wrote the wife of Comwallis's Captain of 
the Fleet, " are making their arrangements of eong^ . . . 
In no case do I believe they would have remiuned in, 
for the cry is violent among the Navy against them« and 
they have really treated Baker, Sir Richud Strachan, and 
others like delinquents, Lord Barham, as I besr, holding 
the language ' that it was his duty to make other people 
do theirs, because it was their duty.* This sounds eery 
Jiiie, vuirpiijicmt, and let us add nonsensicaL . . . Lend 
Townshend wrote to Lord Barham to ask him to make 
him (Lord James TuwnshLiul) a lieutenant. What would 
you say if I a.ss«^rt that this Wiks refused ? When you con- 
sider Lord Townshend's services, his respectability, is it not 
incredible ? Lady Townshend is very indignant, but like- 
wise hurt to death about itV*^ Triviai as is the letter, it 

' Mm. Nagwit to Oofawimi, Jml 18, ISOS; JftaifSBL Om^Ymiwn Mm 
lioM, tL 417. 
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goes fiur to explain how the reputation of one of the greatest 
of our strategists and adminietraton suffered so complete 
an eoUpso. Saoh an attitude as he assumed in suoh an 
age, howeyer high the motive or the oocasion, was not to 
be foigiyen. hi society as in politics his ruthless recti- 
tude, the radical tinge of his opinions, and his unbending 
character jarred at every turn upon the world he lived in. 
His friends were few. In solitude and silence he found his 
only possible atmosphere, and few besides Pitt and the 
Adiniralij really knew how greut was the work he had done.^ 
At the Foreii^n Office the change was m coni])lete as 
at the Admiralty, and here lay Napoleon's chance. In the 
despesate condition of aii'airs the King had at last to accept 
the services of Fox. The office he selected was that of 
Foreign Secretary, and, as was only to be ezpeeted» no sooner 
was he furlj seated than he tried to snatch a peace. 
Napoleon seemed equally willing. Within a fortnight of 
Pitt's death Fox was in direct conmiunication with Talley- 
rand. By May regular negotiations were estahlished on the 
basis of tUi possidetis. But the rook they split upon was 
Sicily. Fox, it is true, in his fanaticism for peace, did 
his best to throw it away. There was a period when 
Napoleon might have had it on excellent teruis, but he let 
the chance go by in the intoxication of his success, and 
then it was too late* It was a pit-ce of mad perversity. 
But for Napoleon, at the zenith of his power, the one frag- 
ment of success that was left to England in Europe was 
unendurable to the pride which had been so completely 
humhied at 8ea» His first orders to Joseph on his acoepl- 

* Barbam livrd in retirement neaTly till the ead of the war, dying oB 
Jane 17, Iblii, at the afdvaoced age ot eighty-seven. There waa a romour 
that h* wuto b9 MOOMded by Loid St. ViDoent " aa Lord High Admiral al 
•ea, to command from Cap. Finistcrre to John o* Groat's House in Scotland,*' 
but this was entirely contrary to the British tradition, and Bar ham was 
replaced bj a olTlliHi, CharfwGnj, ihe larl Orey ofthe Rafotm BDL 

* For these negotiations see the excellent monogimph taj Ooqvilla 
Jit^oUm M Angltttrrt, pMt iL Tnuulaiiga bj D. Kmnu 
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ing the crown of Napk-s had been that he was immediately 
to seize Sicily He had merely to throw troops across in 
the ooofusion that reigned » and the thing would be done. 
Apparently Napoleon's own failure had taught him nothing. 
So far from being able to eany out his brother's orrler. 
Joeeph had not yet suooeeded in poieoooing himieif of 
Calabria. Snppcvted by a aquadion under Sir Sidney 
Smitli, Gkieta was atiU flying the Bourbon flag, and the 
** brigands " were hoMia^ out In the hills. Napoleon kept 
urging more energetic measures, but though General Reynier 
was operating in the mountains with 7000 men, little solid 
progresii was made. 

In view of the secret negotiations with Fox, the delay 
was exaspfTating, and the pressure on easy-going Joseph 
grew stronger. " The English, ' wrote the Em|>eror in the 
middle of June, "are willing to recognise you as King of 
Naples, but without Sicily they will refuse to recognise you. 
Peace oould bo made if yon were master of Sioily/' Joseph's 
answer must have been galling in the extreme. Craig had 
gone home on sick leave, uid Stoart, left In command, 
suddenly threw some 6000 of his men across the straits, 
inflicted a severe defeat upon Reynier at Maida. It was 
the first time Napoleon's troops had crossed bayonets with 
the British army, and they had been beaten by an inferior 
force. To add to the vexation of it and the loss of prestige, 
the whole of Calabria was immediati-ly in flames. A strong 
counter-movement set in against Joseph, and no far from 
his l>eing able to seize Sicily, it looked for a while lus 
though he were to lose his orown as suddenly as it had 
been gained. 

From that day till the end of the war in 1814, eiveiy 
effort of Napoleon's to win the heart of the Mediterranean 
was fruitless. It remained in British hands till the last to 
mark the justness with which Htt's great campaign had 
been conceived. He had failed to save Europe, but ha had 
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secured the Britisli Empire. Beside the vital outpost in 
Sicily he had won another as yaluable in the south. By 
the middle of Janiuay Baixd was in full possession of the 
Cape. These two positions were the solid return of the 
unmatehed work whioh Pitt's Admirals had perfonned at 
sea, and together they rendered the Empire impregnable. 

That and no less was what the oampugn of Trafalgar 
aohioTed. It was not merely that it secured the British 
Isles from invasion. The ramparts it built stretched to the 
ends of the earth. It was not merely that it destroyed the 
FroncL naval power. By securing hai>es in the Mediter- 
ranean and towards the East, it made it impossible for any 
partial revival of Napoleon's navy to place any part of our 
oversea possessions in serious jeopardy. " Against any other 
man than Napoleon, with any other ally than Prussia as she 
then was, it might well have done much more. As it was, 
the sea had done ail that the sea oould do, and &a Europe 
the end was failoiid 
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APPENDIX A 
prrre ikstbuctions lo lord g. l£V£so2^.gowsb 

[Fonign OJIm. Buttia, 58.] 

DOWNINQ STBSn, June 7, 1805. 

My Lord, — In addition to the contents of my Dispatch No. 16 
of this date, in which I treat of the proposal that His Majesty 
ihould consent without resenre to an offer to he mac^e, in the last 
retort, to Bonaparte hy Monsieur de NoTOBsilzoff of the evacua- 
tum ol Malta, m a condition of the immediate adoption of the 
arrangements proposed in the 3>eaty signed on the 11th of April 
at St. Petersburgh, it appears expedient, at this crisii, that, in 
order to plaee in their true light the great and eztenslTe sacrifieee 
already consented to by the King, 1 should declare more at large 
to your Excellency the sense which His Majesty entertains of the 
comparative situation of Great Britain and of the nations on the 
Ck)ntinent of Europe, with respect to the power and views of 
France, lest those liberal sacrifices which are the result of a great 
and comprehensive view of general Policy, should be misconceived 
as the effect cC impending danger or of anxious apprehension. It 
cannot, however, have escaped the observation of the Cabinet of St. 
Fetersbuigh that, whilst the energies ol the Continental Powers 
are held in suspense between the danger of submission and the 
apprehended consequences of opposing resistance to the un- 
interrupted course of insults or encroachment on the part of 
France, Great Britain has disproved the vainglorious boast of the 
French Government by a contest maintained, with advantage, 
single-handed. 

The immense and expensive preparations for the invasion of 

this country have been blocked up and confined by the British 

m 
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ynvy witliin the range of the protecting batteries which line th» 
enemy's coast, and vrthiable Colonies have been conquered from 
Fniiice and her Depeadeiit Allies. During this period of success- 
ful events, the Naval and Military force of Great Britain have 
prot^'i-essively increased, and the financial resources of the country 
have continued unimpaired. 

But notwithstundiiig tlic means which His Majpsty has proved 
that he possessed of provi lingf for the immediate security of his 
own Dominions, he haa never lout sight of the policy by which 
their permanent interests are connected with those of the Con- 
tinent. On this principle Ilia Majesty has declined entering into 
any negotiation with France except in conceit with other Powers, 
and especially with the Emperor of Russia, On the same prin- 
ciple he baa oflFered great and extensive sacrifices for the purpose 
of obtaining, if possible by Treaty, a general arrangement for the 
security of Europe, and, in the other alternative, the most liberal 
co-operation towards the vigorous prosecution of a Continental 
war. His Majesty in proposing these extensive sacrifices for 
stipulated conditions of general security, in undertaking to provide 
such amplti contributions for the support of war, if that alternative 
should be resorted to for the general advantage, stated at the 
same time the degree of aecmity which he deemed easeulial, and 
the outline of the provi^^ions by which alone it appeared to ii 'iA 
Majesty .such security could bo erisared to the different States of 
Europe. TLo King observes, with the highest satisfaction, that, 
in the event of war being found to be the only course by which a 
state of security to Euiope can be est^iblished and preserved, the 
views of the Emperor of Rusaia are in perfect confoimity to those 
of His ]\Iajesty. But, in estimating the conditions proper to be 
offered to Bonaparte with the intent to avert the calamities of 
War by proposing the most moderate provisions for the future 
J^afety and Independence of the Powers of the Continent, His 
Majesty observes, with regret, that the modifications introduced 
into the Treaty, as signed by your Bzcellency, fall, in many 
essential points, far short of the atipulations stated a« neoessory in 
His Majesty's original proposal. 

In Italy the intended axrangemeat by no means giTw eifect to 
the principle, the importftnee of whinh is reoogniaed in the 10 th 
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Separate Article of the Treaty, that the frontiers of France 
•hould, on one lide, be confined within the Alpe; fer it cannot be 
contended that, in effect (whatever mmj be eipreiied in terms) 
France will be confined within the Alps, if a sorereign of the 
family of Bonaparte should be established in Piedmonti The 
uninterrupted influence of Fi-anoe over the councils and conduct 
of Spain from the period of the secession of the Duke of Anjou to 
the throne of the latter kingdom, affords a sufficient example of 
the consequences which must inevitablj follow from the proposed 
distribution of the North of Italy, oonneeting, as it will, Fraaoe 
and Lombardy under the Govenunent of the family of Bonaparte. 
The sovereignty in that case provided for the King of Sardinia 
would not, either in strength of frontisr, in extent of territory, 
or in the amount of its revenue or population, be capable of 
maintaining a state of independence against TwtaoM, even with 
every support which might reasonably be hoped for firom Austria, 
though Uie latter Power should be put in possession of Mantua, 
which however is not made an abeolute condition nndsr the terms 
el the Treaty. 

On the side of Holland and the North of Germany the pro- 
visions for security and independence are not more solid. 
Although the establishment of a powerful state in that quarter is 
specified as the surest mode of providing for the security of the 
United Provinces, such an arrangement is relinquished as hopeless. 
In the present instance, the additional Barrier proposed for 
Holland, inadeqimte an it is, is not to be insisted upon, and even 
the ancient line of their territory is not positively stipulated. It 
is evident upon this cursory Rtatement of the inadequacy of the 
modified terms which compose the conditions of the Treaty as 
wp^ned by your Eict llfnry, that the view with which His Majesty 
proffered the sacrific e of all his conquests made during the present 
War has not been adhered to. Yet His Majesty is fuiiy sensible of 
the benefits whii h may be derived from any improvement of the 
present state of Europe, and from any arrangement of territory 
which may afford some additional means of resistance, especially 
if this improvement is accompanied by that confidence which is the 
result of successful oppoHition to encroaching ambition, and which 

may lead to future ezertioni if incressed means of sash future 
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exertion are held forttl ; and abuve all by a Rystem of co-operation 
and concert among the leading Powers. His Majesty thei efore, 
however disappointed in the expectation of a more adequate pro- 
vision for the immediate arul eflectual security of Europe, is reaiiy, 
on his part| to ap^re© to the moiliticiition.s pro2X)8ed by His Imperial 
Majesty. The Treaty ha8 accordingly been ratified with the ex- 
eeption of that part of the 10th Separate Article wiucli relates to 
the evacuation of Malta by His Majesty's troops ; and with certain 
verbal alterations in the same Article, where the expression of 
sentiments attributed to the King, is carried somewhat beyond tiie 
real ojtinioii and feelings of His Majesty. These alterations how- 
ever in no degree affect either the principles or the object of the 
CJoncei-t. There is also an alteration in the 7th Separate Article 
which becomes necessary in consequence of the terms on which 
His Majesty has expressed his readiness to admit of a substitute 
for Malta ill the Mediterranean. 

Having isUit/ed to your Fxc eUoncy the view which His Majesty 
has of the probable de^-ree of eilicacy of the conditions provided by 
the Treaty, if they should be accepted by Bonaparte, T trust your 
Excellency will be able to convince the Russian Cabinet that, the 
evacuation of Malta by Great Britain under such a state of tilings, 
would not be consistent with the future security and permanent 
tranquillity of Europe. If the continent should be left (as stated 
above) open to the future aggressions of Bonaparte, and that the 
restraint on the naval operations of France in the Mediterranean 
should be removed by the surrender of the British Establishment 
in that sea; the coasts of Italy, Turkey, Greece, and Egypt 
would be escposed to the unrestricted enterprizes of the common 
enemy ; and would soon be subject to his absolute control. 

It would exceed the limits of a dispatch to state (and would 
indeed be superfluous and unneo60Mry to your Excellency, who are 
so well informed of them) the long course of historical events, in 
which the protecting influence of the British Navy in the 
Mediterranean has been exerted for the advantage of Europe. 
It is however essential to draw your Excellency's attention to th« 
particular circumstances which, at the present time, render a 
British station in that quarter of peculiar importance. To prove 
this positioD it is soffieieiit to obeerre the earnest end unremitting 
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exertions of the French Onvprnment to socure to itself tho 
command of evory port in the Meditermnean. Already in 
possession of Toulon, of Corsica, and of many of the ports of 
Italy, and with an entire influence over the porta of Spain, 
Bonn parte has nrbitrfirily annexed to Franco the Islami of Klba, 
and, if he had Hucceeded in the attempt which he made subsequent 
to tho Treaty of Amiens to place Malta 'in the hands of the 
KnightH of St. John of Jenl^alem, deprived a8 they were even of 
the benefits of t lie jtrovisions of that Treaty, and of all means of 
maintaining their independence, lie nii;;ht again, at pleasure, have 
eithei purchased or seized that Island, and have thereby 8ec«red 
the absoluto control of Sicily and Naples, and the means of 
effecting hi.^ designs agaia.st the Ottoman territories. In the 
absence of a Ili ifish fleet, what power could check the progress of 
FreTich ambitiou to these ends? Would Malta, in the lianda of 
RijHHia, operate that check, without a British tieet ? Ko; but it 
may ho said that Malta, with the flag of Rns«iia flying on its 
ramparts, would still afford that .salutjiry station to the British 
fleet. That question certainly forms a part of the discussion of 
this great subject, and merit^s coofiideration. 

The just and enlightened views of the present Sovereign of 
Russia neither are nor can be doubted, and create a perfect 
reliance on the present system of Ilussia; but, in forming a final 
anangement, it is necessary to secure permanence to the system 
on which that arrungornont depends — past experience gives no 
assurance of that security. I am unwilling to recall the painful 
recollection of the moment at which Russia was on the point of 
exerting, in conjunction with France, ail the powerful means of 
that gieat Empire. Had such a Confedeiucy been actually estab- 
lished and brought into action, and the fleets of Great Britain at 
the samt; time excluded from the Mediterranean, all the calamities 
which still threaten to overwhelm Euro]>e, unless proven tf>d by 
resistance, would, in that case, have been at once eflect^jd and 
irretrievably confirmed. The danger which then existe<i may, by 
possibility, again recur, if the same disposition sliould, in any 
future reign, misguide the policy, and misapply the powerful 
influence of the Russian Empire. But without looking forward to 
possible contingencies, which it is painful to contemplate, your 
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JBSxettUeney will peroeive tliat, even under flie present lyBtem, so 
oongenial to the character and disposition of the reigning Emperor* 
the oontinnanee or renemJ of the weakness and apathy of the 
other Powers of Europe^ might again necessarily prevent the 
Emperor of Russift from taking an aotiye part in any future war 
between England and France; in which case Halte would become 
a neutral poTt» open indeed to the commerce of hofth faeUigerents, 
but reoeiying only a limited number of the ships of war of either 
nation; a circumstance indifferent to France^ with the possession 
of ample and oonvenient ports, but capable of operating, under 
certain situations of Italy and the other maritime stations within 
the Mediteixanean, as an absolute prohibition on any naval opera* 
tions by Great Britain in those seas. 

The wise and generous poHey of the Emperor of Bussia has 
led him to feel, in common with the King, the importance of 
supporting tiie Ottoman Empire. With this general object equally 
in view, Great Britain and Bussia have obviously a mere near and 
pressing interest in distinct and different parts of the posses- 
sions of the Porto, and they are respectively, at this time, in 
possession of the stations, which can afford the most immediate 
and effectual support to the quarter most essentially interesting 
to each. Corfu is at once the bulwark and key of Greece, as 
Malta is of Egypt; but as the latter would not be equally 
effectual to that object in tiie hands of Russia, neither could it 
be expected, if the Ottoman Dominions should be threatened 
and endangered by France, that Bussia would divert her attention 
from the object more immediately interesting to itself, to 
provide for the security of that which is more particularly and 
pointedly connected with the interests of Great Britain. It will 
also be remembered that, by the Treaties which have been con- 
cluded with the Porte, the assistonce of a British fleet has been 
deemed indispensably necessary for the security of the Turkish 
Dominions. This aid His Majesty cannot effectually afford 
without the possession of Malte, and the command which it 
gives in those Seas. Bussia cannot keep up a garrison in Malta 
and supply the place without infinite difficulty and expense, 
espeoiaUy if there be not a superior Bussian fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, for, without that protection, the supply from Sicily 
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might, at the pleasure of France, be out off, and even the lakuid 
itself might <M>iisequently be relucod by famine; or perhaps the 
▼ioinity of France raigbt even afford the opportimitj of besieging 
ifes extensive fortifications with so superior a foroe as to preclude 
an r fTtH tual resistance dtiring the long period which most elapse 
before the arrival of reinforcements. 

It must also be recollected that the active intrigues of France 
might prevail upon the Porte suddenly to prohibit the passage of 
the Dardanelles, for the purpose of preventing either i^aval or 
miiiUiry reinforcementp or^ if intrigue should prove ineffectual, 
the Heetf^ of France, triumphant in those seas, might shut the 
passage by force. If such would be the ineffectual and precarious 
possession of Malta by Russia, it seems to be for the general 
interest of all the Powers of Europe, but more especially of 
Russia, that the Island should not be separated from His Majesty's 
DominionSi by exchanging it for any other naval station in the 
Mediterranean. Before I quit this part of the subject, it is 
necessary that I should observe upon an argument which has been 
dwelt upon as being of considerable weight in discussing the 
question of the evacuation of that Island. It has been said that 
Great Britain having once consented to evacuate Malta on the 
condition of being secured against the repossession of it by France, 
His Majesty cannot, at this time, be justified in insisting upon the 
retention of that place. In this mode of r^^ning a variety of 
answers immediately present themaelvea It is a received and 
tmdispiitod principle that a state of war not only puts on end to 
the absolute provisions of all existing treaties, but| of course^ also 
to all conditional i^noessions, which, under particular circum- 
stances previous to the existence of war, might have been deemed 
expedient or admissible. In the present case it is further to be 
observed that the unconditional and unrequited evacuation of 
Malta is now proposed ; whereas, at the period alluded to, other 
stipulations favourable to Great Britain attended the condition 
annexed to Malta — im[>ortant Colonies were retained and con- 
firmed to her by treaty a.s the price of peace, and engagements 
entered into by France for the independence of different States 
in Europe. Subsequ»*nt to the conchl^ion of peace, great en- 
croachments had been mode by the French Uovemment^ and 
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aome of the tatj countries which, according to the terms to be 
now proposed under the 10th sepocate Article of the Tre&tj 
would remain in possesdon of France, were annexed to that 
KepiibHc, subsequent to the provisions made with respect to 
Malta at the Treaty of Amiens. Piedmont has since that period 
been incorporated into France ; Elba has been seized and appro- 
priated to the French Republic; the stipulated independence of 
Holland has been violated hy arbitrary changes of its form of 
Gbyemment, and by the despotic control exercised over the 
commerce and resources of that country ; Switserland, instead of 
enjoying the covenanted choice of its own form of Government 
and the independence of its national existence, has been con- 
trolled, degraded, and oppressed. The Kingdom of Kaples has 
been menaced and invaded ; and in one word, every condition has 
been violated, which appeared at that time to afford a semblance 
of security to Barope. It is obvious, upon these grounds^ that 
His Majesty cannot be called upon, in point of consistency or 
justice, to recur to stipnlations which were provided under a 
state of things in every respect distinct and different from the 
present^ and which have been rendered impiactieable by the 
snbseqnent oondnct of the French Government. 

Impressed as His Majesty is with all these powerful con- 
siderations, nothing could now induce him to entertain in any 
shape, or on any conditions, the idea of relinquishing this posses- 
sion, but an extreme desire to meet, if possible, the wishes of the 
Bmperor of Russia, and to show his anxiety to facilitate, as much 
as possible, any gonenl and solid arrangement for the seenrity 
and interests of Europe. 

But in no case, can it be consistent with those very interests 
(independent of those of Great Britain), even if any circumstances 
should render the evacuation of Malta admissible, that His 
Majesty should be left withont some seeure and adequate station 
In tiie Mediterranean. 

The result) therefore, of what I am to state to yom* Excellency 
by His Majesty's command is, First, That it is impossible for His 
Majesty to consent to relinquish the possession of Malta in return 
for such inadequate provisions for the security of the Continent 
•s those arisiiig oat of the modifioatlons proposed to be admitted 
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by the 10th Article ; and, Secondly, that however fayourable 
might be the conditions obtained for the Continent, he oould 
in no case listen to such an arrangement without obtaining in 
exchange for Malta tome Naval Station in the Mediterranean, 
which, though in many respects inferior, might afford a competent 
security against the attack of an enemy, and be in its nature ftnd 
position effectual to some of the prinoipal naval objecte cf Qsmt 
Britain in that quarter. 

The condition on which His Majesty would be induced to 
consent to such an arrangement oin only be that of more effectual 
provisions being concluded for the general security of Europe — 
and more particularly for that petrt of it in which the interests of 
Great Britain are most immediately involved — by the establish- 
ment of a firm and solid Barrier for the protection of The United 
Provinces. 

The following eonditions, in His Majesty's view of the neoe«Mj 
measures to be pursued, ought to be insisted upon : — 

Fir$t : The absolute re-establishment of the King of Sardinia 
in Piedmont, with such a line of defence in the Alpi ae maj be 
deemed sufficient for the security of his dominions. 

Second : The present and permanent independence of Switzer- 
land, secured by the uninfluenced choice of its own form of 
Government, and by the undisturbed construction of the fortresses 
necessary for the perfect security of ile territory, aa stated in 
the 10th separate Article. 

Third : A substantial Barrier to Holland, and further effectual 
means for the future preservation of that country against the 
attempts of France, by the interposition and co-operation of some 
great Military Power interested in its defence. His Majesty, on 
the fullest consideration, is confirmed in the opinion that, in the 
present state of Europe, that essential object can be assipripd to 
Prussia alone. But to induce and enable thnt Power to make 
effectual exertions for that important pnrposo, it will be nw^essary 
to give to Prussia such a military line of frontier as shall connect 
advantageously with that of Holland, toppther with s\ich an 
acquisition of territory slmll anijily supjily the inojins of 
supporting the necessary charges of maintaining and defending 
that frontier. 

3 H 
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The "King cntertaiiis an earnest desire to conform hia proposals 
for effecting this purpose, to the views entertained by the Emperor 
of Russia, in as much as may be consistent with the obje^cts for 
which alone His Majesty would feel himself justified in admitting 
any exchange for Malta. His Majesty is disposed, therefore, to 
state the aicpiisitions to be assigned to Prussia considerably short 
of the extent of those originally 8iipp;ested in tho dispat^ih to 
Count Woronzow of the 19th of January, as expedient to be given 
in the event of Prussia becoLoing a party to tlie concert. 

Although at that time the evacuation of Malta was not in dis- 
cussion, and certainly not in the contemplation of His Majesty, 
Your Excellency will observe that the territory ^iroposed as an 
inducement to Prussia to join in the concert consisted of the wholeof 
the Ketherlands (not within the lino to lie drawn from Antwerp to 
Maestricht) together with the whole of the Dudiies of Luxem- 
bourg and Juiiers, and the other territories between the Meu»e 
and the Moselle; and further (if no insuperable objection should 
be stated) the whole of the country acquired by France on the 
left bank of the Rhine, eastward of the Moselle; but in con- 
sideration of that arranerement having been in contemplation, as 
the result of successful war, and that the present proposals are to 
be made with a view to prevent that extremity, the King is 
disposed to assent to the offer of lower terms, even for the 
evacuation of Malta, which His Majesty cannot, however, but 
consider as, on his part, giving an advantage; which could not 
otherwise be obtained by the enemy, except as the consequence of 
the most successful war. His Majesty, under the circumstances 
of the pre>ent moment, will be contented that the proposal to he 
made to France shall not exceed what, to His Majesty, appears 
the least which can afford either sufficient means, or mifficient 
temptation to induce Prussia to undertake, and pffeetnully provide 
for, the safety of the United Provmce.s, ai^d which was st^ited in 
the dispatch of the 19th of January, as the least that could afford 
security. 

For this object, therefore. His Majesty wnuld deem it an 
adequate arrangement if Prussia should be put in possession of the 
fortre.^s of Luxombourp, together with such proportion of that 
Doobjf as will fonn an effectual militarj line from theoce la 
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Mftestricht, with the fortress necessary to be constructed, and the 
whole of the country included within that line, the Meuse, the 
Moeelle, and the Rhine; trusting, however, that any necessary 
increase for the sole and obvious purpose of rendering more 
effectual the military line of defence will not be objected to bj 
His Imperial Majesty. 

His Majesty is the more disposed to flatter himself that the 
Emperor will be inclined to acquiesce in this proposal as he 
perceives with pleasure, not only that the principle of securing the 
Barrier of Holland by the interposition of a Great Power is 
recognised by His Imperial Majusty ; but that after stating in the 
first instance, the restoration of the former Prussian territories on 
the left of the Rhine, aa a fit offer to be made to Prussia, it is 
proposed to make in certain cast s an addition (the Extent of which 
is not defined) thoso territories, and to cairy their limits to 
whatever frontier may ultimately be assigned to Fiance in that 
quarter. His Majesty is indeed auarc tliat this extension of 
territory is supi^^cstt^fl only in the supposed event of successful 
v-ar. I'-nt the same degree of security in this most essential 
quarter, which is meant in that case, to be ubtamod by war, His 
Majesty thinks himself rensonably and ju^tly entitled to insist 
upon in the first instance as a condition of negotiation, in return 
for such an additional sacrifico of strength and security as he ii 
now called upon to make with a view to pacific atrangement. 

The King, however, on his part, is not disposed tenaciously to 
adhere to any precise view of this question which he may have 
adopted, though it has by no means changed since the original 
exposition of the subject in the dispatch above alluded to; but His 
^Majesty will be well satisfied to give his consent to any different 
or more limited arrangement to which the King of Prussia would 
consent as sufficient to induce and enable him to undertake the 
protection and co-operate in the future defence of the United 
bovine es. 

The sei'urity of Holland, tlie ancient and important ally of 
Great Britain, being so far provided for, and the ditferent htates 
of Italy being placed in a Hitualion to repel the hostile attacks of 
France, the King will be satisfied to place after a time to be 
limited, the harbour of M&Ita under the ^otection of a iiuaueA 
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garrison, duo provision "being at the same time made for the civil 
government of the Island, in a way satisfactory to the inhabitants, 
provided an arrangement can be made by which His Majesty shall 
be put in possession of the Island of Minorca as the substituted 
Naval Station for the fleets of Great Britain, although the relative 
security of that Island against invasion and capture, can bear no 
comparison with that of Malta. But His Majesty considering the 
advantages to Europe of the improved stipulations under which 
he engages to make such exchange, is satisfied in this, as in other 
instances, to relinquish considerations peculiai- to himself, for the 
solid advantages to be procured for his allies ; and for the better 
and more certain establishment of general and permanent tran- 
quillity. With a view to compensate Spain for the transfer of 
Minorca Ilis ^Majesty would be ready to concur in any reasonable 
arrangement wliich might be made in Italy for the benefit of the 
King of P]truria, and he trusts that, by the interposition of His 
Impl. Majesty the Court of Spain might without much difficulty be 
reconciled to this proposal. The period to be limited at the 
expiration of which this arrangement can take place, must not be less 
than three years , in order to afford His Maje'.sty a reasonable time 
for completing such works as may bo neoessai-y for the defence of 
Minorca ; and also to afford an o}){)ort:unity of making a con- 
siderable progress in the essential work of strengthening the 
Barriers of Holland, ( Jermany and Switzerland. 

His Majesty thinks it necessary also expressly to decdare, that, 
in agreeing to make this last sttcrifice for the purpose of obtaining 
security for the Continent by negotiation rather than war, he 
can consider this offer as binding only in the event of a j)acific 
arrangement, and that if the negotiation should not take place, or 
should not prove successful, it shall at no future time bo made a 
claim, that this important possession shall again become matter 
of negotiation. Although the King has every reason to bo con 
vinced, that this disposition on his part to concur in the views of 
His Imperial Majesty, will be met in every respect with a corre- 
sponding sentiment on the part of the Emperor of Russia, — His 
Majesty has nevertheless especially commanded me to repeat to 
Your Excellency in this confidential dispatch, his firm deter- 
mination not to concur in any proposal that can countenance the 
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slightest expectation of a revision of the Maritime Code, — and to 
express His Alajesty'a confident hope, that His Tmperial Majosty 
will not persevere in the idea of a meagiire, which however 
contrary to the intention of His Imperial Majesty, will neverthe- 
less bear the appearance of a di^^position unfavourable to the 
rights and interests of Qreat Britain, and which oan Itad to no 
praoticai result. 

[Endorsed.] DRAFT 

To LosD G. L. GowBEi 
June Tfib, 1805. 
No. 16. 

Bj tlM MMM&gtt Elmrtlh. 
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FUBTHEB INBTBXJOnONB TO LORD G. 
LBYfiBON^OWBB 

[Foreign Office, Bueria, 58.] 

Downing Strket, July 1805. 

My Lord, — The information receive<l by a courier just arrived 
from Berlin is in some respects so decisive, and in every point of 
view 80 imjiortant, that I lose no time in addressing some observa- 
tions to Your Excellf^ncy on the present state of affairs, and on 
the course which it may in consequence become expedient to adopt 
in conjunction with Rnssia. At the same time that His Majesty's 
Government learned that the arrog^ant usurpation by Buonaparte 
of the obvious objects of the pioposml negotiation, had determined 
the Etnperor of Russia to put an end to the mission of Monsr. 
NovossilzotJ, and that His Imperial Majesty had ordered the 
French passports to be returned into the hands of the Prussian 
Minister, information was also received that Prussia is decidedly 
averse to any exertion for its own independence, or for the 
deliverance of Europe, and that Austria, though more directly 
threatened, and moro immediately in danger, has not manifested 
any disposition to accide to the proposed concert, or to enter into 
any more active alliance with Great Britain and Russia than that 
which she had contracted with the Latter Power in the defensive 
Treaty concluded in November 1804. 

This disposition of the two powers renders the stipulated 
force of 400,000 unattainal)le, and the general deliverance of 
Europe at the present peruxi impracticable. The object and the 
means proposed by the concert concluded between Hia Maje«tjf 

4» 
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And the Emperor of Buitia being thus, for the time at leMt, 
frustrated, it become! a rabjeot of important deliberation to 
determine how far it may be practicable for Great Britain and 
RnMia, without the awirtanoe of Prosaia or Auttm, to check the 
progress of France in any particular quarter, or to afford ooeurity 
against ber meditated attacks to any of those powen, which, 
having manifostod a just sense of the oonduet and views of the 
French Government, are thereby beoome the more immediate and 
partieolar objects of its enmity. Sweden and Naples are the 
States which obviously some under the aboFO deeeription, they are 
also respectively more or less open to the aggressions of France ; 
Naples indeed is not merely threatened but already in part 
ooeopied by the troops of the French Bepublic On the other 
hand also the line of Prussian guarantee has been so uniformly 
contracted as [the councils of French encroachment have been 
extendedi that no reasonable expectation of security for Sw^ish 
Fomerania can be founded on the professed protection of the North 
of Germany by Prussia. 

In considering therefore the expediency and probable effect of 
the employment of Russian troops, unsupported by Austria and 
Prussia, the points which first present themselves as important 
and as, upon the whole, most likely to be occupied with security 
and effect, are Ist the Kingdom of Naples and 2nd the tract 
of country in the North of Germany lying between the Elbe and 
the Baltic. The importance of security to those points, if attain - 
able, will be immediately obvious to Your Excellency. The 
occupation of the Kii\s:'1nm of Naples (especially if a sufficient 
army should be collected tx> clear it of Bt. Cyr's army, and to 
establish the line of defence in the Province of Abruzzo) must be 
productive of considerable advantage to the common cause. A 
force so stationed would in the firfit place afford the most effectual 
check to any projects which Buonaparte may entertain on the side 
of Greece ; the deliverance of Naples would manifest to the 
Ottoman Porte, and to all the powers of the second order, that 
a steady adherence to the good cause will be followed by powerful 
exertions and efficient measures of protection and defence on the 
part of Great Britain and Russia. The entire security of the 

Kingdon oC Naples by the vigorous defence of an extensive 
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frontier, might also (it is to be hoped) operate as an encotiragemrat 
to Aostria, to aet with energy on the dde of Venice and the Tyrol 
for the recovery of a security against France in that quarter, of 
which she has been entirely deprived by the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Lim^vilie. BboiiM Austria, by the example of the 
Russian operations in Naples, be brought into action, not only 
would the South of Italy at least to the Amo, be immediately 
ddivevsdi but the great objects of the concert would thereby at 
ODco be revival and the estimated number of 400,000 men might 
be oollected and employed for the general deliverance of Europe. 
The occupation of the district between the £lbe and the Baltio 
would not indeed hold out so early or such extensive prospects ol 
any general influence on the course of events. The ocoupation 
however of that district would, in tho first instance, have the 
effect of cheokiDg the progress of Frcn -h ambition, and of counter* 
acting any secret negociation which may be on foot for the 
occupation and partition of those countries. Further advantages 
night by contingent events be derive<l from such a position, if 
seourdy maintained, a force might ultimately be collected from 
Hanover, Denmark, and Sweden, which, reinforced by a powerful 
army of Russians, and assisted by demonstrations and co-operation 
on the side of Flushing, might, if the Dutch nation should mani- 
fest a diiposition to throw off the yoke of slavery with which they 
are oppressed, effect the deliverance of the United ProvinoeS| 
especially if the collection of such a force and the temptation of the 
acquisitions to be offered to Prussia should at length induce that 
Government to consult its true interest and adopt a firm, wise, and 
dignified line of policy. 

Such being the immediate and possible advantages to be 
deriyed from the seeore occupation of the two points in question, 
there arise three ether heads of consideration necessary to bo 
discussed before those measures can be determined. 

1st. Upon what grounds the oooupation of those countries is 
to be assumed* 

Snd. How great a force, and at what expense, it will 
necessarily be employed, how long and with what expectation of a 
favourable result this defensire system can be continued ; and, 
lastly, bow far it has been ascertained that either or both the 
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lines of frontier above alluded to, are capable of such a defence 
M may defy the undivided ezertioiui of the French power. 

Upon the first head perhaps no great difficulty may oxiflt; 
there is little doubt that with reqiect to Swedish Pomeraitia, 
Mecklenburgh, Lubeck, &c,, the respective Sovereigns of those 
districts would readily invite or receive the security offered by 
Great Britain and Russia. At Naples there probably exists an 
equal disposition to invite the assistance of a united Biitish and 
Russian urmy, if such a force should present itself within reach 
of affording immediate protection to those Kingdoms ; indeed the 
recent threat of Buonaparte that he would consider Naples as in 
a state of war with France if his title of King of Italy should not 
l>e acknowledged on a given day, would be sufficient, in any con< 
sequence of that threat, to justify the occupation of Naples by the 
allies of his Sicilian Majesty. If the threat should be followed 
by war, the assistance will of course be invited and accepted, if it 
be followed by a compelled acknowledgment of a title, which 
implies in terms the annihilation of the Sicilian Monarchy, the 
King of Naples can no longer be considered in a situation to give 
the consent or refusal of an independent Sovereign, and his 
deliverance may be lawfully undertaken without requiring his 
assent. 

vVith respect to the second consideration, it has undoubtedly 
been a question frequently agitated, whether an absolute defensive 
in war were admissible in principle ; or possible in practice, with 
a general conclusion against the adoption of such a state of war ; 
in the present instance, however, it is worthy of consideration 
how far such a system may operate to the effectual injury 
of the particular enemy against whom it shall be employed. 
There is every reason to expect that the command of the sea and 
the resources of the countries within the reach of the two proposed 
pcnnts of operation, would enable the Allies to supply their 
armies at a much cheaper rate, and in greater abundance, than 
oould the enemy acting against those lines of frontier, and 
drawing his supplies from the country immediately behind him. 
The consideration of relative numbers may also make an important 
difference in the expense of the warfare, if, from the Tmture of the 
country, a comparatively small army should be found sufficient to 
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occupy the ezortionB of a very considerable force ol the eneiiiy. 
A long and aiuraooefisful series of efforts would tend, more than any 
tbiog, to lower the military estimation of Buonaparte, and thereby 
to oyertam bis usurped dominion. This howeyer must depend 
upon the answer to the second head of consideration, which X have 
not materials to ascertain, and which must depend upon the 
numbers proposed to be employed. This also depends upon the 
solution of the question in the Sid and last head : " How far it 
has been asoertained that either or both of the lines of frontier 
alluded to, are capable of such a defence as may defy the undivided 
SKertions of the French power." This question requires an earnest 
and attentive consideration. It is in all cases difficult to decide 
upon the expediency and practioability of military operations^ 
without having first received very detailed information from 
intelligent officers well acquainted with the local cireumstanees 
and military resources of the countries in which a campaign is to 
be conducted. This difficulty must be felt even on an enlarged 
iosle of active operations, where much may be trusted to con- 
tingent circumstances, and to the skilful conduct of combined and 
active militsry movements. Buty in the occupation of a limited 
frontier, upon a system merely defensive, it is indispmsable 
necessity to be minutely informed of the grounds upon which a 
rational expectation of success, little short of absolute security, 
may be rested. Impressed with this view of the subject. His 
Majesty's Ministers are desirous of learning from the Bussian 
Qovernment the nature of the information it has received with 
respect to the most effectual mode of employing its forces without 
any assistance from the other great military Powers of the Con- 
tinent, either on the points of which I have been treating, or in 
any other quarter which may have occurred to the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh. 

An extensive diversion of the French force to operations on 
the Continent, even independent of the great and decisive results 
which are in contemplation of the concert concluded between His 
Majesty and the Emperor of Russia, must evidently be an object 
of interest and advantage to this country ; but His Majesty has 
too just a feeling of the nature and extent of the cordial tiTiion 

which so happily subsists between Mis Majesty and the KmpsfTif 
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of Busflia to bo donrom of meh « dlvmioii, at tho huard of any 
ImportBat failure whieb might oitber bo injorioui to tbo interoots 
and Infliieiioe of BuMia, or wbieb ml^t in any dogroo aSisot tho 
btgb military roputatum of that Bmpiro. It is tboroforo tbo 
wiab of His Majesty's GovommeDt to loam from tho dotails 
oolleeted by Rossian olBoori bow far tho defonoo of tbo frontiers 
of the Kingdom of Naples or of any given line In the north of 
Gennany ooold be undertaken with a prospeot of baffling the 
utmost efforts of Franee by the opposition which Bussia, un- 
aupported by FHissian or Ansttian oo-oporation, ooold p re s e nt in 
both or either of those qnarten respeetively. 

The desire expressed by the Russian Court of the re- 
estaUislunent of poaoe between this oountry and Spain induooe 
me to mention to Your Bzeellency the possibility of another 
eoorse of operations, more distant indeed in prospect, and oer- 
tainly less likely to be adopted with effeot^ tlian that wbioh I have 
already opened. 

The Kingdom of Portugal Is at tiiia moment in an uneasy and 
proeerlous state of purchased neutrality, and there is great reason 
to apprehend that both the military and pecuniary resoureee of 
that oountry are In a worse state than the Goremment is willing 
to avow, I have hitherto in vain re pre e en t od to the Portogoese 
Minister the noosssity for procuring from his Court an aoourate 
statement of the means which it possesses, and of the assistance 
it would require to enable Portugal to hold the language of 
Independenoe, and, at the same time^ to provide sueh mesas of 
defence as would secure that oharscter to the oountry. 

The Ghevalier do Gkmsa has indeed stated in conyersatlon that 
15,000 auziliaty troops for a twelvemonth would give sueh pro- 
tection to the country, and so much energy to the Qovemment^ 
that they would be enabled to place the native force on such a 
footing as should render it after that period suffldent for Its own 
defence. I doubt, however, whether any energy could be created 
in the Portuguese Government unless the Prince B^gent could 
be induced to commit the administration of aAurs to diffwent 
Minister^ who should not either from the operstion of their fears 
or their prejudioss appear so entirely devoted to France. Hie 
veeall of Mesvs. do Sousa and d'Ameida, or the appointmint of 
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moj other persons of energy and deoaaion of cfaanetor, might 
ponibly restore Fortiigal to soeh a stats of ezsrtion as might 
plaoe tiiat oonntry out of the rsaoh of French aggresrion. That 
point being established, it might be worth consideration whether 
the present disposition of the Spanish nation, of a great proportion 
of ito aodent nobility, and of the Prince of Astiuias, assisted by 
Portugal and the auziliaiy forces employed in that country, 
might not at once deU^er the King of Spain from the control 
of France and the domineering influence of the Prince of Peace, 
and once again firmly establish the bsmer of the Pyrenees 
between Spain and France. I am aware that such an erent 
might more reasonably be expected as the consequence of a 
general confederacy of the great military Powers of the Oontinent, 
than as the partial operation of a more limited concert^ but in 
suggesting even less probable subjects of discussion, I am fulfilling 
the disposition of His Majesty's Government to comply with the 
desire of the Russian Cabinet that the means of acting against 
F^ce without the assistance of Austria and Prussia should bt 
amply discussed and fully considered. 

[Aubrmd.] DRAFT 

To Ijobd G. Ii. Oowd^ 
JU^,18Qfit. 
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THE TilAFALGAB SIGNAL, 1816 

^fffnai No. I, 7. Chut througk the Enemtfs Um In <Ae Or6/&t ^ 

Sailing in Two CbliimiM 

Tiie Admiral will mako known what number of ships from the 
Van Ship of the eiu my t he Wesither Division is to break through 
the enemy's line, and the sauiH from the rear at which the Lee 
Division ia to break through their line* 

( O \^ \^ '^O \^ 

DIAGBAM OF THB TBAFALOAB SIQNAIt 

From the Signal Book of 181d 

To ezMute this dgnal the fleet is to form in the Order of 
Sailing in two columns, should it not be flo formed already ; the 
leader of each column steering down for the position pointed out, 
where he is to out through the enemy's line. 

If the Admiral wishes any psrtioular oonduot to be pursued by 
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the leader of the Division in which he happens not to be, after the 
line is broken, he will of course point it out. If be does not, it is 
to be considered that the conduct of the Lee Division, after break- 
ing the line, is left to its commander. 

In performincT tiiis pvohition, the spcond astern of the leader is 
to pn.m through the line astern of the next ahead of where her 
leader broke through, and so on in succesaiou. breaking tiirough 
all parts of the enemy's line ahead of their leaderSj as described in 
the Plate. 

By this arrangement no ship will have t<o pass the whole of the 
enemy's line. If, however, in consequence of any circumstance, 
the rear ships should not be able to cut through in their assigned 
places, the captains of these ships, as well as the ships which are 
deprived of ojtpruients in the enemy's line by this mode of attack, 
are to act to the host of their judgment for the (icstrnction of the 
enemy, unless a dieposition to the contrary has been previoufily 
made. 

It will also be seen that by breaking the line in this order the 
enemy's van ships will not be able to assist either the Oentre or 
the Bear without tacking or wearing for that purpose. 

Note. — Owing to the diagram in the plate being apparently " 
incomplete, the significance of the signal and its instruction is 
somewhat obscured. The diagram shows an attack end on in two 
divisions upon an equal number of ships, all of which are engaged, ! 
But the first and hist paragraphs of the instructions make it clear I 
that a conceninLiion on the rear and centre of a superior fleet is 
intended as at Tiafalgar, and we must assume that the unengaged 
▼an of the enemy is not shown. The intention then becomes • 
clear. It is a device to reduce the risk which was so widely 
recognised in Nelson's att;ick. So far as the weather column is 
concerned, the exposure of the leading ship to a dangerous con- 
centration remains. But in the lee column it is avoided Instead ! 
of leading for the van ships of the i^ection which she is to cut oflf, 
the leads for the rearmost, and is thus less exposed to a con- 
centrated hre. The rest of her division then engage in suocessioil 
and in reverse order till the assigned inter%'al is reached. 

Another advantage of this modification of the attack is that every 

rnkWi^B Abip ia doubled on by the British shipg aa they pMi to 
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thtir proper 8totioii& Thnt in tlie lee line Ko. 9 ifaree her tter- 
boevd guns on the diip trliieh No. 8 ia engaging to leewaid, and 
r e aerveo her lerhoeid gone to nike her proper opponent at ohe 
peeaee through the line under her etem. SimiUiiy the British 
No. 10 would doable on the two ships engaged bj Noe. 8 and 9 
in soooessioDf and so on. If the leading ship in eaeh division 
suxrived the first shoek« as they did at Trafalgar, the attack is 
obmislj very formidable^ Irat in a oommanding breeie it oould 
easil J be panied or aydded by the regular IVench methods. 

Its interest^ however^ remains, vis., that being dearly founded 
on Nelson's Hemorandnm, it represents an end-on attadc in line- 
ahead, and seeks by an ingsnioDs modifisatlon to minimise its 
obrious taotioal defeots. 
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LOBD NSIilOirS MEMOBANDUM 

[Hohsfraph drc^ft in Nel$(m*9 hand, untigntd; amended in that ofhii 
chaplain, Dr* SeoU. Two iM« jpagu Ho), Briiith 

JfliMIMl].^ 
Mma*^ MSMORANDUM 

TaimuHQ it almott impofldblo to bring a fl«et of forty aul of tlM 
llao into lino of battle in variablo winds thick woatbar and otbor 
oireunwtanoeo wbiob mmb oceory witiurat oaeh a Iom of timo tbat 
the opportunity would probably be lost of bringing the enemy to 
battle in eucb a manner ae to make the businees decisiTe— 

I have therefore made up my mind to keep the fleet in that 
position of Miling (witii the ezeeption of the flnt and eeeond in 
command) that the order of sailing is to be the otder of battle, 
placing the fleet in two lines of sixteen ships eeeh with an advanced 
squadron of eight of the fastest sailing two^leoked ships wAteft' 
will always make if wanted a line of twenty-four ssil, on whiehever 
line the oommander-in^ief may direct. 

The second in command will* after my intentions are made 
known to him have the entire direction of his line to make the 
atleck upon the enemy and to follow up the blow until they are 
captured or destroyed. 

* Farftgraphing and punotaation are given as in the origioaL From tba 
natorv of Boott's eoModmeBU (printed in ItaUcs) it wcnld leun ss thovgb he 
road the draft OT«r to Nsltoa Slid •oggestcd lmp(Of«ments Sn gmamsr, Ac* 

M be weot on. 

■ Inserted by Scott. 

* Nelson first wrote here " in fact command his line and/* bat the words 
are deU ic^l. presomablj to make it olfar be was not to bave the direotion of 
biA line at first 
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If the enemy's fleet should be seen to windward in line of battle, 
end that the two linee ^ end the adranced squedrOD <mn fetch them ' 
they wiU piobebly be ao extended that their wi eonld not nioeoiur 

their rear. 

I should therefore probably make the second in comipend'e* 
eignel, to lead through about the twelfth ship from the rear (or 
whererer he * could fetch, if not able to get aa far advanced). My 
line would lead through about their centre and the advanced 
eqnedron to oat two three or four ahipe ahead of their centee ao 
far ee to ensure getting at their commander-in-chief on whom 
every effort must be made to capture [him].^ 

The whole impraesion of the British fleet ^ must be to overpower 
from two to three ahips ahead of their commander-in-chief 
anppoaed to be in the centre to the rear of their fleet I will 
anppoae* twenty sail of the enemy's^ line to be untouched, it must 
be aome time before they could perform a manceuvre to bring tbdr 
foroe compact to attack any part of the British fleet engaged or 
to aoeoour their own shipa, which indeed would be impossible, 
without mixing with the ahipa engaged.* Something muat be left 
to chance; nothing ia aure in a aea fight beyond all otbera. 8hot 
will carry away the masts and yarda of friends as well as foes 
but I look with confidence to a victory before the van of the 
enemy could succour their rear ^ and then that the British fleet 
would most of them be ready to receive their twentgr-eail 
of the Unct or to poraiie tliem» ahould they endeaTour to 
make off. 

^ For the words **to wiadwatd la Una of battle, and that the two liaes." 
Nelson first wrote, " to windward, but in that position that the two lines.** 

• Here are deleted thf» word?!, •* T shall •"nppofe them forty-eiz bsH in thp 
line of battlfl." The marguiai note (see below, note 6 on next page; was 
sobfttitated. 

» " Your " deletfHl. 

* Deleted br Nelson. 

• "Fleet** Inserted. 

• For "I will supposo" he flist wioto aappoatBg,** 

' " Enemy's " inserted. 

* Hers QwU Inserted an asterfak referrl&g to a note whteh Nelson wrote 
in the upper marf^in. reversing the paper. It is as follows : *' The enemy's 
fleet is supposed to consist of 46 sail of the line, British fleet 40. If either 
be less, only a proportionate number of eticmj'ti ihiy* are to be cut uif. 
B. to be I satierior to the E. cut off.** 

* Friends "deleted and *'iMr**sabstitBted. 

a 1 
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U the mi of the enemy teeks the captured ships must ran to 
leeword of the British fleet, if the enemj wears the British must 
plaoe themselTes between the enemy and the oaptored and 
disabled British ships and should the enemy dose I have no 
fears as to the result. 

The second in command will in all possible things direct the 
moTemoits of his line by keeping them as compact as the natore 
of the oireiimstances will admit. Oaptains are to look to their 
purtienlar line as their rallying point. IBot in case signals can 
neither be seen or perfectly understood no ci^tain can do very 
wnmg if he places his ship idongside that of an enemy. 

^ Of the intended attack from to windward* The enemy in the 
line of battle ready to reosiTe an attack. 



S 



The divisions of the British fleet will be brought nearly within 
gunshot of the enemy's centre. The signal will most probably then * 
be made for the lee line to bear up together to set all their sailg, 
eyen steering-sails * in order to get as quickly as possible to tlio 
enemy's line and to cot through, beginning from the 12 sinp 
from the enemy's rear. Some ships may not get through their exact 
place but they will always be at hand to assist their friends and 

The dfaft breaks off before thl« olaoM with a spaoe. '* Of tiie latsadsd 
attack from to windward," occupips just on** line, &0 that it may or may not 
have been inteodtil as a hcadmg to aii thai fuilows. The diagram is very 
looghly drawn. The UoM sie not Straight or parallel, aa in the diagram 
above, bot their r lative proportions and cHstsnoss (half scale) aie prsserred. 

• " Then " inserted by Nelson. 

* In the apper margin is this note: **l^e liwiiiielliiiis for elgnal, 
Teltow with Mne fly. T'apc 17. Eighth flag, with reference to afiporidix." 
The " Appendix " was a smaU namphlet of Mditional su^nals Ui^ued by the 
Admiralty in 180i. TUs sigiiaL howersr* is aol la H The presumption is 
fiat NstooB hinsdf added It to the Appesdix. 
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if any are thrown round the rear of the enemy tbey will effeetaally 
complete the bofliiiMi at twelve sail of the enemy. 

Should the enemj wear together or beer up and sail large itill 
the twelve ships eomposing in the first position the enemy's rear 
are to be the^ objeet of attack of the lee line, unless otherwise 
directed from the commander-in-chief which is scaroely to be 
expected as the entire management of the lee line after the 
intentions of the commander-in-chief Is' signified is intended to be 
left to the judgment of the admiral commanding that line. 

The remainder of the enemy's fleet 34 sail are to be left to 
the management of the oommander-in-chief, who will endeaTOur 
to take care that the movements of the second in oommand are m 
little interrupted as possible.' 



1 loAerted by HooU, * Soott suggested "are.** 

* Here Nelson came to the atrene end d the second abict of paper. 
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aa would be «zpeoM from the flignals tiiAt made. For 
Nelaoa'a line it it of no ybIuo, except for tlie poeition Briiamiia^ 
ainee it does not g^ye the irregularity wldeh Kielaon'i sudden 

changes of intention created in his van. 

8. The Nicohis Plan. — Published by him in theNi I srm^s Despatches 
(vol. yii. p. 301), 1846, without auy indication of its origin. This 
also is clearly not based on the Admiralty plan, for Oravina's 
squadron is shown prolonging the rear, and not passing np to 
leeward, as in Magendie's ; while in the British fleet Britannia is 
fourth in Nelson's line, and Drea/lnougkt is le;idirig Oollingwood's 
second division. Moreover, it shows the irregularity in Kelson's 
van, but not quite in the same way as the Craig plan. 

9. The Lawrie and Whittle Plan. — A coloured ** bird'a-eye " 
diagnuBi in the Admiralty Library entitled "The ever-memorable 
battle off Cape Ti-afalgar, October 21st 1805. By authority. 
Published 12 December 1806 by Robert Lawrie and Jamea 
Whittle^ No. 53 fleet Street^ London." Beneath the plan ia » 
deacription of the battle beginning, The above aketoh which baa 
been aanotioned by the approbation of several offioera of diatin- 
guiahed nak who bad a share in the vietory,'' &e. And at the 
foot they aoknowledge their debt to Oaptaina Blackwood (of the 
IkuryeUm) and Lapenotiere (of the Piekle) "im their communiea- 
tion of the particulara exhibited in the plan of the engagement" 
It ia frankly diagrammatica], and ia obviously baaed on OoUing- 
wood'a offidal diapateh whiefa ia printed in tiie ex|danatory matter. 
It represents the attack in two strictly formed lines ahead, moving 
on a slightly curving course nearly perpendicular to the alignment 
of the allied centre. The head of Oollingwood's line is thus iiu lined 
to the enemy's rear as that of Nelson's is to their van. But in 
neither case is any indication of a line of bearing 

In endeavouring to prove that Nelson's attack was not 
practically vertical, some writers would discard the testimony of 
the existing plans. A lettei of Captain Moorsom's is quoted, in 
which he says : " I have seen several plans of the action, but none 
to anawer my ideaa of it. Indeed, scarce any plans can be given. 
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and miniature painter to the Duke of York (Dictionary of National 
Biogn^hy), who was the most fashionahle deeigner of his time. 
It was pnUiehed on January 9, 1806, the day of Nelson's funeral, 
bj IBdward Orme, " PrintseUer to the King," a welUknoim. naval 
and military puUisher. About nx months later be indnded it 
with other similar prints in his Cfraphie Hutory of HoraHo J^thon, 
tiie dedication of which was accepted by the King. It contains 
the noon position only ; that is, the aetoal attaolc, and bean the 
inscription: Position of the combined forces of France and 
Spain at the commencement of the action,** &e. At the foot is 
this note, The above plan has been certified as to its correctness 
hj the Flag-officers of the EuryaltLs and Admiral VilleneuTe." 
From this it would apptwtr that it waa Uiken from the uame 
original aa the Naval (Jhrmiicle plan, though it is more carefully 
done. That this w;uh its oi igm is certain, for at the top half of the 
plate is a picture purporting to represent Nelson explaining his 
plan of attack to his officers, and on the table before him is a plan 
showing the attack as it was delivered, with all three positions as 
in the Na»al Ohromide* The inference, then, from what we learn 
from these two sources, is that shortly after the battle, while 
OoUingwood and YiUenenve were on board the Euryahu with their 
staffs, a plan was prepared in concert between them, and that it 
was forwarded to the Admiralty in the Euryalm when she went 
home with despatches and YilleneuTe. It most be doobted, how- 
ever, whether the plan was regarded as aathentie for anything bat 
the disposition of the Combined Fleets ^riiieh, indeed, is all the 
inscription claims. Olarke and M'Arthur stats^ on what they 
regarded as very high authority, that ''the British fleet was 
certainly not in the position stated in the plan sent to the 
Admiralty, and signed Magendie, captain of the Buceniaure" 
{Li/a of Nehortf vol. ii., Continuation^ p. 167.) Clearly, then, "the 
plan sent to the Admiralty " must havo been the original of that 
signed by Magendie, which is given by Colonel Desbri^e in his 
Trafahjar, Appen'Jix, p. 186. By " Flag-officers of the Euryalus/* 
therefore, the Craig print may mean not Coliiugwood and his staff, 
but the French " flag-officers " only but as Yilieneuve is speciaUy 
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SCHEDULE OF SIQNALS MADE AT TBAFALGAB 

Foii the tactics of any battle the primary authority must always 
be the signals actually recorded. An attempt, therefore, haja been 
made below to tabulate the whole of the signals entered in the 
logs and journals of the ships, with their Signification, n^imber, 
ship by whom made, and ship or shij>s to whom made. To each m 
appended the particular log or logs in winch it is found, with the 
time of making as recorded by the diflerent sbipe. 

With regard to these ** logs," it hhould be remembered that 
the official record of a ship's movements and of the events that 
transpire on board is the log book. At the time of Trafalgar the 
ship's log book was kept by the master, who was the navigating 
officer. It is therefore known as the nuisters log. Tlie master, in 
common with the other officers, was also required to keep " an 
exact and perfect journaL" When the ship was paid off he had to 
deliver a copy of the log and of the ;our7iaZ to the Navy Office. Aa 
a rule the miTu^iers journah were simply copies of the log, made 
solely to comply with tho regulations. In certain cases, of which 
the Temeraire is the most striking instance, the log contains many 
important signals omitted from the journal. Both haye been 
denoted by the letter " M.** 

The captain and lieutenants were also bound to keep journals, 
and deliver signed copies at stated intervals. The l-inderianis' 
Journals have not as a rule been preserved. The caj't ini^ j jumaUt 
which, torrether with the logs, are now in the Public Record Office, 
are deMot(3d by the letter "0." The letter ''IN," which will be 
found in two cases, signifies that the entry is taken from logg 
given by Nicolas in his Nehou'^ JJespatches (vol. vii.), the originalB 
of which have not been found in the Record Office. 

The schedule only extends to mid-day, when the action became 
general. 
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Orion 0 
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Mars M & 0 
Orion M & 0 
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Victory 
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Kamber. 
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Signifioation in Signal Boole. 


Form the order of sailing in 
two columna. 

When lying-to, or sailing by 
the wind, to bear up and 
sail large on the coarse 

steered by the Admiral or 
that pointed out by signal 

Prepare for battle. 
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APPENDIX a 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 
1. ^NmHem" and Lord Barham, p. 179. 

The publication in the Barliam Papers (vol. iii. pp. 185 fi n«q.) 
of the letters of " NLiuticut* " tlu ows a new and iiittsrestin^' light on 
the strategy which Lord Barlnim adopted in July. It wus not till 
long afterwards that be kaew the identity of bis paeudonyraous 
correspondent, and was able to express the " estimation " in which 
he held his communication. The writer proved to be a purser 
called Nicholas Brown, who for eight years waa secretary to Lord 
Keith, that iy from 1799 till his retirement in 1807. Brown's 
staff experience was therefore rich and varied, and he had had 
abundant opportunity of becoming familiar with the strategical 
ideas of Lord Keith and his entourage. 

The first of the stricd is a letter he wroto to Lord Mdville in 
March 1805, after Missietvsy's escape. Its puj j ort is to urge that 
Firii8t( i re is a far better station than Cork for iiny detachment that 
can l)e s]nLr ed fi oin the Western Squadron for inttTceptiiig squadrons 
breaking out of French ports, or attempting to break in. To 
support his view he citf*<l the cases of 1793, 1796, and 1799. But 
whatever the merits of the plan it was impossible to man enough 
ships to provide such a detachment. 

His first letter to Ivord Barham was written on May 16, when 
it was known that Yilkuieuve liad disappeared to the westward. 
He thought liis objective must be in the West Indies, and that, in 
conjunction with Missiessy's squadron, ho would succeed, unles.H 
Nelson bad followed him at once. But whatever may be the 
object, be lu^^aes *' there can be little doubt they will very soon 
•eek their way back in a body." The ptuper course therefore w«a 
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nofe to follow them with » fqnadion from benoo to inteniipt thorn 
on tiwir rotuxn. He €>3enl>tee their united forse at thirty of the 
line^ and proceeds to dimae with mneh ability their meet probable 
eonrae. In commm with the majority of offloire he came to the 
oondiuko that the mouth of the Straits is the real danger point. 
A return to a port in the Bay would be oomparatively innooooos, 
for ho judged, as proved to be the tmth, that we shoold always be 
able to assemble a superior ileet before they were in a condition to 
take the sea again after their exhausting cruise. on the other 
handi they proceeded into the Steaitiy it would be posuUe for them 
to seise command of the Heditsnanean, and be in a position to 
deal a disastrous and lasting blow to the British cause. "Should 
they get to one of the ports on the AtUntifi^" he says, **we should 
hare them in some measure in check; but if we btaUy find that 
sodi a force reaches the Mediterranean the conseqnencee are hardly 
to be calculated upon." He foretold that Villeneuve would probably 
return towards the end of July (as he did). Before his lettsr was 
sent off, howerer, his whole appreciation was upset by the Islse news 
which the Wasp had sent in oiF Yilleneuve having doubled back to 
Oadis, and he did not deliyer it to Barham tQl the truth was 
known. 

This was on May 31. Ten days later, on hearing of Miadessy^s 
unexpected return to Boehefort akme^ he again urged the propriety 
of holding the Finistsrre area instead of that of Cork, and aooom- 
psnied his proposal with a scheme by which the necessary ships 
could be manned by increasing the quota of marines to one-fourth 
of the complement of every ship, and by raising 80^000 seamen and 
landsmen by parochial ballot. All these recommendations were 
ignored. 

On July 6 the news that Viileneuve bad made for Martinique 
drew from Brown a third appreciation. He deduced that his 
objective was the Leeward Islands or Jamaica, probably the latter, 
and unless Nelson was in time to interfere he would be coming 
back immediately, as he had foretold, but with less than thir^ 
ships, owing to the return of Missieesy's squadron. In order to inter- 
cept them he proposed three movements. First, a squadron of 
fourteen of the line off Cadiz to shut that port to them ; secondly, 
the Ferrol squadron made up also to fourteen, to be stationed 
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'* thirty to fortj leagues to the southward and westward of Cape 
Finifterre " in readinp^s to intercept them from "Vigo, Ferrol, and 
even Rochefort." Thirdly, the Channel Fleet "to be stationed 
forty leagues to the south-westward of Brest ... to prevent their 
appmch to that harbour, and to be at hand to intercept them if 
they abould push for L'Qrient^ as well as to out off the Ferrol 
aquadron should it venture to run for Brest/' 

It will be observed that tiiis plan did not differ from that 
whieh Fftrhtm drew up in any material pointy except that it made 
no provision against the Channel being rushed by the Brest 
aquadron in Comwallis's absence. **The removal,'' he says, "of 
our Brest and Ferrol fleets from their ordinary ground would be 
but a few weeks.** Coming as the plan did from Keith's staff, its 
breeiy eontempt of the invasion danger is very remarkable. Yet 
we know it was in a great measure justified, since Qanteaume 
regarded it as madness to enter the Channel in any circumstances 
witib nothing but his own squadroa The only defect Brown could 
see in his plan was that it left the enemy a chance of getting into 
Lisbon. He pointed out that when Craig's expedition was there 
the French ambassador had claimed similar privileges in case of 
need, and he advised that some extraordinary means should be pro- 
vided for enabling the Finietecre squadron to deal with an attempt 
to enter the Tagus. 

Barham, however, was not prepared to leave Brest open " for a 
few weeks." He confined Cornwallis's movement to six or eight 
days, and as Napoleon overrode Ganteaume's objections, it hap* 
pened that our squadron only resumed its position just in time to 
prevent the French coming out. A result of Barham's sound 
caution was that Allemand escaped to sea, and a month later, 
when news of bis depredations was coming in, and Calder was 
known to have retreat^. Brown wrote again reprtmching Barham 
with not having followed his advice, and with having* perniitted & 
prematureconcentration off Ushant, and particularly with having 
recalled Stirling's squadron so soon from Calder. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. Brown's plan, whether 
originating with Keith or not, was undoubtedly brilliant, and 
maiked with much strategical imagination. But in the light of 
all the cirauinstanoesi as we now know them, and as Barham and 
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Fill knew tb«ii, miMt men will probably agree it lioked too moeh. 
Ber1ieai*e modificetion of it wee imdoiibtedly aoimd, end Its f eilure 
to intercept AUeownd, of whieh Brown moit severely compleined, 
wee no more then en ineeloelable obenoe of war. Ample provieion 
bed been mede to ell appearancei end he only eeeaped both Oom- 
wallie end Oelder by the skin of his teeth. Beihem, moteow, 
Jufitly oeleoUted thet the Boehefort aqnedron would not be per- 
mitted to leil till yillenenve reeppeered. He eould not celculate 
thet the orden to that effect would come jnet too late^ es they did. 

Berhem eeeme to admit that he owed eomething to Brown's 
Boggestion: bat far from derogating from hie reputation as a 
Btmtegist, this ehoold rather add to il It tells us that old and 
aelf'oonfident es he was, he could still appreciate the genios of 
younger and less responsible men, and by the alchemy of his 
nnriTalled ezperienee and profound judgment could convert their 
ssngnine inspiratums into a sound and workable plan, and one 
that confined offensive operations to a limit that their defensive 
basis demanded. 

IdTing, as Brown mm, in the atmosphere of supreme eonHdenoe 
that surrounded Keith, it was natural for him to treat the invasion 
danger lightly. But in London, where the heart was beatiDg, 
Barimm saw with other and clearer eyee. In his foreground was 
the mighty stske at issne^ and no temptation of brilliant achieve- 
ment, no hope of a short cut to victory, would lure him from his 
▼itel hold on the Ohannel. If that were once losl^ the sole ground 
for eonfidenoe went with it, 

S. Dwmomo/theFMmAw^mti,^ 279. 

Ihe influence of Baixd's eipedition end the Bast India trade on 
Berham's strategy at this time is made deerer by certain letters in 
the Barham Papers (iii. pp. 9T and 375). The chairman of the 
East India Company had made a special appeal to the First Lord 
for the safeguard of the h o mecoming convoy, on the ground of its 
enormous value, and two days later, on August '18^ Bu^ham wrote 
to Pitt es foUowBs— '^n I am right,** he says, **in my conjecture 
that the Bodief ort ships must have joined the Gombined Squadron, 
and are now together at Ferrol, I think this is the pi-oper time for 
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the expedition and Tn*iia ships to sail from Cork." His idea then 
was mereiy to detach a squadron of five or six fast two-Ueckers to 
Nv itch Ferrol for fourteen days till the convoya werw clear. "The 
sending of a squadron ofl Ferrol wili not only be a security to the 
expedition, but guard our very rich convoys of India ships under 
care of Admiral Rainier, expected within a fortnight." At the end 
lie adds, " If any movement should tiike place at Ferrol before our 
coLivu) .s are out of danger, they can ea*»iiy be reinforced from the 
Western s<;|uachoii." 

The arrangement was riot very siitiafactory, since it involved 
dividing the Westein Hquadron piecemeal, inatead of boMly into 
two powerful fleets, the expedient which as we now know liarham 
adopted in the course of the same day. What then is the explana- 
tion of his change of mind? It is to be found without doubt in 
the arrival of Nelson. He reached Spithead on the 18th. The 
news that his squadron had reinforced Cornwiillis would re^ch 
L5;trham the next day, and assure him he couM divide tlit^ lieet 
without reducing Corowaliis's squatlron too low foi- safi'tv at home. 
Thereupon ha must have recast the plan and written liis order to 
Cornwallis to send Cotton with half tJie tle»et down to Fuirul. 

The next day, the 20th, it was knowu that Cornwallis had 
a nticipated the order. Dr. Holland Rose has kindly communicated 
to me a lotter written by Ca.'^tlereagh to Titt at three o'clock on 
Lhat day, showing that Pitt had approved the new plan. " I have 
just seen Lord Hawkesbury and Lord Barham," he says. ** Admiral 
Cornwallis having anticiputtid yuur intentions by detaching twenty 
sail of the line oiF Ferrol, and the wind being now favourable, 
it appears to us that no time ahould be lost in ordering Sir D. Haiixl 
to sail. As Lord H. and Lord B. seem to entertain no doubt of 
this step, I shall send the orders without delay." And this 
he did. 

This letter is perhaps open to thie interpretation that it vvaa 
I'itt that suggested! tlie divi^iuu to Barham. Bvit it is more 
probable that in view of the anxiety to cover Baird's expedition 
and the India trade, the idea was the natural uutcuuio of Nelson's 
arrival to all tlnee men conct-rned— Cornwallis, Barham, and i'itt. 

Evan al t ( I the division the anxiety for the East India ships 
did nut ceaiii;. On Augubt 2bth in sending Curuwaiiut Lim seciet 
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orders to detach if possible four more ships from his reduced 
squadron to meet them, Barham wrote him a private letter in 
which he says, " The safety of these fleeta must be our first ol^eot " 
{Barham Papen^ iii* 277). 

8. Barhcm^B Last Instruction to NeLson^ p. 321. 

From a memorandum on the naval situation, which Barham 
sent to Pitt on September 4th (Barham Papers, iii. 313), it appears 
that his intention in sending Nelson to resume the command of the 
Mediterranean station was to restore the old situation there, and 
that he had very little hope of a decisive action. It was not the 
idea that the commander-in-chief should remain before Cadiz. He 
was to leave that position to Collingwood, giving him enough force 
to secure the blockade effectually. Nelson himself wa.s then to 
proceed to Gibraltar, and after spttling everything for the defence 
of tViit place and of tho Me<literrn.rif ;iii trade, bo was "to visit thp 
other parts of his commanfl and form such & aquadron as will 
embrace every duty Ixdotii^ini: to it." 

To enable him to do this Barham explains he h;id arranged the 
St. Vincont-Finisterre cruiser line, and suggested that the Russians 
miLrht be induce<l to put under Nelson's command a squadron they 
were sending down to the .M**dit<^ri aiunui If the Swedes could l>e 
persuaded to do the same for Lord Keith, there would be no difficulty 
about having ships enou<^h for the whole design. Comwallis would 
continue to command from FlTiiviei rp to B»'Mchy Head ; and outside 
the cnn'sor linos Barhfirn projiospd to csiablish frigate squadrons 
for protectin;^ our trndo arid :innayiiig that of the enornv. 

As for any exp^^litions which Pitt might require, he would 
reserve for their service all unappropriated ships Seeing how 
strong would be the general hold on the comn^unirationH thes« 
escort sqnadnms would not ha%'<^ to be lar£re. \\ ith re<::ud fo the 
management and organisatiou of hucb expeditions he tlion pKn ioia 
to make a remjirkable suggestion. He iirges that tlu' subject is 
such a serions nnv that a "proper qualifud tx>mmitteH should be 
est-iblish»xl, m l well paid, to undertake it to advantage. ' Whether 
he had in In- mind a joint naval and military committee we cannot 
tell. AU he says in ex^iauation is^ " Mjr time is so fully occu|>ied 
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with the biisinosa of the Office of the Fleet that I have not a 
moment for detail, but will readily assist when any such committee 
calls upon me for assistance." No record has been found of such a 
committee being formed. 

The memorandum appears to have received Pitt*8 general ap- 
proval; but in acting on it there was a modifiratinn in regard to 
Nelson's part. It may have been buggested by I'itt, as he could hold 
out no hope of aasi.stance from the Kussians or Swedes, as Barham 
had Loped. At all events in the Draft Instructions which Barham 
drew up for Nulson the following day nothing is said about his 
proceeding up the Straits with a separate squadron. There is 
substituted a general authority " to form the best system for the 
management of so extensive a command may admit of at the 
time." It is of course quite possible the modification was §Qg' 
gesfced bj Nelson himself. 

4 Crufmr iMum^ p. 83S. 

It appears from the Barham Papers (iii. pp. 90-3) that the 
system of cruiser lines was suggested by Sir Home Pophnra in 
July aa a measure incidental to the discoutinuance of winter 
blockadea He recommended that for close blockade of the French 
Atlantic ports & system of open blockade should be substituted. 
In common with liowe^ Kempenfelt, and many other distinguished 
officers, he regarded close blockade in winter time as at once 
inefficient and exhausting to the fleet. It was no bar tti the 
escape of small squadrons designed to prey on commerce and for 
kindred purposes, and be advised a recurrence to the old plan of a 
flying g(]uadron to watch Brest, To render the watch effective he 
proposed Tdiat " a chain of communication by frigates and small 
cruisers should be kept up from the ports of the Bay to the 
Channel, which may be extended to Cadiz ; and intelligence may 
be communicated with the greatest facility by my telegraphio 
signals without ihe necessity of hoisting out a single boat." 

Barham, who had always been opposed to a clobo winter blw kitde, 
adopted the proposal, and drew up a diuti ibution of the fleet to 
give it effect. To complete ihe plan," he concluded, " whu h is 
meant for the protection of our o^nvoyti and annoying the enem^i 
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I would propOM a ftring of eruisers, having Sir H. Fopbam's 
signals, to form a system of oommunication between Falmouth and 
Qibtftltar." It was intended to complete the ^^item bj estonding 
tiie western teligraph to Falmouth. 

The new arrangement remuoitated the chronic friction between 
the Irish and the Western squadrons. It antailed a partial 
rertoratum of the Cork command at Oomwallis's expense, and he 
formally protested against it as being in derogation of his owm 
profinee. Barham received his protest with much sympathy, and 
in endsaveuring to paeify the Admiial he reveals to us that the 
existing system of commands was not one that he entirely approved, 
" You must be aware,** he wrote, " of the difficulties I am under from 
the habits that have been established and commands fixed befom 
my return to the Board ; and although many of them do, in no shaps^ 
meet with my approbation, yet it is out of my power to make a diieet 
attack upon them. On the subjeet of port admirals having cruisers 
at their disposal beyond a few for convoys and advice boats, I totsUy 
disapprove of it^ and have begun to draw off the king's ships, and 
to put them under the cruising admirals, and shall continue if I 
live to finish the various regulations I have in hand. . • • The 
principle I lay down is that as soon as we can command security 
at home and abroad from our line of battleships, the Atlant^ 
should be covered with cruisers, particularly from the Western 
squadron and Gork" (Barkam voL pp. 281-3). 
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